Tiglath-pileser Ils Campaigns in 734-732 B.C.: 
Historical Background of Isa 7; 2 Kgs 15-16 and 2 Chr 27-28 


The history of Neo-Assyrian expansion can be divided into two periods. 
During the first period — the ninth and first half of the eighth centuries 
B.C. — Neo-Assyrian royal campaigns appear to have been, as many 
scholars have argued, mainly raiding incursions undertaken with the 
goal of collecting booty and acquiring cheap manual labor. Scholars also 
generally agree that with Tiglath-pileser III (744-727 B.C.) a new period 
of Neo-Assyrian expansionistic policy started('). This new phase of 
Neo-Assyrian expansion could have taken place thanks to a new 
organization of the army, improved logistics and weaponry. Even 
though we can distinguish an improvement in Tiglath-pileser III's 
weaponry, in particular in siege engines, the weapons alone are never 
able to win a war unless used in a carefully planned campaign. In this 
paper I will investigate Tiglath-pileser III's campaigns against the 
Levant in 734-732 B.C. On these campaigns I will illustrate the 
sophisticated logistics employed by the Assyrians in the second period 
of Neo-Assyrian expansion. This investigation will be divided into three 
parts. In the first part I will reconstruct the course of Tiglath-pileser Ils 
campaigns against the Levant in 734-732 B.C., in the second part I will 
investigate the logistics of these campaigns, and in the third part I will 
consider the results of these campaigns. Thus, the main goal of this 
paper is to evaluate Tiglath-pileser III's genius which can be discerned 
behind the campaigns which deeply influenced political and religious 
events in Israel and Judah in the second part of the eighth century B.C. 


1. Sources and historical background 


The extant written documents mentioning Tiglath-pileser III's 
campaigns against the Levant in 734-732 B.C. are of two kinds: 


(') H. Tadmor calls Tiglath-Pileser Ils reign a “watershed” in the history of 
the ancient Near East; see H. TADMOR, The Inscriptions of Tiglath-Pileser HI, 
King of Assyria. Critical Edition, with Introductions, Translations and 
Commentary (Jerusalem 1994) 9. However, some scholars have contested this 
claim; see P. GARELLI, “Le Dynamisme Assyrien", Assyria 1995. Proceedings of 
the 10th Anniversary Symposium of the Neo-Assyrian Text Corpus Project 
Helsinki, September 7-11, 1995 (ed. R.M. WHITING) (Helsinki 1997) 65-68. 
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biblical and Akkadian. The first group of biblical documents presents 
the impact of Tiglath-pileser III’s campaigns upon the northern 
kingdom (2 Kgs 15,29-31). The second group of biblical texts repre- 
sents the southern — Judahite — point of view (2 Kgs 15,32-16,20; 
Isa 7,1-25; 2 Chr 27,1-28,27). The Assyrian point of view has been 
preserved in three annals (Ann 18, 23, 24), three summary inscriptions 
(Summ. 4, 9, 13), in Eponym Canon C’ (°), and several letters (ND 
2064, 2417, 2430, 2686, 2715, 2716, 2766, 2767) C). Besides written 
documents, reliefs from Nimrud depicting some scenes from this 
campaign as well as archaeological data from Israel are further 
witnesses to Tiglath-pileser IIIs activity in the Levant. 

In 738 B.C. Tiglath-pileser III finished his campaign which aimed 
at subjugating northern Syria and Phoenicia. Then, between 738 B.C. 
and 734 B.C. he concentrated his attention on Media and Urartu. In 734 
B.C. Tiglath-pileser III resumed his activity in the West. His military 
activity in the Levant lasted three seasons, because in 731 B.C. Tiglath- 
pileser III already fought against the rebels in the East. Thus, the time- 
span between the first and the second series of the campaigns against 
the Levant, i.e. the period when Tiglath-pileser III was busy in Urartu 
and Media (738-734 B.C.), turned out to be a period which gave the 
Levantine states a chance to aspire to independence (^). 

The Levant in the second half of the eighth century B.C. went 
through a series of changes reflected in the shifting of allegiance. 
Palestine and Syria were not an exception. When Israel allied with 
Aram, the previous partners Judah-Israel became enemies. The 
alliance between Aram and Israel has often been called the Syro- 
Ephraimite league. The result of this shift of allegiance was that Judah 
lost some territories and was even invaded by Aram, Israel, Edom and 
Philistia (2 Kgs 15-16, 2 Chr 28; Isa 7). In scholarly literature several 
theories about the nature and the goals of the Syro-Ephraimite league 
and their invasion of Judah have been advanced. B. Oded, whose 
opinion has been followed by most modern scholars, convincingly 


Q) A.R. MILLARD, The Eponyms of the Assyrian Empire 910-612 BC 
(Helsinki 1994) 44-45. 

C) H.W.F. SAGGs, The Nimrud Letters, 1952 (CTN 5; London 2001) 150-166. 

(*) According to N. Na'aman the preparation for the rebellion started in 736 
B.C.; see N. NA'AMAN, "Forced Participation in Alliances in the Course of the 
Assyrian Campaigns to the West", AA, Assyria... Studies in Assyrian History and 
Ancient near Eastern Historiography Presented to Hayim Tadmor (ed. I. EPHAL) 
(Scripta Hierosolymitana 33; Jerusalem 1991) 80-98. 
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argued that the main reason for the Aram-Israel attack against Judah 
was control over Transjordan. Thus, the coalition Aram-Israel was 
primarily interested in territorial expansion and not in forming an anti- 
Assyrian league as was thought earlier (). C.S. Ehrlich applied this 
logic to Phoenicia and Philistia (9). Thus, both Phoenicia and Philistia, 
even though presented as Assyrian enemies, were primarily interested 
in controlling the lucrative Levantine trade routes and ports along the 
Mediterranean coast(’). However, even though from the modern 
historians” point of view the Levantine states were not primarily 
interested in forming an anti-Assyrian league, from the Assyrian point 
of view the aspirations of the Levantine states for economic indepen- 
dence and their attempt to expand their territories were perceived as an 
anti-Assyrian activity. At the heart of this movement was Damascus 
(Aramean tribes) and Samaria (tribes in Northern Israel). Summ. 9:r. 4 
adds that Tyre also plotted with Rezin, the king of Damascus and from 
other Assyrian inscriptions it is possible to conclude that Gaza and 
Arabian tribes led by queen Samsi were also part of this movement 


C) B. ODED, “The Historical Background of the Syro-Ephraimite War 
Reconsidered", CBQ 34 (1972) 153-65. 

(9) C.S. EHRLICH, The Philistines in Transition. A History from ca. 1000-730 
B.C.E. (Studies in the History and Culture of the Ancient Near East 10; Leiden — 
New York 1996) 85-94. 

() B. Oded first formulated an idea that the Assyrians noticed the 
expansionist tendencies of Aram and Israel only during their campaign against 
Philistia; see B. ODED, “Historical Background", 164. C.S. Ehrlich develops this 
idea further claiming that the Aram-Israel coalition became openly anti-Assyrian 
only after the Assyrian invasion of Philistia. He based his claim on the analysis of 
Neo-Assyrian letter ND 2715. According to his interpretation the Assyrians 
attempted to control the Phoenician trade in timber even before Tiglath-pileser 
Ils invasion of the Levant, but to no avail. The Assyrian invasion of the 
Mediterranean coast including Philistia was a military step aimed at getting the 
trade under control. C.S. Ehrlich dates this letter before 734 B.C.; see EHRLICH, 
Philistines, 94-100. However, as was demonstrated by G. Van Buylaere, this 
letter should be dated shortly after 734 B.C. The reasons are as follows. First, 
Qurdi-AsSur-lamur's letter ND 2430 mentions Mitennu, the king of Tyre, who 
became king only after Hiram, i.e. after 734 B.C. Second, letter ND 2715 
mentions that Qurdi-Assur-lamur intended to bring the soldiers to KaSpunu which 
was conquered at the beginning of Tiglath-pileser III's intervention against the 
Levant. Third, Qurdi-ASur-lamur’s letters suggest that the Assyrians were 
already in charge of Tyrian territory, since they could prohibit removal of the 
cultic objects (ND 2686) and set up tax collectors (ND 2715); see G. VAN 
BUYLAERE, "Qurdi-AsSur-Limur", The Prosopography of the Neo-Assyrian 
Empire (ed. H.D. BAKER) (Helsinki 1998) 1021-1022. 
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(see below). Since the entire region between the Jordanian desert and 
the Mediterranean Sea was in the hands of this movement we can 
rightly call it a coalition. This coalition controlled the trade of the 
Mediterranean sea ports and along three major traffic routes — the sea 
route (coastal route), the hill route (route through the Judahite hills), 
and the king’s route (Transjordanian route) (°). 

Whatever the primary goal of this coalition was, according to 
written, glyptic as well as archaeological evidence, Tiglath-pileser III 
considered the development in the Levant hostile enough to be 
punished by military intervention. 

According to the second group of biblical texts, Judah perceived 
the expansionist policy of the Levantine states, in particular Aram, 
Philistia and Israel, from its own perspective. Judah lost Transjordan, 
was plundered by invading troops and a number of Judahites were 
exiled and killed (°). Ahaz, the king of Judah, seeing his kingdom 
falling apart opted for a shrewd diplomatic move: he invited Tiglath- 
pileser III to save him (°). This move, even though highly criticized by 


($) M. CoGAN — H. TADMOR, II Kings. A New Translation (Garden City, NY 
1988) 191. 

() Three biblical accounts differ in describing the details of the Syro- 
Ephramite campaign against Judah. According to 2 Kgs 15,37 Rezin, the king of 
Damascus, and Pekah, the king of Samaria, started oppressing Judah as early as 
during Jotham reign (759-743 B.C.), whereas the Chronicler's account presents 
Jotham as a mighty king who expanded the border of Judah to the detriment of 
Amon. Second, according to Isaianic version the Syro-Ephramite coalition 
attacked the city of Jerusalem. Isa 7,1 adds a preposition 7?2 with a feminine 
personal pronoun indicating that the object of the attack was Jerusalem herself. 
The version presented in 2 Kgs 16,5 does not contain any indication that 
Jerusalem was attacked. However, this difference can be reconciled by the 
interpretation of the expression "they laid siege against Ahaz" which in view of 
verse 2 Sam 20,15 means to besiege a king in his city. Third, the versions also 
differ in presenting the intentions and results of the punitive campaign. Isaianic 
version emphasizes Ahaz’s fear and the intention of Pekah and Rezin to substitute 
Ahaz with Tabeel. MT version reads in 2 Kgs 16,6 that Elath was added to Aram, 
whereas 2 Chr 28 refers to Philistians and Edomites who captured parts of Judah. 
2 Chr 28 also lists Judahite dignitaries killed by Israel and the booty captured by 
Aram and Israel. Such booty is not mentioned in other accounts. 

(°) Ahaz’s invitation is mentioned explicitly in 2 Kgs 16,7 and 2 Chr 28,16 
and it can also be derived from Isaiah's critique of Ahaz's decision (Isa 7). MT 
version of the Chronicler's account says that Tiglath-pileser III v?» sam, “came 
against him" and adds Ÿ 7x» es 325 “oN mpn, "Tiglath-pileser, the king of 
Assyria besieged him/oppressed him". LXX interprets MT version that Tiglath- 
pileser III EndraËev o tóv, “struck him a heavy blow" (2 Chr 28,20). The 
Assyrian sources do not mention any invitation coming from Ahaz. 
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Isaiah (Isa 7), saved his country from the destruction which took place 
in Galilee and Syria, preserved partial independence for Judah, and 
above all assured Ahaz a royal throne in Jerusalem until the end of his 
life. 


2. Reconstruction of the campaigns 


The extant Assyrian and biblical data permit a reconstruction of 
Tiglath-pileser II's careful planning of these campaigns. Such a 
reconstruction is based on the following reference points. 

First, according to the Eponym List Tiglath-pileser III organized 
three military campaigns against the Levant: first in 734/3 B.C. (12° 
palà) and was described as a campaign a-na KUR.pi-lis-ti, “against 
Philistia", the second in 733/2 B.C. (13" palii) and was described as a 
campaign a-na KUR.di-mas-qa, “against Damascus”, and the third in 
732/1 B.C. (14" palú) and was also described as a campaign a-na 
KUR.di-mas-qa, “against Damascus" ("'). Thus, the surrender of the 
coastal cities of Philistia chronologically must have preceded the 
military operation in Israel, Syria and Transjordan. 

Second, Summ. 4 listing the conquered groups of the Levant is 
divided into two parts. The first part, lines 1°-5’, lists the tributes 
received in 738 B.C.; the second part, lines 5”b-7”, lists the tributes 
paid in 734-732 B.C. The city of KaSpuna is listed in the second group. 
This indicates that the city KaSpuna came under Assyrian domination 
after 734 B.C. (°). 

Third, according to Ann 23 the first attack on the city of Damascus 
did not meet with success and was followed by the plundering of 
Samsi's camp. Thus, the first campaign “against Damascus" (13" palit) 
mentioned in the Eponym List can be coordinated with the description 
of the Assyrian plundering of the environs of Damascus (Ann 23). 
Since the surprise attack of Samsi's camp followed the plunder of the 
environs of Damascus, Samsi's episode can be also connected with the 
first campaign “against Damascus” (13" palit). 

Fourth, according to Tadmor's rearrangement of seven-line reliefs 
from Nimrud, Gezer was captured after Ashtaroth (°). This means that 
Gezer was not destroyed during the coastal phase of the campaign as 


(**) MILLARD, Eponyms, 44-45. 

(°?) B. ODED, “The Phoenician Cities and the Assyrian Empire in the Time of 
Tiglath-Pileser IIT”, ZDPV 90 (1974) 38-49. 

('5) TADMOR, Inscriptions, 84. 
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suggested by M. Cogan, H. Tadmor and C.S. Ehrlich (^), but after the 
conquest of Transjordan. Since Transjordan was conquered during the 
first campaign “against Damascus" (13" pal), Gezer must have been 
conquered only at the end of Tiglath-pileser Ils campaign. 

Fifth, according to Ann 18 and 24 the destruction of Galilee 
preceded the Mitinti-Rubiktu episode in Ashgelon. Ann 18:8°-12° 
suggests that Tiglath-pileser III also entered Ashqelon shortly 
afterwards. Thus, the settling of the Ashqelon problems can also be 
dated to the very end of the campaigns (see below). 

On the basis of this data I propose to divide the whole campaign 
into three phases: coast, Transjordan and epicenters (Damascus and 
Israel). 


a) First phase: coast (12" palit) 


According to the Eponym List, the first part of the campaign was 
directed against Philistia, i.e. against the Levantine coast('”). The 
biblical sources do not mention this part of Tiglath-pileser III's 
campaign and it is also missing in the Assyrian annals. It is preserved 
only in Summ. 4, 8, and 9('%). The center of the anti-Assyrian 
resistance in Philistia was Gaza under the rule of Hanunu (’’). 

Tiglath-pileser III could attack Philistia in five possible ways, i.e. 
along five major routes: 

— along the coast, ie. via Simirra-Tyre-Akzib-Akko-Dor- 
Ashgelon-Gaza; 

— along the Beqa' valley and then moving towards the coast: 
Laba'u-Danabu-Mahalliba-Tyre-Akzib- Akko-Dor-Ashqelon-Gaza; 

— along the Beqa' valley, avoiding Tyre, through Northern Galilee 
and then turning towards the coast, i.e. via Laba’u-Danabu-Akko-Dor- 
Ashgelon-Gaza; 


(^) EHRLICH, Philistines, 193; COGAN, IT Kings, 180. 

(°°) According to C.S. Ehrlich (see above) the anti-Assyrian character of the 
coalition developed only after the conquest of Philistia. However, it is necessary 
to note that whatever the primary goal of the Levantine coalition, the Assyrians 
considered it a hostile entity mingling with their political and economic interests. 
Moreover, the campaign against Philistia was also the military campaign and not 
a diplomatic mission. For these reasons, I prefer to take all three campaigns as 
part of one military operation aimed at re-establishing Assyrian control over the 
Levant. 

($) For the synoptic reconstruction of the text see TADMOR, Inscriptions, 
222-225. 

(7) COGAN, II Kings, 491-492. 
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— along the road leading through Israelite hills to Gezer and Gaza; 

— along the desert route, i.e. via Iabrudu-Hatarikka-Damascus- 
Northern Galilee-Akko-Dor-Ashqelon-Gaza. 

For the following reasons the most plausible possibility seems to 
be the first of ones given above. During these campaigns Tiglath- 
pileser III attacked KaSpuna which is located only a few kilometers 
from the coast. Summ. 8:4 also mentions the conquest of the city “in 
the midst of the sea", most likely referring to Arwad or Tyre located on 
the Mediterranean coast (^). Moreover, in his campaign in 738 B.C. 
Tiglath-pileser III set up his officials in Simirra, Usnu and Siannu, all 
of them located along the Mediterranean coast, which could serve as a 
starting point for the next campaign. Thus, the campaign took place 
along the coastal region of Syria and Lebanon (^). 

The Assyrian records also mention the capture of Tyre (Summ. 9:1.5- 
8). It stands to reason to coordinate these events: the conquest of 


(*) For a review of different opinions and their evaluation see N. NA'AMAN, 
“Tiglath-Pileser Ils Campaigns against Tyre and Israel (734-732 B.C.E.)”, TA 
22 (1995) 269-271; S.A. IRVINE, Isaiah, Ahaz, and the Syro-Ephraimitic Crisis 
(Atlanta, Ga. 1990) 48-50. 

(°) Since the fifth variant would require confronting Damascus as the first that 
contradicts the Eponym list, this variant should be excluded. The fourth possibility 
must also be excluded because Gezer was captured at the end of the campaign. The 
variant of the third route — avoiding Tyre — would mean attacking Northern 
Galilee first. This contradicts Ann 18, 23 and 24 according to which Galilee was 
captured in the 13th-14" palit (see below), i.e. in the second phase of the campaign. 
The most plausible possibility seems to be that the Assyrians attacked Tyre first 
and then moved southwards (route one or two). Even though, route number one is 
the most plausible solution, the second variant is also possible. The reconstruction 
of the first part of the campaign indicates that Tiglath-pileser III before attacking 
Tyre captured and pillaged Mahalliba together with other large cities (Summ. 
9:r.6). This indicates that the Tyrian region was attacked from the east (variant 
two) and not from the north as would be logical if the campaign had been led along 
the Lebanese coast (variant one). N. Na'aman suggests that Mahalliba is situated 
along the coastal road leading from Byblos to Gaza; see NA'AMAN, “Tiglath- 
Pileser II”, 270. However, Mahalliba is identified with modern Mahalib situated 
about 30 km east-east-north of Tyre and the coastal road leads through coastal 
cities (Sidon-Sarepta-Tyre); see S. PARPOLA — M. PORTER, The Helsinki Atlas of 
the near East in the Neo-Assyrian Period (Helsinki 2001) 22. Thus, there are two 
possible explanations. Either Tiglath-pileser III attacked Tyre from the north-east 
using the Beqa' valley route, or he moved from the north along the coastal road 
and before attacking Tyre herself, he plundered the environs of Tyre, including 
Mahalliba. Since during his campaigns against the Levant he conquered KaSpuna 
and “the city in the midst of sea" (see below), the most reasonable suggestion is 
possibility number one; see NA'AMAN, “Tiglath-Pileser IIT", 274. 
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Kaspuna, Tyre and Gaza. After the fall of KaSpuna Hiram, the king of 
Tyre, seeing Tiglath-pileser Ils advancing army capitulated and 
recognized Tiglath-pileser Ils sovereignty by kissing his feet (Summ. 
9:r.7) (?). After the submission of the Tyrian region, Tiglath-pileser III 
moved southwards along the Philistine coast. The quick advance of 
Tiglath-pileser III’s army did not meet serious Philistine resistance. There 
is no evidence of any help coming from the rest of the coalition. While 
Tiglath-pileser Is army was moving along the Philistine coast, Hanunu, 
the king of Gaza, seeing the advance of the Assyrian army, fled to Egypt. 


b) Second Phase: first attack against Damascus and the conquest 
of Transjordan (13" palit) 


This part of the campaign is described in Ann 23 and Summ. 9 and 
13. Aclose reading of Ann 23 indicates that Tiglath-pileser III won the 
battle in the field but was unable to capture the headquarters of the 
rebellion — Damascus (?'). He destroyed the environs of Damascus 
and captured several cities in Southern Syria/Northern Transjordan. A 
slab in Nimrud has a relief depicting the conquest of Ashtaroth before 
Gezer. This indicates that Tiglath-pileser HI was operating in 
Transjordan before attacking Israel. Thus, after having won the field 
battle with the Arameans, Tiglath-pileser III turned southwards into 
northern Transjordan and captured Gilead and the territory down to 
Abel-Shittim (Summ. 9:r.3-4) (?). Since the Samsi episode in Ann 23 
follows the plundering of the environs of Damascus, it can be 
concluded that Tiglath-pileser III while operating in Transjordan 
confronted the army of the Arabian queen Samsi (Ann 23:18”; Summ. 
13:3”-7”) (^). Consequently, the second phase of the campaigns was 
first directed against Damascus, then against Transjordan, and ended 
with the defeat of Arabian queen Samsi. 


(°°) According to this reconstruction Tyre was the weakest link of the 
coalition. The compactness of the coalition can be seen in different interests. 
Phoenicians were primarily interested in the control of trade whereas the Aram- 
Israel group aimed at territorial expansion. Thus, the links between the Tyre and 
Aram-Israel group were different. Since in that time the Assyrians had at their 
disposal quite a sophisticated intelligence network, it is not to be excluded that 
the choice to attack Tyre as the first was the result of their knowledge of terrain, 
links between the members of coalition and different interests motivating the 
members of the coalition to act in anti-Assyrian way. 

(*) TADMOR, Inscriptions, 79. 

(3) For the reconstruction of the verse see TADMOR, Inscriptions, 139. 

(>) TADMOR, Inscriptions, 228-230. 
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c) Third phase: conquest of Galilee, Israel, and Damascus (13"-14" 
palit) (^) 

In this phase of the campaigns Tiglath-pileser III moved through 
Israel from Galilee as far as Ashgelon. This phase of the campaign can be 
reconstructed on the basis of Ann 18 and 24 (?) as well as biblical sources. 
Tiglath-pileser III captured Galilee (Ann 18:1”-7”; 24:1”-11”; 2 Kgs 
15,29), then moved southwest and captured Gezer, and finally settled the 
problems in Ashgelon (5). The population of Galilee was deported and 
much booty was taken off to Assyria (Summ. 13:17”-8”; 2 Kgs 15,29). In 
Samaria Hoshea succeeded Pekah. The beginning of Hoshea's reign had 
a pro-Assyrian orientation (2 Kgs 17,3)(7), and this pro-Assyrian 
orientation was one of the reasons why Samaria was spared (?). 

In this phase Tiglath-pileser III turned finally against Damascus, 
captured it, and executed Rezin (2 Kgs 16,9). Then he established his 
temporarily seat there and received the homage of the vassal rulers 
(Ahaz's visit to Damascus 2 Kgs 16,10). 


3. Logistics of the campaigns 


The reconstruction of the phases of Tiglath-pileser IIPs campaigns 
against the Levant leads us to reconsider the logistics of these 
campaigns. It seems that Tiglath-pileser III carefully prepared his 
intervention in order to achieve such impressive victory. 


(^) H. Tadmor places the conquest of Galilee in the 13" palú of the reign of 
Tiglath-pileser III; see TADMOR, Inscriptions, 235. It is impossible to decide this 
issue with certainty. The conquest of the Galilean cities described in Ann 18 and 
24 precedes the episode of Ashqelon. Thus, the reconstruction of lines Ann 18:8’- 
12' suggests that shortly after the conquest of Galilee, Tiglath-pileser entered 
Ashqelon. Since the city of Gezer is on the way from Galilee to Ashqelon and 
Gezer was taken after the conquest of Transjordan, the operation Galilee-Ashqelon 
should be dated after the conquest of Transjordan. Whether this took place at the 
very end of the 13^ pala or during the 14" pali, the reconstruction of Tiglath- 
pileser III’s strategy and logistics remains unchanged. For this reason I prefer a 
longer time range (13"-14" palà) for dating the third phase of the campaigns. 

(©) For a new reconstruction of Ann 24 see NA' AMAN, “Tiglath-Pileser IIT", 
272-73. 

(7°) EHRLICH, Philistines, 99. 

(7) TADMOR, Inscriptions, 281. 

(*) This reconstruction indicates that the change on the throne in Samaria 
took place after the destruction of Galilee. Moreover, since Hoshea's ascent to the 
throne did not spare Gezer from destruction and Gezer later became an Assyrian 
administrative center (see below), it is possible to conclude that the city of Gezer 
at that time exercised a certain amount of independence from Samaria. 
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First, Tiglath-pileser III did not attack the epicenters of the 
rebellion (Damascus and Samaria) in a direct confrontation at the very 
beginning of his intervention but aimed his first campaign (14^ palit) 
at conquering Tyre and coastal Philistia. Such an unexpected strategy 
caught Tyre and coastal Philistia off guard and Tiglath-pileser III 
quickly gained a strong foothold on the Mediterranean coast (?). Since 
the Assyrian army leaned heavily on its chariotry and cavalry, the 
decision to attack the coastal region first took into consideration the 
fact that the flat coastal terrain would allow the fast advance of 
Assyrian troops. This would not have been the case, if Tiglath-pileser 
III had decided to move his army through Israelite hills. 

Only after this Blitzkrieg did Tiglath-pileser III venture on his first 
attack against the epicenter of the coalition — Damascus. After 
winning the field battle, he cut down the trees and captured 591 cities 
of the 16 districts of Damascus; however, he was unable to capture the 
Aramean capital. The strategy of cutting down the trees was well 
known in the ancient Near East and intended to cut off the rebels" food 
supply C^). 

Operating in the environs of Damascus Tiglath-pileser III launched 
a surprise attack against Arabian queen Samsi which threw her camp 
into a panic and thus he gained another victory. Taking advantage of 
the impact which this unexpected victory made on the rest of the 
Arabian tribes, he generously accepted their submission (Summ. 
13:8”-15”). As a result of this surprise attack and submission of the 
Arabian tribes, the coalition lost their control over the desert. 

Besides the Arabian tribes the Transjordanian kingdoms — Edom, 
Moab, and Amon — also paid tribute to Tiglath-pileser III (Summ. 
7:r.10°-13°). Thus, Tiglath-pileser III was able to form a semicircle 
with his allies (Philistia-Judah-Edom-Moab-Amon-Gilead) surround- 
ing the Ephraimite part of the rebellious coalition. This enclave 
separated Syro-Ephraimite coalition from its major support — 
Egypt). This was achieved above all by the conquest of Gaza. Thus, 
Tiglath-pileser III blocked off the easiest access road along which the 


(2) N. NA'AMAN, “Two Notes on the History of Ashkelon and Ekron in the 
Late Eighth-Seventh Centuries B.C.E"., TA 25 (1998) 222. 

(©) S.W. COLE, “The Destruction of Orchards in Assyrian Warfare", Assyria 
1995. Proceedings of the 10th Anniversary Symposium of the Neo-Assyrian Text 
Corpus Project Helsinki, September 7-11, 1995 (ed. R.M. WHITING) (Helsinki 
1997) 29-40. 

(3) NA'AMAN, “Two Notes”, 222. 
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Egyptians could come to the aid of the rebels. Furthermore, accepting 
the submission of Ahaz (2 Kgs 16,7-9) (^), conquering Transjordan 
and Jordanian desert and receiving tribute from Edom, Moab, and 
Amon, Tiglath-pileser III expanded the block of his southern allies 
further east and blocked off remaining access routes along which the 
coalition could get help from Egypt. 

The result of this military strategy was quite impressive. The 
coalition became completely disrupted. Tyre was captured and any 
possible assistance coming from Egypt was blocked off by the wedge 
of allies Gaza-Judah-Edom-Moab-Amon. The Assyrian allies and 
kingdoms conquered by the Assyrians (Philistia, Judah, and 
Transjordan) encompassed Israel on three sides. The conquest of 
Gilead and the victory in the field battle in the environs of Damascus 
meant that both epicenters of the rebellious coalition — Samaria and 
Damascus — were separated from each other. As a result, Damascus 
not only lost its food supply, but also remained isolated in the middle 
of the conquered territory. 

Only then did Tiglath-pileser III venture to bring his victory to a 
successful end: Galilee was conquered, in Samaria Hoshea succeeded 
Pekah, Damascus fell, and Rezin was executed. 

This strategy was not brand new. Tiglath-pileser III already 
employed a similar strategy in his victory over the North-syrian 
coalition backed up by Urartu (?). In Tiglath-pileser III's 3" palû (743 
B.C.) Mati'il of Arpad rebelled and was able to gain the support of the 
northern states such as Urartu, Gurgum and Melid. Tiglath-pileser III 
instead of directly attacking the center of the rebellion — Arpad — he 
first eliminated its northern support (Urartu) on which Mati'il, king of 
Arpad, relied. Thus, attacking the territory between KiStan and Halpi, 
probably the weakest point of the coalition (?), Tiglath-pileser III 
inflicted a great defeat to the rebellious states: he captured 100 cities of 
Gurgum and Sarduri II, king of Urartu, fled on a mare. The result of 
this strategy was the separation of the center of the rebellion — Arpad 


(?) It remains an open question when Ahaz asked Tiglath-pileser III for help. 
2 Kgs 16,5-9 favors the view that it happened before the Assyrian intervention, 
whereas 2 Chr 28,20 favors the view that it took place while the Assyrians were 
already operating in the Levant, see T.R. HoBBs, 2 Kings. (Waco, TX 1985) 215. 

(?) Reconstructed on the base of Ann 17 and Summ. I B:21”-43” 

(#) It is possible that the battle was fought in the vicinity of Til-Barsip and 
Kummuhi and thus besides separating Arpad from its northern support it 
guaranteed access to the fords of Bit-Adini. 
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— from its most important supporter — Urartu. Once this was 
achieved, in the following campaigns Tiglath-pileser III laid siege on 
Arpad and after three years conquered it (740 B.C.). 

This strategy became one of the favorite military tactics of Tiglath- 
pileser III°s successors as well. Sargon II in his campaign in 710-707 
B.C. against Merodach-Baladan II and his Elamite ally, first drove a 
wedge between Elam and Babylonia by leading his army along the 
eastern bank of the Tigris. Once the members of the coalition were 
separated from each other, Merodach-baladan II left Babylon and the 
city fell into Sargon II's hands shortly after (?). 


4. Results of the campaigns 


The instability of the political scene in the ancient Near East was 
one of the characteristics of that period. Thus, to conquer states of the 
Levant and then to leave it on its own would mean losing in short time 
what was gained during sophisticated and costly military intervention. 
The account of the results of the campaigns and the reorganization of 
the region can illustrate another aspect of Tiglath-pileser Ils genius. 


a) Human losses 


According to Table 1. Aram and Israel seem to suffer the most 
serious repercussions of the rebellion. Summ. 4:16' mentions that 
Tiglath-pileser III deported from Israel “all his (Pekah's) people". As 
for Aram, Tiglath-pileser III deported 800 people from the home of 
Rezin ([V""x]|-ha-a-da-ra), 750 captives from South-syrian cities 
Kurussa and Sama, and 550 from Meturna (Ann 23:13”-5”). Moreover, 
Tiglath-pileser III destroyed 591 cities of 16 districts of Damascus 
(Ann 23:16”-7”). Ann 18 and 24 mention a total of 13,520 deportees (9); 
however, their fragmentary status does not allow specifying where the 
deportees came from. These numbers do not include the captured 
soldiers mentioned in Ann 23:6”-7”. Biblical sources mention the 
deportation from Ijon, Abel-beth-maacah, Janoah, Kedesh, Hazor, 
Gilead, Galilee, and the land of Naphtali (2 Kgs 15,29). The Chroni- 
cler's account mentions the deportation of the Reubenites, the Gadites, 
and the half-tribe of Manasseh (1 Chr 5,26) and the deportation of 
Beerah, the chieftain of the Reubenites (1 Chr 5,6). 


(3) H.W.F. SAGGs, The Might That Was Assyria (Great Civilizations Series; 
London 1984) 96. 
(5) NA’ AMAN, “Tiglath-Pileser IIT", 273. 
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Another large deportation affected Arabian queen Samsi: 1,000 
people, most likely her warriors, were deported (Summ. 4:20”). The 
last set of deportees came from Gaza. The royal family was deported 
to Assyria after Hanunu, the king of Gaza, fled to Egypt (Summ. 
8:15”). Thus, the annals and summary inscriptions mentioned that the 
larger groups of deportees were taken mainly from Aram, Israel and 
from among Samsi's people. The recorded numbers of deportees is 
16,620. 


b) Material losses 


In tributes and gifts Tiglath-pileser III received at least 80 talents 
of gold and 2,800 talents of silver (see Table 1.). Besides this, he seized 
the property of kings Hiram, Hanunu and queen Samsi and the 
property of at least 14,320 people. 

Tiglath-pileser HI’s army had also devastating impact on the 
region. According to the biblical sources the Assyrian army captured 
these cities: Ijon, Abel-beth-maacah, Janoah, Kedesh, and Hazor (2 
Kgs 15,29) (7). According to Assyrian sources the Assyrians captured 
14 major cities whose names appear in the inscriptions or on the reliefs 
from Nimrud and 621 smaller cities. This resulted in the destruction of 
16 Aramean districts and 16 Israelite districts. 

The destructive impact of the Neo-Assyrian invasion is docu- 
mented by archaeological surveys and excavations. Z. Gal surveyed 
Galilee and showed that the region was destroyed in the late 8^ century 
B.C. and most of the cities were never rebuilt. A similar picture 
emerges from the several excavations conducted in Golan, Gilead, and 
Galilee (**). Several cities such as Dan, Hazor, Chinnereth, Betsaida, 
Tel Hadar, *En gev, Beth-Shean, Kedesh, Megiddo, Jokneam, Qiri, 
Acco, Keisam, Shiqnona, and Dor were destroyed in the 8" century 
B.C. Some of them were left abandoned for many years (?). 


c) Administrative reorganization 


Aram lost its independence and was annexed to Assyria. At the 
head of this new Assyrian province was appointed an Assyrian eunuch 


(7) COGAN, II Kings, 174. 

œ) Z. GAL, Lower Galilee During the Iron Age (Winona Lake, IN 1992). 

(+?) E. STERN — A. MAZAR, Archaeology of the Land of the Bible. The 
Assyrian, Babylonian, and Persian Periods, 732-332 BCE (Anchor Bible 
Reference Library; New York 2001) 7. 
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governor of the Damascus province (Summ. 4:7°-8°; 9:3-4) (^). This 
province included Transjordan, in particular Gilead, and the territory 
down to Abel-Shittim. Thus, Transjordan did not revert to Israel. After 
the defeat of the Syro-Ephraimite coalition Transjordan fell under the 
direct control of a new Damascene province (*'). 

In Israel Pekah was succeeded by a pro-Assyrian king Hoshea 
(Summ. 4:17”; 9:10; 13:18”) (?). Tiglath-pileser III turned the former 
Samarian kingdom into a new geopolitical district called Bit-Humri in 
Summ. 4:6’. This new geopolitical entity was limited to Samaria and 
its immediate vicinity west of the Jordan and south of Jezreel (**). It 
seems that Tiglath-pileser III resumed the usage of the old name for 
the hilly territory of Israel as used by his predecessor Shalmaneser III, 
according to the black obelisk. It is possible that from the Assyrian 
point of view the territory called Bit-Humri included not only what 
remained of the Israelite kingdom but also of the Judah since both 
Israelite and Judahite kings became Assyrian vassals (^). Moreover, a 
review of the archaeological records from Gezer demonstrates that at 
the end of the 8" and during the 7^ century B.C. Gezer became an 
Assyrian administrative center(?). This archaeological evidence 
suggests that after Tiglath-pileser III's conquest of Gezer the city came 
under direct Assyrian control. 

Ahaz's visit to Damascus (2 Kgs 16,10) suggests that Judah after 
having paid heavy tribute continued its vassalage and maintained 
its partial independence. This idea is also confirmed by 2 Chr 28,20: 
pm Sn. Since the verb pin is in qal, the translation should be: “he 
(Tiglath-pileser III) did not overpower him (Ahaz)", because Ahaz 


(‘) Who succeeded Rezin in Damascus is not mentioned in the Bible; 
however, the Bible does not exclude the possibility that Aram lost its 
independence and was turned into an Assyrian province. 

(^) B.E. KELLE, “What's in a Name? Neo-Assyrian Designations for the 
Northern Kingdom and Their Implications for Israelite History and Biblical 
Interpretation", JBL 121 (2002) 660. 

(*) According to the biblical sources Pekah was assassinated by Hoshea who 
became king instead of Pekah (2 Kgs 15,30). Even though there is no biblical 
evidence that Tiglath-pileser III was somehow responsible for the change of the 
kings in Samaria, it is quite possible that the winning party — the Assyrians — 
had to confirm the new king Hoshea. Thus Israel returned to the status of 
vassalage as was the case in the times of Menahem. 

(9) KELLE, *What's in a Name?", 660. 

(4) Ibid., 660-61. 

(^) R. REICH — B. BRANDL, “Gezer under Assyrian Rule”, PEQ 117 (1985) 
41-54. 
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paid tribute (^). Thus, Judah did not suffer the repercussions such as 
destruction of cities and the deportation of the inhabitants; however 2 
Kgs 16,6 indicates that the territory which Judah lost to the Edomites 
and Philistines was left unrestored (^). 

In Gaza the rebellious king Hanuna after his return from Egypt and 
having paid a heavy tribute was reinstated on the throne (Summ. 4:13°- 
15”; 9:16) and the Assyrians established an Assyrian emporium there 
(Summ. 4:14”; 8:18”; 9:16). In Ashqelon Mitinti was succeeded by 
Rubiktu who expressed his loyalty to Tiglath-pileser III (Ann 
18:107) (5. N. Na'aman, in his analysis of the Joppa enclave (Joppa, 
Beth-dagan, Bene-berak and Azor) mentioned in Sennacherib's annals, 
indicates that Tiglath-pileser III transferred the Joppa enclave to the 
administration of Ashqelon (?). The Arabian tribes (Summ. 4:33”; 7:3°- 
55 9:30-1; 13:8'-15)(?) and the Tyrian king (Summ. 9:5-7) 
acknowledged Assyrian sovereignty. Presenting the tribute and by the 
symbolic gesture of kissing Tiglath-pileser III's feet, the kings 
expressed their loyalty to Tiglath-pileser III and he in turn confirmed 
them on the throne. The heavy tributes paid by Rubiktu of Ashqelon, 
Mitenna of Tyre and Hoshea of Samaria suggest that all three kings 
were usurpers who had to pay to get their kingship recognized (°'). 


d) Monuments recalling the Assyrian victory 


The Assyrians left behind them not only ruined cities but also the 
monuments recalling their sovereignty. Tiglath-pileser III erected a 
victory stele in Gaza and "counted it among the great gods" (Summ. 
8:16”; 4:10”-1”) (?) Besides the stele, Tiglath-pileser III also left behind 
some living reminders of his might. Appointing Ibidi'ilu as the 
“Gatekeeper facing Egypt" (Summ. 4:34”; 7:6’; 13:16”), Tiglath- 
pileser III established his control over the border with Egypt and 
received information about the development in the region on a regular 


(**) S. JAPHET, I and II Chronicles. A Commentary (London 1993) 906. 

(?) IRVINE, /saiah, 108. 

(5) EHRLICH, Philistines, 100-103. 

(4) NA'AMAN, “Two Notes”, 222-223. 

(°°) Finally, if Tadmor's interpretation of incomplete lines in Summ. 8:19”; 
9:23-5; 13:1”-2” is correct, then even Egypt and the Menu'ite tribe recognized 
Assyrian sovereignty. 

(5) NA'AMAN, “Two Notes”, 222. 

(©) S.W. HOLLOWAY, Assur Is King! Aššur Is King! Religion in the Exercise 
of Power in the Neo-Assyrian Empire (Culture and History of the Ancient near 
East 10; Leiden — Boston 2002) 178-193. 
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basis (*) The defeat of the Arabian queen Samsi resulted in his 
appointing an Assyrian inspector in her territory backed by a regiment 
of 10,000 soldiers (Summ. 4:26; 7:2”; 9:22). Tax collectors were 
another reminder of the Assyrian presence. ND 2064 mentions taxes 
collected from Ekron and Gaza, SAA I 220 corn taxes from Samaria, 
and letters ND 2430, 2715, 2716, 2773 mention collecting taxes in 
Phoenicia. Finally, Assyrian officials visited the vassal cities and 
reported on the situation in the annexed territories. Thus, letter ND 
2417 mentions an Assyrian official visiting Samaria. 


* 
Ok 


This review of the aftermaths of Tiglath-pileser III’s campaigns 
indicates that the Assyrians used several means to keep the territory 
under their control. The destruction of the cities, heavy tributes, and 
pillaging of entire regions economically debilitated the region. Even 
though the numbers of deportees are imprecise, Tiglath-pileser III's 
massive deportation of the local inhabitants and their substitution with 
exiles from another parts of the Empire weakened local resistance. 
Finally, the administrative reorganization strengthened Assyrian 
control and kept the royal court in Nineveh informed about the most 
recent developments in the Levant on a regular basis. Thus, the 
combination of sophisticated logistics with good administration was 
one of the prerequisites of successful Assyrian control of the Levant. 


Pontifical Biblical Institute Peter DUBOVSKY 
Via della Pilotta, 25 
00187 Rome 

SUMMARY 


The aim of this article is to investigate Tiglath-pileser III's campaigns against the 
Levant in 734-732 B.C. The campaigns can be divided into three phases. In the 
first phase, the Assyrians conquered Tyre and the coast. In the second phase, they 
defeated Syrian troops in battle, conquered Transjordan and made a surprise 
attack on the Arabian tribes. In the last phase, they conquered Damascus, Galilee 
and Gezer. In the second part of this article, the author investigates the logistics 
of these campaigns and at the end the author evaluated the consequences of the 
Assyrian invasion in terms of human and material losses and the administrative 
reorganization of the region. 


(*) For other cases of collecting information from occupied territories in the 
Levant see ND 2662, 2686, 2773, and 2716. 
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The Macrostructure of Matthew's Gospel: A New Proposal 


An important question in studying Matthew is how the book is 
structured. The results of studies of this issue vary considerably. The 
differences are so great that it is sometimes seriously doubted whether 
the first gospel in fact has a clear basic structure ('). The diversity of 
solutions can partly be explained by the complexity of the subject, and 
partly also by lack of agreement on the methods to be used. Such a 
study can be undertaken from a diachronic perspective but it is better 
to do so from a literary-synchronic perspective (?). The task with which 
the exegete is faced in the latter case is described by D.R. Bauer as 
follows: “a) to determine the major units and sub-units within the 
Gospel, and b) to identify the structural relationships within and 
between these units” C). 

Through the differences in the chosen research perspective, the 
existing proposals for the structure of Matthew vary widely. I will not 


() Cf. R.H. GUNDRY, Matthew. A Commentary on his Literary and 
Theological Art (Grand Rapids 1982) 11: “the Gospel of Matthew is structurally 
mixed”. 

C) In the case of a diachronical approach, the attention is focused on the 
Kompositionsgeschichte: the question is then whether and to what extent 
Matthew, in writing his gospel, was influenced by compositional characteristics 
of his sources. See e.g. B. STANDAERT, *L'Évangile selon Matthieu: Composition 
et genre littéraire", The Four Gospels (ed. F. VAN SEGBROECK - C.M. TUCKETT — 
G. VAN BELLE — J. VERHEYDEN) (BETL, 100-B; Leuven 1992) II, 1223-1250; 
M.E. BORING, “The Convergence of Source Analysis, Social History and Literary 
Structure in the Gospel of Matthew", Society of Biblical Literature. Seminar 
Papers 33 (1994) 598: "Reflections on the way Matthew put his narrative together 
might be expanded to include the composition history of the document, and not 
only the compositional features". According to U. Luz, Das Evangelium nach 
Matthdus (EKK 1/1; Zürich 1985) I, 16-17, Matthew was so strongly bound to his 
sources “daß man nicht bei der Strukturanalyse diachrone Fragen ausklammern 
kann" and therefore he formulates as a first methodical thesis: "Methodisch 
kontrollierbar fragen kann man allein nach der vom Evangelisten bewuft 
beabsichtigten Gliederung, nicht nach einer unabhängig davon auf der Textebene 
allein existierenden Struktur". 

C) D.R. BAUER, The Structure of Matthew's Gospel. A Study in Literary 
Design (JSNTSS 31; Sheffield 1988) 13. What literary and rhetorical techniques 
must be taken into account in a structural analysis is formulated by H.J.B. 
COMBRINK, “The Macrostructure of the Gospel of Matthew", Neotestamentica 16 
(1982) 6-10. 
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present a complete description of the sfatus quaestionis here but will 
restrict myself to a number of representative examples (sections 1 and 
2). In section 3, I will present a new proposal for the structure of 
Matthew. 


1. Narrative blocs and discourses alternate 


According to B.W. Bacon, Matthew has divided his gospel, by 
analogy to the books of Moses, into five blocs, which are so 
independent of each other that they can be considered as five books (*). 
He bases this idea on two phenomena. The first is that a discourse by 
Jesus is concluded five times with a stereotypical formula (Kat éyéveto 
Ote étéheoev KTA. in 7,28; 11,1; 13,53; 19,1; 26,1); according to Bacon, 
this formula introduces a deep caesura in the text. The second 
phenomenon is that each discourse (D) is preceded by an introductory 
narrative section (N) that always forms a whole with the relevant 
discourse. In total, this pattern (N + D) occurs five times, so that 
Matthew consists of five books, of which the first begins in 3,1 and the 
last ends in 25,46. The five books are framed by a preamble (Matt 1-2) 
and an epilogue (Matt 26-28). In a scheme: 


Preamble 1,1-2,23 
Book 1 3,1-4,25 (N) and 5,1-7,27 (D); formula: 7,28-29 
Book 2 8,1-9,35 (N) and 9,36-10,42 (D); formula: 11,1 
Book 3 11,2-12,50 (N) and 13,1-52 (D); formula: 13,53 
Book 4 13,54-17,20 (N) and 17,22-18,35 (D); formula: 19,1a 
Book 5 19,1b-22,46 (N) and 23,1-25,46 (D); formula: 26,1 
Epilogue 26,3-28,20 


The view of Matthew's Gospel consisting of five books has been 
supported by literary analyses of C.R. Smith). His two main 
arguments are: 1. the Gospel of Matthew alternates between narrative 
and discourse, and 2. each narrative introduces a theme on which the 
following discourse subsequently expounds. The Gospel's underlying 
principle is constituted by five consecutive narrative-discourse pairs, 
in each of which a specific theme relating to the Kingdom is being 
elaborated. 


(‘) B.W. BACON, “The Five Books of Matthew Against the Jews”, The 
Expositor VII, 85 (1918) 56-66; 1D, Studies in Matthew (New York 1930). 
Largely followed by R.E. BROWN, An Introduction to the New Testament (The 
Anchor Bible Reference Library; New York 1997) 172. 

6) C.R. SMITH, “Literary Evidence of a Fivefold Structure in the Gospel of 
Matthew", NTS 43 (1997) 540-551. 
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Introduction Genealogy (1,1-17) 
The foundations of the kingdom First Narrative First Discourse 
(1,18-4,25) (5,1-7,29) 
The mission of the kingdom Second Narrative Second Discourse 
(8,1-9,38) (10,1-42) 
The mystery of the kingdom Third Narrative Third Discourse 
(11,1-13,9) (13,10-53) 
The family of the kingdom Fourth Narrative Fourth Discourse 
(13,54-17,27) (18,1-35) 
The destiny of the kingdom Fifth Narrative Fifth Discourse 
(19,1-23,39) (24,1-25,46) 
Conclusion Passion Narrative 
(26,1-28,20) 


It is obvious that this proposal enriches Bacon's ideas with new 
elements. To this it ought to be remarked that the introduction is 
restricted to the genealogy, and that the third discourse does not begin 
until 13,10. 

The placing of the formula shows where the discourses end, but 
not precisely where they begin(*). Does the Sermon on the Mount 
begin in 4,23, in 4,25 or in 5,1? Does the Mission Discourse start in 
10,5b, in 9,35 or in 9,36? Does the Community Discourse begin with 
the disciples’ question in 18,1, with the dialogue between Jesus and 
Peter in 17,24-27 or with the passion prediction in 17,22? Does the 
discourse in Matt 23 in fact form a whole with the Eschatological 
Discourse in Matt 24-25? These questions already indicate that the 
strict distinction between N and D is rather artificial. This impression 
is strengthened when we include Matt 1-2 and 26-28 in the debate. 
Bacon labels these parts as the prologue and the epilogue, respectively, 
and therefore they do not form part of the five books that Matthew 
consists of. Especially for Matt 26—28, this is hardly convincing, since 
these chapters are indisputably the dramatic climax of Matthew's story 
of Jesus. Given the distinction between N and D, Matt 1—2 and 26-28 
can also be categorised under N. Or in other words, the alternation 
between N and D is not characteristic of 3,1—25,46 only, but of the 
entire book. This opinion is defended by C.H. Lohr. According to him, 
Matthew consists of six narrative sections and five discourses (Matt 
23-25 is seen as one discourse). He argues for a concentric ordering 
with the Parable Discourse as the centre of the entire book (’): 


(°) This issue is discussed by T.J. KEEGAN, "Introductory Formulae for 
Matthean Discourses", CBQ 44 (1982) 415-430. 
() C.H. Lonr, “Oral Techniques in the Gospel of Matthew”, CBQ 23 (1961) 
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A 1-4 Narrative 1: Birth and beginnings 
B 5-7 Sermon I: Blessings, entering kingdom 
C 8-9 Narrative 2: Authority and invitation 
D 10 Sermon II: Mission Discourse 
E 11-12 Narrative 3: Rejection by this generation 
F 13 Sermon III: Parables of the kingdom 
E 14-17 Narrative 4: Acknowledgment by disciples 
D” 18 Sermon IV: Community Discourse 
E 19-22 Narrative 5: Authority and invitation 
B’ 23-25 Sermon V: Woes, Coming of the kingdom 
A? 26-28 Narrative 6: Death and rebirth 


According to Bacon, each discourse is linked up with the narrative 
bloc that precedes it. This view is based on the fact that he attributes a 
concluding function to the stereotypical formula. This has been 
disputed by a number of authors. They point out that this formula does 
not so much have a concluding function but rather a linking one (*). 
After all, it is important that this formula is always found in a 
subordinate clause introduced by ote that is combined with a main 
clause relating to the continuation of the story. The consequences of 
this view for the segmentation of Matthew have been elaborated as 
follows by P. Rolland (°): 


Prologue 1,14,16: From the Old to the New Testament 
1. Infancy Narratives (1,1-2,23) 
2. John the Baptist and Jesus (3,1-4,16) 
First Part 4,17-9,34: The Kingdom of God is at Hand 
1. Introduction and Discourse (4,17-7,29) 
2. Narrative section (8,1—9,34) 


427. A concentric ordering has also been presented by COMBRINK, “Macro- 
structure”, 16: A: 1,1-4,17; B: 4,18-7,29; C: 8,1-9,35; D: 9,36-11,1; E: 
11,2-12,50; F: 13,1-53; E”: 13,54-16,20; D’: 16,21-20,34; C’: 21,1-22,46; B’: 
23,1-25,46; A”: 26,1-28,20 (similarly in H.J.B. COMBRINK, “The Structure of 
Matthews Gospel as Narrative", TynBul 34 (1983) 61-90 (here 71). This 
segmentation of the text differs considerably from Lohr's mainly in segments E”, 
D’ and C’. 

(*) This is formulated — slightly too strongly — as follows by U. Luz, Das 
Evangelium nach Matthäus, I, 19: “... «al &yévevo Ote etéheoev etc. in 7,28; 11,1; 
13,53; 19,1; 26,1 schließt syntaktisch nicht eine Rede ab, sondern leitet eine neue 
Etappe der Erzáhlung ein!”. 

(°) Ph. ROLLAND, “From the Genesis to the End of the World. The Plan of 
Matthew's Gospel”, BTB 2 (1972) 156: “We deem it preferable to consider the 
transition formula five times repeated [...] as a connecting link, and to join to each 
discourse the narratives that follow instead of those that precede”. See also W. 
SCHMAUCH, “Die Komposition des Mattháus-Evangeliums in ihrer Bedeutung für 
seine Interpretation”, ID., ... zu achten aufs Wort. Ausgewáhlte Arbeiten 
(Góttingen 1967) 64-87. 
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Second Part 9,35-12,50: The Lost Sheep of the House of Israel 

1. Introduction and Discourse (9,35-10,42) 

2. Narrative section (11,1-12,50) 
Third Part 13,1-17,27: I will build my Church 

1. Discourse (13,1-58) 

2. Narrative section (14,1—17,27) 
Fourth Part 18,1—23,39: The True Israel 

1. Discourse (18,1-35) 

2. Narrative section (19,1—23,39) 
Fifth Part 24,1-28,20: The Final Victory 

1. Discourse (24,1-25,46) 

2. Narrative section (26,1-28,20) 


The division into five parts is retained, but the five sections are 
different from Bacon's. They do not consist of N + D, but of D + N. 
The concluding chapters (26-28) are no longer in an isolated position. 
Furthermore, it is remarkable that Rolland detaches Matt 23 from the 
Eschatological Discourse, but his classifying this chapter as a narrative 
section testifies to an urge for regularisation. 

After this reversion of the ordering (D + N instead of N + D), a 
compromise between the two views was bound to be emerge. This 
compromise was suggested by D.L. Barr('). He argues that the 
discourses are not only connected to the narrative material that 
precedes them, but also to the narrative material by which they are 
followed (pattern: N + D > N). Schematically, his proposal is as 
follows: Matt 1-4 (N) — 5—7 (D) ^ 8-9 (N) —10 (D) ^ 11-12 (N) 
<- 13,1-52 (D) ^ 13,53-17,27 (N) < 18 (D) ^ 19-22 (N) + 23-25 
(D) ^ 26-28 (N). 

These examples will suffice to illustrate the discussion on the 
structure of Matthew on the basis of the two phenomena signalled by 
Bacon: the stereotypical formula and the alternation of N and D. I will 
conclude this overview with a critical appraisal. 

(1) The formula itself always concludes a discourse, but the 
complete sentence of which it forms a part also links up with what 
follows. It is not possible to gather from the formula where the 
discourse begins, nor does it show where the narrative that follows the 
discourse exactly ends. For the precise determination of these 
boundaries, other criteria must be applied. 

(2) The subdivisions mentioned are based on “une distinction 


(*) D.L. BARR, “The Drama of Matthew's Gospel: A Reconsideration of Its 
Structure and Purpose", Theology Digest 24 (1976) 352: “The discourses are not 
dividers, but connectors, linking two sections of narrative together". 
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artificielle et rigide entre narration et discours" ("). That it would be 
advisable not to make this rigid distinction is apparent from the lack 
of unanimity on the precise demarcation of D and N. The clearest 
example of this is that Matt 23 is classified as D by one author and as 
N by another (and this notwithstanding the fact that we are dealing 
here with an uninterrupted monologue by Jesus!). Moreover, the sharp 
distinction between N and D suggest that the five long discourses are 
detached from the rest of Matthew's story of Jesus and that they 
always interrupt this story. This position is untenable for, as character 
text, the discourses are principally embedded in the narrator's text. 
Moreover it is remarkable that also narrative texts in Matthew have a 
discursive character. 

(3) Furthermore, I would like to point out two other phenomena. 
Firstly, in the parts classified as N, Jesus also speaks frequently and 
sometimes at some length: apart from 11,2-3.7a, Matt 11 only consists 
of words spoken by Jesus; 12,25-45 contains a monologue by Jesus, 
that is only interrupted in 12,38-39a by a remark from his listeners; 
Matt 19—22 contains many statements by Jesus. Secondly, the reverse 
can also be observed: the parts that are labelled D contain some 
narrative sentences, which remind the reader that the character text 1s 
embedded in the narrator's text (13,10.36; 18,21-22). 


2. A story in three acts 


A second proposal for the structure of Matthew, that continues to 
be influential, was developed by E. Krentz and was subsequently 
propagated by J.D. Kingsbury and D.R. Bauer("). Their point of 
departure is the parallelism between 4,17 and 16,21. Both verses open 
with do tote npEato ó IMoodg, followed by an infinitive (knpÜooerv 
Ko A&yew in 4,17; Seukvvevv in 16,21) and a brief summary of the 
content of Jesus’ words. These verses would have a macrosyntactic 
function and serve as the captions of two long sections, the first 
(4,17-16,20) about Jesus” proclamation of the kingdom and the second 
(16,21—28,20) about his journey to Jerusalem and about his passion, 


(1) D.W. GOODING, “Structure Littéraire de Matthieu, XIIL53 à XVIIL35", 
RB 85 (1978) 233. 

(+?) E. KRENTZ, “The Extent of Matthew's Prologue. Toward the Structure of 
the First Gospel", JBL 83 (1964) 409-414; J.D. KINGSBURY, “The Structure of 
Matthew's Gospel and His Concept of Salvation-History", CBQ 35 (1973) 451- 
474; 1b, Matthew. Structure, Christology, Kingdom (London - Philadelphia 1975) 
1-39 (Chapter I; same title); BAUER, The Structure of Matthew's Gospel. 
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death, and resurrection. These two sections are preceded by a long text 
(1,1—4,16) that functions as a prologue that informs the reader on 
Jesus” identity. This introductive part also has a caption that relates to 
the content of the entire part (BiBAos yevéoews ”Inood Xprotod viod 
Aavtô vio ‘ABpaau). In this perspective, the Gospel according to 
Matthew consists of three parts: 


I. 11416 Jesus as a Person 
IL 4,17-16,20 His Proclamation 
III. 16,21—28,20 His Passion, Death, and Resurrection 


In his book Matthew as Story, Kingsbury has elaborated this basic 
pattern further (°): 


I. 11-4,6 The Presentation of Jesus 
IL 4,17-16,20 The Ministry of Jesus to Israel and Israel s Repudiation of Jesus 
1. 4,17-11,1 The Ministry of Jesus to Israel 
2.11,2-16,20 Israel's Repudiation of Jesus 
II. 16,21-28,20 The Journey of Jesus to Jerusalem and His Suffering, Death, and 
Resurrection 
1.16,21-25,46 The Journey of Jesus to Jerusalem and His 
Activity in the Temple 
2.26,1-28,20 The Betrayal, Condemnation, Crucifixion, 
and Resurrection of Jesus 


Within this proposal, that does justice to the narrative character of 
the gospel, the stereotypical formula following Jesus' five discourses 
has a linking rather than a dividing function. However, there are deep 
caesuras between 4,16 and 4,17 and between 16,20 and 16,21. 

That part I (1,1—4,16) is a textual unit is clear, according to the 
authors of this option, by two phenomena: a) this long text fragment 
shows explicit interest in Jesus' identity; b) his vicissitudes are 
regularly presented as the fulfilment of statements from Scripture. We 
do not only encounter these two phenomena in 1,1-2,23 but also in 
3,1-4,16. It is true that the christological interest emerges strongest in 
Matt 1-2, where Jesus is referred to in various ways (1,1.16.23; 
2,2.6.15.23), but this line culminates in 3,17 where God himself calls 
him his beloved Son. The four formula quotations in Matt 1—2 (1,22- 
23; 2,15.17-18.23) are also followed up in 4,14-16. 


(5) J.D. KINGSBURY, Matthew as Story (Philadelphia ?1988) 40-93. We 
encounter the same refinements in BAUER, The Structure of Matthew's Gospel, 
73-108. 
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Kingsbury further emphasises that there is only a slight caesura 
between Matt 2 and Matt 3: the particle de in 3,1 has a linking function, 
and ev voc Nuépons Exetvats bridges a long period of time, also in 
Exod 2,11 (LXX), while the story continues (^). There is not a deep 
caesura between 4,11 and 4,12 either since the name Jesus, last 
mentioned in 4,10, is not repeated in 4,12. 

Matt 1,1 is interpreted as the caption covering the entire part I. To 
support this opinion, Kingsbury — in imitation of Krentz — points to 
Gen 2,4a and especially to Gen 5,1. In the Septuagint, ftfAoc yev£osoc 
in Gen 5,1 introduces a textual unit (5,1—6,8), that consists of a 
genealogy and a subsequent narrative section. In Matthew, we also 
encounter a genealogy (1,1-17), followed by a long series of stories 
(1,18—4,16; so not merely 1,18—2,23). Within the entire book, part I 
has the function of a prologue; in preparation to the description of 
Jesus' ministry (from 4,17 onwards), the reader is informed, in 
1,1-4,16, on Jesus” identity. 

Parts II and III are both coherent text units. The caption of part II 
(4,17) is recapitulated in a number of summaries (4,23-25; 9,35; 
11,1b)(?). Similarly, the caption of part III (16,21), the prediction of 
Jesus' suffering, death, and resurrection, is repeated in 17,22-23 and 
20,17-19. This latter aspect was somewhat refined by T.B. Slater, who 
points out that 26,2 should also be included in the series mentioned by 
Kingsbury ('9). 

It is astonishing that this division into three is still so popular("), 
for it is some time ago now that F. Neirynck's apposite criticism has 
accurately revealed the weak link in the entire construction (^). He 


(^) The time adjunct in Exod 2,11 in the LXX is not exactly the same as in 
Matt 3,1. The LXX has £v tais ru£pouc tais morais £ketvouc. 

('5)In order to express their function as foundation of the story, summaries 
are labelled as ‘Basisberichte’ by K. BERGER, Formen und Gattungen im Neuen 
Testament (UTB 2532; Tübingen — Basel 2005) 388-391. 

(9) T.B. SLATER, “Notes on Matthew's Structure", JBL 99 (1980) 436: “As a 
mere corrective to Kingsbury, the three passion-predictions are 17:22-23, 20:17- 
19, and 26:2, with 16:21 being more a redactional statement than a prediction". 

(7) See the divisions in: J. GNILKA, Das Matthüusevangelium (HTKNT, 1/2; 
Freiburg — Basel — Wien 1988) II, 524: Vorgeschichte: 1,1-4,16; 1. Hauptteil: 
4,17-16,20; 2. Hauptteil: 16,21-25,46; Passion und Ostern: 26,1-28,20. 

(*) F. NEIRYNCK, “La rédaction matthéenne et la structure du premier 
évangile”, ETL 43 (1967) 41-73; F. NEIRYNCK, “APO TOTE HRXATO and the 
Structure of Matthew", ETL 64 (1988) 21-59. 
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acknowledges the parallelism in the formulations of 4,17 and 16,21(), 
but he disputes the argument that do tote npEato indicates the 
beginning of a new section. To this end, he calls attention to the fact 
that and tote also occurs in Matt 26,16, where it refers to the 
preceding verses (26,14-15). 

In 16,21 and 4,17, the time adjunct axo tote is also very closely 
connected with the event narrated immediately before. According to 
Neirynck, the sentences introduced by amò tote do belong to a passage 
that started earlier: 4,17 is an integral part of 4,12-17; 16,21 introduces 
a new turn in the conversation between Jesus and his disciples in the 
neighbourhood of Caesarea Philippi (16,13-28); 26,16 forms the 
conclusion of 26,3-16. Within the gospel as a whole, these three 
pericopes occupy an important place: all three introduce a new phase in 
Jesus” ministry. Neirynck thus attributes a function to the three 
pericopes that is related to the function that Kingsbury gives to 4,17 and 
16,21. Still, there is an important difference. Within Kingsbury's 
division, there is first a period in which Jesus proclaims the kingdom 
(4,17-16,20), and then a period in which his suffering, death, and 
resurrection are central (16,21—28,20). According to Neirynck, the 
different phases cannot be separated so rigidly. On the contrary, it can be 
said that they overlap — at least partly. Also after 16,20, Jesus speaks 
many times about the kingdom (in 26,29 for the last time); the reverse 
is also true: Jesus' death is touched upon before 16,21 (e.g. in 9,15 and 
12,14.40). Interesting is also Neirynck's suggestion to include 26,3-16 
in the series of passages that introduce a new phase. After this passage, 
the events that have been announced since 16,13-28 come to a head. 

I will conclude this section with three critical remarks on details 
from Kingsbury's argument: 

(1) According to Kingsbury, the three parts of which Matthew 
consists each have their own caption (1,1; 4,17; 16,21), the content of 
which is elaborated in the section which they introduce. Much can be 
said against this. How can the content of 1,1 (Jesus is the son of David, 
the son of Abraham) be reconciled with Kingsbury's claim that part I 
culminates in 3,17 where Jesus is called the Son of God? There is also 
a certain tension between 4,17 and part II: in 4,17, only Jesus' 
proclamation is mentioned, while part II also focuses on his acts (see 


(°) Except for Matthew, amò tote np£arto occurs nowhere else in the New 
Testament, nor in the LXX. The time adjunct and tóte can be found elsewhere: 
Ezra 5,16; Pss 75,8; 92,2; Qoh 8,12; Matt 26,16; Luke 16,16. 
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e.g. 11,2). The caption in 16,21 anticipates events that are not 
extensively elaborated until the passion narrative and hardly covers the 
content of 16,21-25,46. 

(2) The substantive correspondence between the caption of 4,17 
and the summaries in part II (4,23-25; 9,35; 11,1b) is only relative. The 
summaries regularly have &tôaokerv and kynpvooetv; however, 4,17 
has xnpvooew and Aéyew. Furthermore, the summaries also mention 
Jesus’ acts, especially his healings (Beparevo). Even more 
importantly, these summaries do not occur after 11,1b whereas part II 
does not end until 16,20. To a lesser degree, this same objection 
applies to the relation between the caption in 16,21 and the passion 
predictions in 17,22-23 and 20,17-19. If, following Slater, 26,2 is also 
added to this series, the passion predictions are more or less evenly 
spread over part III. 

(3) Kingsbury describes 4,17—16,20 as "the ministry of Jesus to 
Israel and Israel's repudiation of Jesus". It bears witness to little 
feeling for nuance that Kingsbury lumps together the Jewish leaders 
and the people under the all-encompassing term "Israel" and that he 
speaks of a negative reaction of the entire Jewish people to Jesus” 
words and deeds. 


3. The Macrostructure of Matthew's Gospel: A New Solution 


In this section, I will present a new proposal concerning the 
macrostructure of the Gospel according to Matthew, with the starting 
point that this gospel is a narrative text, a story about Jesus. The 
narrator offers his main character ample opportunity to speak. These 
sections are to be considered as character's text and are as such 
embedded in the narrator's text. The same goes for the five discourses 
held by Jesus that the narrator, judging by his concluding formula, 
presents as textual units. We must do justice to these units when 
answering the question which sub-structures can be recognised in the 
book. Nonetheless, these do not themselves present us with the key to 
the determination of the macrostructure. 

In this section, I will take a closer look at a number of textual 
phenomena that have a structuring function. I will begin by discussing 
a characteristic that the Gospel according to Matthew has in common 
with every other narrative text: the events related take place in a 
certain temporal and spatial setting (a and b). Assuming the distinction 
between "kernels" and "satellites", I will step by step develop a new 
solution (c-g). 
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a) Temporal information 


The book of Matthew covers the period round the birth of Jesus up 
till his resurrection from the dead. This juncture is expanded further 
backward and forward by means of references to the past 
(retrospections) and to the future (anticipations). The farthest point in 
the past to be mentioned in Matthew is the creation of the world 
(19,4.8), and the furthest point in the future is the coming of the Son of 
Man (24,3.27.29.39) or the end of the age (13,39.40.49; 24,3; 28,20). 
Twice, the narrator indicates that, from a temporal point of view, he 
stands at great distance from the events that he narrates. In 27,8 and 
28,15, he mentions two phenomena that originate in the period 
described in the book but that “to this day” are still well-known or 
influential. 

There are a number of indications that give an idea of the temporal 
organisation of Matthew's story about Jesus. In 1,2-17, the history of 
Israel is reviewed, starting with Abraham and culminating in Jesus. The 
episodes in 1,18—2,23 take place towards the end of the rule of Herod 
the Great and at the beginning of Archelaus' administration. There is a 
long time-span between the establishment of the young Jesus in 
Nazareth (2,22-23) and the ministry of John the Baptist (3,1) (?). An 
unspecified period of time passes between the temptation of Jesus in 
the desert (4,1-11) and the time when he decides to go and live in 
Capernaum (4,12-17). The summaries in 4,23 and 9,35 characterize in 
a few strokes of the pen the activities of Jesus in Galilee during a long 
period of time. In 11,12-13, a review of the history that has been told so 
faris to be found; the retroversion formulated here refers back to John's 
ministry as narrated in 3,1-17 (amò de vóv muepov ‘Iwavvou tot 
Bartiotod tws àpu ...); together, John and Jesus have made the 
kingdom of heaven accessible, whilst “until John came” (£0g Iwavvov) 
it was predicted by all the Prophets and the Torah (?). In 11,25, we 
come across the time adjunct £v &keivo và kapo, that is then repeated 
twice (12,1 and 14,1). This formula indicates that the time has come 
when Jesus confronts those around him with the necessity to make 


(*) G. HAFNER, “‘Jene Tage” (Mt 3,1) und die Umfang des matthäischen 
‘Prologs’”, BZ 37 (1993) 51, challenges the idea that there is a deep caesura 
between 2,23 and 3,1 and he considers the “in those days" used in 3,1 to be a 
"Verknüpfung von für den Evangelisten zeitlich zusammengehórenden 
Ereignissen". 

(2) In 11,12, amò has an inclusive meaning and, in 11,13, ¿ws has an 
exclusive one. 
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decisive choices. In Jerusalem, Jesus debates with various adversaries 
for a whole day in the temple (see 21,18: “in the morning"; 22,23: “the 
same day”; 22,46: "from that day”). Not until the passion narrative is 
the passage of time described with great precision (?). 

For the rest, the indications of time offer little to hold on to in the 
determination of the temporal organisation of the story. The concrete 
temporal details merely have a function within the pericope in which 
they are to be found (?), or they make a connection with the previous 
passage (*). As a rule, tote, that appears 90 times, has a binding 
function. An exception to this are the cases of amò tote (4,17; 16,21; 
26,16); this temporal notion marks a new phase in the work of Jesus. 
In 4,17 amò tote marks the beginning of the period in which Jesus 
proclaims the coming of the kingdom of heaven. As has already been 
mentioned, this period of time starts as soon as he goes to live in 
Capernaum and not just after, and continues right up till his suffering 
and death. Whilst Jesus continues to preach the gospel of the kingdom, 
he also begins, in 16,13-28, to speak with his disciples about his 
pending death and resurrection. This marks the beginning of a 
subperiod that covers his stay near Caesarea Philippi up till two days 
before Easter (26,16). In 26,17, a new subperiod begins (marked by 
darò tote in 26,16), when he is indeed handed over to his adversaries. 

From this analysis of the temporal information in Matthew, I have 
come to the following conclusions. There is an interval of time between 
2,23 and 3,1 and also between 4,11 and 4,12. Jesus begins his ministry 
in 4,12-17. The summaries in 4,23 and 9,35 indicate that Jesus is acting 
as a teacher and healer for a long period of time in Galilee. In 11,2-24, 
a review is to be found of the ministry of John and Jesus. A new and 
crucial phase starts in 11,25. In 16,13-28, Jesus, at that time in the 
region of Caesarea Philippi, begins to speak of his suffering, death, and 
resurrection. The events announced come to a head in the passion 
narrative. This scenario, predicted time and again, begins with Judas 
looking for the most appropriate time to deliver Jesus up. 


b) Topographical information 


Most of the topographical details in Matthew are connected to 
Jesus. Although he lives in Nazareth (2,22) and Capernaum (4,13), 


(93) See: 26,2.17.20.31.34.55; 27,1.19.45-46.53.57.62.63.64; 28,1. 
(9) See 8,13; 12,1; 14,15.23.25; 15,28.32. 
(*) See 13,1; 17,1; 18,1. 
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respectively, he does not have a permanent place of abode (cf. 8,20) 
and moves restlessly from one place to another. 

This is a pattern which started right back in 2,1-23: following Jesus” 
birth in Bethlehem in Judea, Joseph takes him firstly to Egypt, and then 
to Nazareth in Galilee. Once an adult, he travels from Galilee to the 
desert of Judea to be baptized by John and he is led into the desert to be 
tempted by the devil. The temptations bring with them imaginary 
journeys to the holy city of Jerusalem and to a very high mountain. 
Following this, there is a sequence (4,12-20,34) in which various places 
and regions are mentioned. That Matthew uses the same order here as 
Mark in situating his story firstly in Galilee (4,12-15,20), then in the 
surrounding area (15,21—18,35), and finally in Judea (19,1—20,34) is not 
entirely convincing(?). Already in the part situated in Galilee 
(4,12-15,20), Jesus leaves Galilee and travels to the region of the 
Gadarenes (8,28-34); conversely, in 15,21-18,35 (that according to Allen 
should be situated “in the surrounding area of Galilee”), it is mentioned 
that Jesus and his disciples are in Galilee (17,22), in Capernaum to be 
precise (17,24). It is only from Matt 21 onwards that there is an obvious 
unity of place. In 21,1—28,15, the events related take place in Jerusalem 
or in the surrounding area of this city. The book ends, however, in the 
region in which Jesus was active for a long period of time: in 28,16-20, 
the risen Lord appears to the eleven on a mountain in Galilee. 

Thus, at first sight, few connections are to be found in the spatial 
setting of the events related. However, the impression given here 
evaporates when we note that various topographical data are clustered 
together by means of three refrains that are connected to one another. 

The first refrain was discovered by F. Breukelman and is to be 
found in 1,1—16,20 (°°). It can be recognized by the verb avaywpéw (= 
to withdraw), that 1s used in seven cases to indicate a move to another 
place: 

2,12-13 And having been warned in a dream not to return to Herod, they (- the 
wise men) left (avexWpnoav) for their own country by another road. 
Now after they had left (¿vaxopnoóvtov) [...] 

2,14 Then Joseph [...] went to (&vexopnoev) Egypt. 

2,22-23 But when he heard that [...]. And after being warned in a dream, he went 


away (avexwpnoev) to the district of Galilee. There he made his home 
in a town called Nazareth, [...] 


(2) This pattern is found in: W.C. ALLEN, A Critical and Exegetical 
Commentary on the Gospel according to S. Matthew (ICC; Edinburgh ?1947) 
LXIIL--LXIV. 

(29) F. BREUKELMAN, Bijbelse theologie (Kampen 1984) III, 144-166. 
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4,12 Now when Jesus heard that John had been arrested, he withdrew 
(avexopnoev) to Galilee. 

12,15 When Jesus became aware of this, he departed (avexopnoev). 

14,13 Now when Jesus heard this, he withdrew (avexwpnoev) from there in a 
boat to a deserted place by himself. 

15,21 Jesus left that place and went away (avexopnoev) to the district of Tyre 
and Sidon. 


That these sentences have the character of a refrain is clear from 
the fact that, apart from the verb avaywpéw, they also have a number 
of other fixed elements: a) people close to Jesus or Jesus himself 
withdraw(s); b) they do this because they hear or perceive that Jesus is 
being threatened by his adversaries; c) this withdrawal brings him to a 
new location that is usually named explicitly; d) in four cases, the 
refrain is accompanied by a fulfilment quotation (2,15.23; 4,14-16; 
12,18-21). 

The whole series shows a certain amount of progression. Initially, 
the wise men and Joseph are the subject of avaywpéw (2,12-13.14.22) 
but, from 4,12 onwards, this action is completed by Jesus himself. His 
life is threatened firstly by the local political leaders, Herod the Great 
(2,12-13.14) and his sons Archelaus (2,22) and Antipas (4,12; 14,13), 
but further on in the book, his circle of enemies is expanded with the 
Pharisees (12,14; 15,21), who are plotting his death. Progression can 
also be observed in the fact that Galilee, a region where initially Jesus 
is still safe (2,22; 4,12), is gradually becoming a hazardous area, as a 
result of which Jesus begins to avoid towns and villages, staying in 
uninhabited areas (14,13), and even venturing in the direction of the 
district of Tyre and Sidon, places inhabited by the gentiles (15,31). 
Having turned his back on the Pharisees and the Sadduccees (16,4), he 
leaves for the region of Caesarea Philippi. These moves have the 
remarkable effect of increasing Jesus' radius of action: in fact, he 
meets large crowds even in uninhabited areas, and, although he knows 
that he has been sent only for the lost sheep of the house of Israel 
(15,24), he relents to a woman from the world of the gentiles and has 
mercy on her, too. 

The fulfilment quotations connected to this refrain make it clear 
that Jesus’ wanderings take place according to a certain plan and that 
they have already been announced in texts of the Scripture that are 
presented by the narrator as God's own words. Thus, Jesus does not 
travel so restlessly through fear of his enemies, but in obedience to 
God. 

The refrain discussed focuses the attention on the constant that 
Jesus distances himself from Jerusalem and Judea, his native soil. This 
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movement ends in the region of Caesarea Philippi (16,13-28) and is 
altered by Jesus himself. As from this passage, we come across a new 
refrain that is expressed as follows. 

16,21 From that time on, Jesus began to show his disciples that he must go to 
Jerusalem and undergo great suffering at the hands of the elders and 
chief priests and scribes, and be killed, and on the third day be raised. 

17,22-23 “The Son of Man is going to be betrayed into human hands, and they 
will kill him, and on the third day he will be raised”. 

20,18-19 “See, we are going up to Jerusalem, and the Son of Man will be handed 
over to the chief priests and scribes, and they will condemn him to 
death; then they will hand him over to the Gentiles to be mocked and 
flogged and crucified; and on the third day he will be raised”. 


26,2 “You know that after two days the Passover is coming, and the Son of 
Man will be handed over to be crucified”. 


In 16,21 this refrain belongs to the narrator's text; in the three other 
cases, the narrator puts the words of the announcement into Jesus” 
mouth. The refrain can be recognized by the following fixed elements: 
a) Jesus travels purposefully and of his own free will; b) the journey 
takes him to Jerusalem (16,21; 20,17.18); c) he will be crucified there, 
but God will raise him up on the third day; d) the journey to Jerusalem 
is — just as those moves undertaken in 1,1-16,20 — covered by the 
ordinance of God (see det in 16,21); e) the refrain anticipates the 
events related in 26,17—28,15. 

At the time the events proclaimed are actually taking place in 
Jerusalem, a third and last refrain echoes: 


26,32 “But after I am raised up, I will go ahead of you to Galilee". 

28,7 “... and indeed he is going ahead of you to Galilee; there you will see 
him". 

28,10 *... go and tell my brothers to go to Galilee; there they will see me”. 


These sentences are spoken by Jesus (28,32; 28,10) and by an 
angel of the Lord (28,7) and contain the following fixed elements: a) 
the speaker anticipates the period following the resurrection of Jesus; 
b) mention is made of a future reunion between the resurrected Jesus 
and his disciples; c) the reunion will take place in Galilee. 

In the five concluding verses of Matthew (28,16-20), the raised 
expectation is fulfilled on a mountain in Galilee. This location results 
in a certain contrast between 28,16-20 and the long section in which 
the place of action is Jerusalem. In this case, Galilee is the base of 
operation for movement in every direction, the world over. From 
Galilee, Jesus sends his disciples to all nations with the promise that 
he will remain amongst them until the end of the age. Thus, in 28,16- 
20, the book ends with the beginning of a new journey, the starting 
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point of which (Galilee), the range (all nations) and the duration (till 
the end of the age) are indicated, whilst concrete details on the stages 
of the journey are not mentioned at all. 

These observations lead me to the conclusion that, on the basis of 
the topographical information that differs greatly in itself, we can 
distinguish three patterns: 

Pattern 1: Jesus flees from his enemies and thus expands his radius of action. 
Pattern 2: He voluntarily travels to Jerusalem, where he is to suffer and die and be 
raised up by God. 


Pattern 3: From Galilee, Jesus sends his disciples out to teach all nations until the 
end of the age. 


These three patterns are connected to one another. Pattern 2 is 
partly a reversal of pattern 1, whilst pattern 3 is an extension of pattern 
2. The three patterns are not separated from each other by rigid 
caesuras. Pattern 1 ends in the same textual unity (16,13-28) with 
which pattern 2 begins. In turn, pattern 2 reaches its peak in a textual 
unity (27,55-28,20), the last scene of which (28,16-20) touches on 
pattern 3. 


c) Kernels with satellites or pericopes with a hinge function? 


Having reached this point, I want to draw attention to a number of 
new insights in the structure of Matthew that are a result of a narrative 
analysis of this book. According to F. Matera, a long and complex 
story such as that of Matthew is more than just a sum of individual 
incidents (7). An important question is why the story that is being 
related passes in the way it does. This question concerns the plot or the 
intrigue of the book, that is to say, to the phenomenon that the 
individual incidents are arranged in a certain way in relation to one 
another by their mutual temporal and causal relations. Each individual 
episode does not weigh equally in the determination of the book's plot. 
Certain events initiate a turning point that influences the continuation 
of the story. Following S. Chatman, Matera calls such events “major 
events" or "kernels". They contribute to the fact that it becomes more 
and more likely that the story will end in a certain way and, in that 
sense, they are essential for the development of the plot of the book. 

According to Matera, a turning point occurs as a rule in a relatively 
short passage that is followed by a series of sub-texts in which events 
are presented that are a consequence of the new step that has been 


(7) F. MATERA, “The Plot of Matthew’s Gospel", CBO 49 (1987) 233-253. 
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taken in the kernel. Because these events (“minor events”) do not 
themselves offer new moments of choice, but instead elaborate on the 
one already made, they are not entirely indispensable. They do, 
however, fill the void between one kernel and the next. 

Matera uses these theoretical distinctions to find an answer to three 
questions: a) What is the plot in Matthew?; b) Where are the “kernels” 
within the plot of Matthew's Gospel?; c) What kind of narrative blocks 
does Matthew consist of? 

In answering the first question, Matera assumes that the salvation 
history is the most central notion in Matthew. After all, the book does 
extend all the way from Abraham (1,1) to the end of the age (28,20). 
Within this huge framework, it describes how Jesus, on the one hand, 
is (or: was) united with the people of Israel and, on the other, how he 
increasingly becomes accepted by gentiles. 

Matera sums up six passages in which there is a decisive turning 
point: 2,1a: the birth of Jesus; 4,12-17: the beginning of Jesus’ 
ministry; 11,2-6: John's question; 16,13-28: the conversation in the 
district of Caesarea Philippi; 21,1-17: the cleansing of the temple; 
28,16-20: the sending out of the disciples. 

The first five kernels are accompanied by a number of satellites, 
together with which they form a narrative block; in the case of the last 
kernel, such satellites are absent: 


“Kernels”: Narrative blocks: Description: 


2,1a 1. 1,14,11 The coming of the Messiah 

4,12-17 2. 4,12-11,1 The Messiah's ministry to Israel of preaching, 
teaching, and healing 

11,2-6 3. 11,2-16,12 The crisis in the Messiah's ministry 

16,13-28 4. 16,13-20,34 The Messiah's journey to Jerusalem 

21,1-17 5. 21,1-28,15 The Messiah's death and resurrection 

28,16-20 6. 28,16-20 The great commission 


An adapted form of Matera's hypothesis has been adopted by W. 
Carter (^). The following scheme shows what the modified plan of 
Matthew's Gospel looks like. 


“Kernels”: Narrative blocks: Description: 


1,18-25 1. 1,1-4,16 God is the origin of Jesus 
4,17-25 2. 4,17-11,1 Jesus manifests God's saving presence in his 
preaching and healing 


(2) W. CARTER, “Kernels and Narrative Blocks: The Structure of Matthew's 
Gospel", CBQ 54 (1992) 463-481. See also: ID., Matthew: Storyteller, Interpreter, 
Evangelist (Peabody, MA 1996) 159-175. 
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11,2-6 3. 11,2-16,20 Jesus” actions reveal his identity as God's 
commissioned agent, necessitating a response 
to the question of whether Israel will recognise 
him as God's Messiah 

16,21-28 4. 16,21-20,34 Jesus speaks to his disciples about his death 
and resurrection, an event that also shapes 


discipleship 

21,1-27 5. 21,1-27,66 In Jerusalem, Jesus is rejected by the Jewish 
leaders 

28,1-10 6. 28,1-20 The resurrected Jesus commissions his 


disciples to a worldwide mission 


Both authors come to a total of six narrative blocks. All sorts of 
differences become apparent in their demarcation. Carter agrees with 
the caesuras recommended by Kingsbury between 4,16 and 4,17 and 
between 16,20 and 16,21. He also places a caesura between 27,66 and 
28,1, which is hard to defend. With the exception of 11,2-6, the 
“kernels” suggested by Matera are also revised. Major modifications 
include the replacement of 2,1a (merely a subordinate clause) by 1,18- 
25 and 28,16-20 is no longer considered as a(n isolated) turning point 
in itself, but is given the status of a satellite of 28,1-10. The minor 
differences are that Matera's "kernels" are demarcated differently in 
three cases (4,17-25 instead of 4,12-17; 16,21-28 instead of 16,13-28; 
21,1-27 instead of 21,1-17). 

Both studies make it clear that certain passages have a macro 
syntactical function: they bring about a turning point in the plot, a 
turning point that is fleshed out in a large number of the subsequent 
pericopes. I agree with this principle, but also expand on it with the 
suggestion that such cardinal passages at the same time refer to the 
preceding block. With this double function in mind, I refer to them as 
hinge texts. In the following subsections, I will indicate which 
passages fulfil this double function and examine the scope of the 
narrative blocks that precede and follow these hinge texts. 


d) Matt 4,12-17 and 26,1-16 as hinge texts within the book as a 
whole 


Partly on the basis of the above, I will gradually develop a new 
outlook on the macrostructure of Matthew. My first step is that the 
book consists of a corpus (4,18—25,46), in which a continuous story is 
presented of Jesus' ministry, and that this corpus is contained in an 
overture (1,1—4,11) and a finale (26,17—28,20). The overture is 
connected to the corpus by means of a hinge text (4,12-17), whilst 
there is also a hinge text to be found in the transition from corpus to 
finale (26,1-16). In a schematic overview: 
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overture | hinge | corpus | hinge | finale 


1,1-4,11 4,12-17| 4,18-25,46 |26,1-16| 26,17-28,20 


The overture (1,1-4,11) is a textual unit, in which the narrator 
presents an image of the origin and identity of Jesus, and his future 
task. His origin is mentioned in Matt 1-2 (yéveotc in 1,1.18). Various 
descriptions clarify his identity: son of David, son of Abraham (1,1), 
Messiah (1,16), Emmanuel (1,23), king of the Jews (2,2), ruler or 
shepherd of the people of Israel (2,6), Nazorean (2,23), Son of God 
(2,15; 3,17). Jesus’ future task is described twice: he will save his 
people from their sins (1,21) and he is to fulfil all righteousness (3,15). 
A disadvantage to the regularly applied term “prologue” is that it gives 
the impression that 1,1—4,11 is a non-narrative introductory section, 
like the prologue in John 1,1-18. The term “overture” does more 
justice to the fact that Matthew's story about Jesus already begins in 
1,18. We can distinguish two sections within the overture as a whole 
(1,1-2,23 and 3,1—4,11) (?). The caesura between 4,11 and 4,12 is, 
however, much deeper than the one between 2,23 and 3,1; not until 
4,12 does the public ministry of Jesus begin. 

In the finale (26,17—28,20), Jesus” suffering and death and his 
resurrection are described. The term “finale” has been chosen in order 
to express that the passion narrative is an integrated constituent that 
forms the climax of the entire book. 

The overture and the finale are connected with one another in 
many respects. The stories about the beginning of Jesus” life and the 
preparations for his mission point towards the passion narrative, and 
conversely, the last part points back to the beginning again (?). 

The corpus covers the whole of Jesus’ public ministry. That this 
lengthy piece is a literary unit is confirmed by the fact that the narrator 
has his main character hold five discourses that are arranged 
chiastically in relation to one another. The “programme” discourse at 
the beginning, the Sermon on the Mount, has a counterpart in the 
Eschatological Discourse; the Missionary Discourse and the 
Community Discourse discuss the disciples' mission and their mutual 


(2) W. DAVIES — D.C. ALLISON, The Gospel according to Saint Matthew. A 
Critical and Exegetical Commentary (ICC; Edinburg 1988) I, 286-287, are of the 
opinion that there is a deep caesura between 2,23 and 3,1. 

(©) A detailed list of correspondences is to be found in W. WEREN, Matteiis 
(Belichting van het bijbelboek; 's-Hertogenbosch — Brugge 1994) 253-255. 
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relationships; the Parable Discourse has a central position and explains 
why the secrets of the kingdom are accessible to the disciples, whilst 
they are a mystery to outsiders. 

The corpus of the book is connected to the overture and the finale 
by means of hinge texts (4,12-17 and 26,1-16). The first hinge text 
bridges 1,1-4,11 and 4,18-25,46. This can be clarified as follows. 
Jesus’ move (4,12) is part of a continuous line that has begun in the 
overture (2,12-13.14.22) and that is later continued (12,15;14,13; 
15,21). The many places mentioned in 4,12-17 are a continuation of 
the accumulating topographical information in Matt 2, whereby the 
similarities between 4,12-16 and 2,22-23 draw particular attention. 
Matt 4,12-17 is also connected to the preceding text by the mention, in 
4,12, of John the Baptist, who had already been introduced in 3,1, and 
by the parallels between John's and Jesus’ message (3,2 = 4,17). 
Finally, there are several connections between 4,12-17 and the corpus: 
Capernaum, Jesus’ new home town, functions as the starting point for 
his wanderings through Galilee, and the kingdom of heaven remains 
an important subject throughout of his entire ministry. 

Matt 26,1-16 functions as a hinge between the heart of the book 
and the finale. There is strong indication of this in the subordinate 
clause in 26,1 that gives a review of Jesus” ministry and, in this 
context, focuses on the five discourses (“all these words”). In 26,2, 
Jesus repeats his earlier announcements of his death (16,21; 17,22-23; 
20,18-19), but by adding that the events announced will occur within 
two days, his statement at the same time functions as a heading to the 
passion narrative. The passage that follows (26,3-16) also anticipates 
the events to take place: together with Judas, the adversaries make 
preparations for Jesus” arrest (26,3-5.14-16), whilst the tender gesture 
by an anonymous woman is connected to his funeral (26,6-13). 


e) Matt 16,13-28 as a hinge within 4,18-25,46 


The next problem is the structure of the corpus (4,12-25,46). 
According to Matera, 16,13-28 is a textual unit. I support his criticism 
of the idea that this passage is split in two by do tote on the grounds 
of the following considerations. This passage has a unity of place (in 
the district of Caesarea Philippi). Jesus is accompanied only by his 
disciples here. The text consists mainly of direct speech and regularly 
alternates between the parts where Jesus is talking to all the disciples 
(16,13-15.20-21.24-28), and the parts in which he is in dialogue with 
Peter (16,16-19.22-23), whereby we are struck by the contrast between 
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what Jesus says to Peter in 16,17-18 and his statement in 16,23 (^). The 
passage as a whole is framed by the two references to the Son of Man 
(an inclusio). 

What then is the function of 16,13-28? Matera sees this part as a 
“Kernel”, in which, for the first time, the journey of the Messiah to 
Jerusalem is mentioned; this journey is entered into in more detail in 
the satellite texts that follow (17,1-20,34). In my opinion, 16,13-28 
extends much further than this: this passage points ahead to 
17,1-25,46, because it is not until 26,2 that there is a signal that the 
recurring announcement of Jesus” death actually becomes reality. 
Matera does not mention that 16,13-28 at the same time offers a 
recapitulation of the material from 4,18—16,12. As a result of this 
double direction of focus, I consider 16,13-28 not so much as a 
“Kernel”, but as a hinge within the whole corpus. 

The hinge function of 16,13-28 appears from a number of textual 
phenomena. The first topographical pattern (to withdraw) ends in this 
passage, whilst the second pattern (to and in Jerusalem) starts in the 
very same part. Further, the connections with 4,18—16,12 are clearly 
obvious: the question put by Jesus to his disciples with regard to his 
identity is related to John's question of whether he is the one that was 
to come (11,2); that, according to some, he was John the Baptist is an 
echo of the opinion expressed in 14,2 by Herod Antipas; Peter’s 
answer (“you are the Messiah, the Son of the living God”) links with 
the disciples’ confession in 14,33; that the knowledge of Jesus” identity 
can only result from divine revelation is also expressed in 11,27. Apart 
from recapitulations of the preceding text, 16,13-28 also anticipates 
later parts: the word “church” is also used in 18,17 (and is not further 
mentioned in Matthew); the role assigned to Peter (to bind and unbind) 
is linked with the role mentioned in 18,18 of the local church; the 
combination of an announcement of the passion with the instructions 
to the disciples on the implications of being followers (16,21-28) is 
repeated in 20,17-28. 


f) The structure of 4,18-16,12 


The first part of the corpus (4,18—16,12) is again made up of two 
sections (4,18—11,1 and 12,1—16,12), that are connected to one another 
by means of a hinge text (11,2-30). In a schematic overview: 


(51) First of all, Peter is praised as the receiver of God's revelation; then Jesus 
reproaches him for his thoughts not being those of God; first he is indicated as 
being a rock and then as a stumbling block. 
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4,18-16,12 16,13-28 (hinge) | 17.1-25,46 
4,18-11,1 | 11,2-30 (hinge) | 12,1-16,12 


Matt 4,18-11,1 opens with the calling of four fishermen (4,18-22) 
and closes with the instructions given to the twelve apostles 
(9,36-10,42). Although these two passages rather vary in length, a 
certain thematic similarity cannot be denied. Central in both cases is 
that Jesus assigns particular followers a task that is the continuation of 
his own mission. 

One of the next structuring phenomena are the summaries in 4,23 
and 9,35, that are practically identically worded (similarities in italics): 


4,23 Kai xepiñyev £v On vij Padraig, duddoKwv £v Tas ovvaywyais AUTOV kal 
KNPUOOWV to evayyédov THS Baordeias Kai OspozteUov TÁDOV VOOOV kai 
z&oav uaAakítav EV TO AUD. 

9,35 Kal mepinyev o 'InooUs TAS MOAELS THOS KAL vàc kouac, DLÓdOKOV Ev TATS 
cvvayoyotg avTOv Kal KNPUOOWV TO evayyédov THs Pacilelas Kal 
Beparevwv TÁADAV VOOOV KAL TADO uoAoktav. 


In each case, an imperfectum iterativum (nepuyev) is followed by 
three participles that shed light on the various facets of Jesus’ ministry: 
to teach, to preach, and to heal. An echo of these summaries is heard 
in 11,1b: uetéfin EketOev tod OLÓdOKeLV Kat KNPVOOEL ev taig 
TOAEOW av1óv. In this case, only Jesus’ role as a teacher and preacher 
is mentioned, and not his role as a healer. 

His role as a teacher is concretized in the Sermon on the Mount 
(4,24-8,1). Jesus’ lengthy and uninterrupted monologue (5,3-7,27) is 
embedded in a narrative framework (4,24—5,2 and 7,28—8,1), in which 
a number of elements mentioned in the beginning are repeated at the 
end, but then in reverse order: 


a 425  mwmkoXoU0noav AVTO OxhoL rorot 

b 5,1 àvéßn eic TO Opos 

c 542 EOLSQOKEV 

c' 729 fvyàp dSdoKov 

b’ 8,1 Katapavtos de adtod dro TOD Ópouc 
a’ 8,1 YKOAOVONOGV CYTO SYAOL rorot 


The role of Jesus as a healer is elaborated in 8,2—9,34, where he 
performs “deeds of power” ($uvduetc), that are referred to in 11,20 as 
being “the deeds of the Messiah’. That he is someone with authority is 
obvious from his words (7,29) as well as his deeds (8,9; 9,6.8). 

Jesus’ second sermon, the Missionary Discourse (10,5-42), is 
preceded by a narrative introduction (9,36-10,4) and ends in 11,1a 
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with the stereotype formula already applied in 7,28. A number of 
elements from the narrative introduction to the Sermon on the Mount 
recur in 9,36-37: 


5,1 Wav dé vovc ÓyAovc 9,36 dev dé vovc ÓyAovc 
ot ua Orat avtod [...] edidackev 9,37  xóxe Aéyev tois uaOnTois AVTOÚ 
AÚTOUS Ay wmv 


Matt 10,1 takes up the summarizing sketch of Jesus’ work in 4,23 
and 9,35: the twelve disciples are given the power to cast out unclean 
spirits and to cure every sickness and disease. Remarkably, they are 
not yet assigned the task of teaching; this does not happen until 28,20 
(SLÓdOKovtes avroùs), when they have heard everything Jesus has to 
say to them. In 11,1b, the only thing we hear is that Jesus journeys 
from one town to another in order to teach and proclaim his message. 

In the above, 11,2-30 is labelled as a textual unit with a hinge 
function. This standpoint deserves further explanation. First, I will 
enter into the proposed demarcation: is 11,2-30 indeed a textual unit? 

Matt 11,2-30 is almost entirely made up of direct speech that, with 
the exception of 11,3 is spoken entirely by Jesus. His words are only 
interrupted by short narrative sentences (11,7a.20.25a), that indicate to 
whom the speaker is talking. The coherence within 11,2-30 is also 
obvious from other phenomena. That 11,2-6 and 11,7-19 belong 
together, is evident on the grounds of an inclusio (11,2: “the deeds of 
the Messiah"; 11,19: “the deeds of wisdom"). The command given to 
John's disciples (11,4: “Go ..".) is executed in 11,7 (“As they went 
away ..".) Following John's question about Jesus, Jesus himself 
begins to speak about John. The narrative introduction in 11,7 
resembles that of 11,20 (MpEarto, followed by an infinitive: Aéyevv and 
ovetòttew, respectively). The time adjunct in 11,25 links not only 12,1 
but also the section preceding 11,25. 

And now the query as to the function of 11,2-30. In my opinion, 
11,2-30 does not have the character of a new episode in the story that 
is being related. Rather, the reader is given the impression that the 
story is momentarily interrupted here for an interim balance. My 
suggestion that this passage functions as a hinge is based on the 
presence in the text of retrospective and anticipating elements. First, I 
will mention a number of retrospective elements. 

In 11,2-6, John's followers ask the question whether Jesus is 
indeed the eschatological bringer of salvation (ov sl ó ¿pxóuevos). The 
term chosen reminds us of 3,11: 6 de ontow uov ¿pxóuevos. John 
allows the question to be asked as a result of news about tà £pya tov 
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Xptotov, a syntagm that is a recapitulation of the stories about Jesus’ 
deeds in 8,2-9,34. “Hear” and “see” in 11,4 refer back to the Sermon 
on the Mount and the series of stories that follow in which Jesus 
proves in word and in deed that he really is the Messiah. The recital in 
11,5 includes allusions to Isaiah (Isa 29,18-19; 35,5-6; 61,1) but, at the 
same time, it is a generalizing reproduction of individual cases that are 
described in 8,2-9,34 (°). The concluding beatitude in 11,6 reminds us 
of the beatitudes in 5,3-12. In short: in 11,2-6, Jesus gives an evalua- 
tive review of his own ministry in answer to a question presented by 
John. 

In 11,7-19, Jesus in turn asks a question about John, that he 
answers himself and that he seizes upon for an evaluative review of the 
Baptist's ministry. The question put three times to the people as to why 
they went to the desert (11,7.8.9) refers to 3,5 in combination with 3,1. 
John is not a man dressed in fine clothes (11,8), which fits 3,4 where 
he is dressed in a cloak made of camel’s hair. Jesus’ description of John 
in 11,10 is similar to the way in which John is presented in 3,3 by the 
narrator (in each case: oùtég totuv, followed by a quotation from the 
Scriptures). John's ministry is the last preparation for the coming of 
Jesus. According to 11,10, he comes ahead of Jesus (xpo npoowrov 
oov and £uxpoo9£v oov); this corresponds with 3,11 in which it is said 
of Jesus that he will come after John (omiow uov). The past is further 
structured in 11,12-13. In these verses, an attempt is made to 
differentiate between prediction and fulfilment. The period of fulfil- 
ment has begun with the coming of John. Characteristic of this period 
is that the kingdom has a hard time of it (Buatetar has a passive 
meaning: “suffer violence") and that adversaries (fvaovoi has a 
negative connotation) try to prevent its growth. The contemporaries of 
Jesus and John also react in a negative way towards them (11,16-19). 
Matt 11,20-24 also reviews the events told earlier. That Jesus' 
powerful deeds in the towns did not lead to conversion relates to the 
stories about his deeds in 8,2—9,34 and to his call for conversion in 
4,17. Capernaum, Jesus' own town (cf. 4,13; 8,5; 9,1), will bear the 
brunt. 

Anticipating elements are to be found in particular in 11,25-30. 
The time adjunct £v &keivo và Kapa is mentioned in 11,25 for the first 


(?) “The blind receive their sight”: cf. 9,27-31; “the lame walk": cf. 9,2-8; 
"the lepers are cleansed": cf. 8,2-4; “the deaf hear": cf. 9,32-34, where a mute 
begins to speak; "the dead are raised" cf. 9,18-19.23-26; "the good news is 
brought to the poor"; cf. “the poor" in 5,3 and “the good news" in 4,23 and 9,35. 
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time and is repeated in 12,1 and 14,1. That God is the origin of the 
revelation is confirmed in 16,17. Most important is that, in 11,25-27, 
there is for the first time a split between those who are impervious to 
the revelation, and those who are receptive to it. This distinction 
dominates the chapters to follow, where an explanation is given (e.g. 
13,10-17). 

The interim balance in 11,2-30 is followed by a lengthy sequence 
(12,1-16,12), in which the moves of Jesus form a repeatedly recurring 
refrain (12,15; 14,13; 15,21). In 4,18-11,1, he was especially active in 
the towns of Galilee (cf. the adjuncts of place in 4,23; 9,35; 11,1), 
whereas now he spends more and more of his time in uninhabited 
areas (?). 

Already in the first reading, it is apparent that the Parable 
Discourse is an individual subunit within this lengthy sequence 
(marked as such by the narrator in 13,53a). This discourse is flanked 
on two sides by narrative blocks (12,1-50 and 14,1-16,12), both of 
which start with £v &ketvo vo KaLp@ and which also show many other 
similarities: Jesus is forced to move due to his increasing conflicts with 
the Pharisees (mentioned in 12,2.14.24.38 and in 15,1.12; 16,1.6.11- 
12), whom he typifies as “a wicked and adulterous generation” 
(12,39.45 and 16,4). He is disturbed by their words (12,25-45), their 
traditions (15,1-20), and their teaching (16,1-12), and, at their request 
for a sign, he refers to the sign of Jonah (12,38-39 and 16,1-4); despite 
the opposition he tirelessly continues to heal the sick (12,9-14.15.22 
and 14,14.35-36; 15,21-28.30-31). 

That 14,1—16,12 is a coherent subunit is supported by three 
arguments: a) this section is strongly dominated by words that are 
related to food (*); b) in this part, frequent mention is made of the 
crossing of the lake (14,13.22-34; 15,39; 16,5); c) there are two 
retrospections at the end of 16,1-12: 16,9 refers back to the feeding of 
the five thousand in 14,13-21, and 16,10 to the feeding of the four 
thousand in 15,29-39. 

The sequence thus defined has a concentric structure. Its heart is 
the Parable Sermon (C), which is surrounded by two short scenes (B: 
12,46-50; B”: 13,53-58), that have in common that Jesus’ mother and 


(9) Le. 12,1: through the grain fields; 12,15: to an unidentified place; 14,13: 
to a deserted place; 14,23: up the mountain; 14,25ff: on the sea; 15,29: along the 
Sea of Galilee ... up the mountain (= in the desert, cf. 15,33). 

(*) Such words are of course unavoidable in the two feeding narratives 
(14,13-21; 15,29-39), but they can also be found in 15,1-20; 15,21-28; 16,1-12. 
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his brothers and sisters are mentioned. Around these are again two 
longer parts (A: 12,1-45; A”: 14,1-16,12), in which Jesus is in dispute 
with the Pharisees. 


g) The structure of 17,1-25,46 

The second part of the corpus (17,1-25,46) exhibits roughly the 
same pattern as the first part. It also has two long sections (17,1-20,24 
and 21,18—25,46), that are linked to one another by a hinge text (21,1- 
17). In a schematic overview: 


4,18-16,12 16,13-28 17,1-25,46 
(hinge) 
4,18-11,1 | 11,2-30 |12,1-16,12 17,1-20,34 | 21,1-17 | 21,18-25,46 
(hinge) (hinge) 


That 17,1—20,34 is a continuous sequence is determined especially 
by the new refrain that combines the various topographical information 
to form a long journey to Jerusalem. The refrain is introduced in 16,21 
to return in its most complete form in 17,22-23 and 20,18-19; parts of 
it are also echoed in 17,9.12 and 20,28. In comparison with 4,18—16,12, 
Jesus now travels in the opposite direction. This impression is 
strengthened by the fact that stopping places are mentioned (a 
mountain, the lake at Capernaum, his house) that were also mentioned 
when he moved further away from Jerusalem and Judea. As from 19,1, 
he leaves Galilee and continues his journey through Judea, with Jericho 
being the last place he visits before arriving in Jerusalem. The journey 
to Jerusalem is thus divided into two routes (17,1-27 and 19,1—20,34). 
The first route brings him to Capernaum where he holds one of his 
lengthy discourses. Summarized: 

A 17,-27 The first route: from the district of Caesarea Philippi to Capernaum 


B 18,-35 Discourse on the mutual relations within the community 
A' 19,1-20,34 The second route: from Capernaum in Galilee to Jericho in Judea 


The journey's destination is reached in 21,1-17. This part is a 
textual unit, because it has unity of time. In Mt, the entry into 
Jerusalem and the cleansing of the temple both take place on the same 
day (in Mark, this covers two days). It is not until 21,17 that Jesus 
leaves the city to spend the night in Bethany (?). The passage also has 


(9) Cf. GNILKA, Das Matthdusevangelium, II, 209: “Man könnte von einem 
Tag Jesu in Jerusalem sprechen, der durch Einzug und Tempelprotest 
gekennzeichnet ist". 
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unity of place, because the adjuncts of place in 21,1.10.12.17 are a 
continuation of one another that together create the impression of 
continuous movement. In the first nine verses, Jesus is in the vicinity 
of Jerusalem, in 21,10 he enters the city, in 21,12 he enters the temple 
and in 21,17 he leaves the city. 

As Jesus reaches his destination in 21,1-17, we could consider this 
passage to be part of the preceding text. However, because on arrival 
he immediately undertakes a number of controversial actions in the 
temple, thus becoming involved in a short debate with the chief priest 
and scribes, who cross his path again later, we can also consider this 
passage as an introduction to the sequel. The connection with the 
preceding block is also clear from the indication of Jesus as the Son of 
David (in 20,30-31 as well as 21,9). The crowd mentioned in 21,8-10 
are not inhabitants of Jerusalem but people who have travelled with 
Jesus to Jerusalem. They announce to the “whole city” that the man 
entering Jerusalem is a prophet, that his name is Jesus, and that he 
comes from Nazareth in Galilee. All this is information from earlier 
passages in the book. The places named, “the Mount of Olives”, “the 
temple”, and “Bethany”, show a connection with the sequel; all these 
locations, entered for the first time in 21,1-17, recur in subsequent 
passages. In view of all these connections with the preceding text and 
what follows, we can again typify this passage as a hinge text. 

After his arrival in Jerusalem, Jesus continues with the work he 
had been doing up till then: he heals the sick, debates with his 
adversaries and instructs his disciples. This is clearly expressed in the 
discourse he holds on the Mount of Olives (cf. “the mountain” in 5,1), 
in the presence of his disciples. In the sequence on Jesus” activities in 
the city, we can discern a clear structure: 


21,18-25,46 Jesus is active in Jerusalem 
A 21,18-22 A fig tree withers 
B 21,23-23,39 Debates with adversaries in the temple 
A’ 24,1-2 The temple shall be destroyed 
C 24,3-25,46 Discourse: the coming of the Son of Man 


Some explanation is necessary here. The whole block 
(21,18-25,46) takes place — justas 21,1-17 — on one day (see 21,18; 
22,23.46). It is the day after the entry into Jerusalem that is largely 
taken up with debates in the temple (21,23; 24,1). This lengthy part is 
framed by 21,18-22 and 24,1-2. The link between these short scenes 
can be explained as follows. In 21,18-22, Jesus, who is on his way 
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from Bethany to the temple, causes a fig tree to wither in the presence 
of his disciples. The tree is full of leaves but carries no fruit. The fig 
tree 1s an image of the temple (cf. the cleansing of the temple in 21,12- 
13 and the announcement of the destruction of the temple complex in 
24,1-2). 

Jesus culminates his activities in Jerusalem with the Eschatolo- 
gical Discourse. This takes place on the Mount of Olives, opposite the 
temple. The discourse is directed at his disciples and is about the long 
period between Jesus' resurrection and his parousia. 


* 
LE 


The last step in my search is to combine the results in a scheme 
that renders a clear view of the macrostructure of Matthew, the various 
parts of which I will provide with headings. The result is printed at the 
end of this article. 

What is new about this hypothesis is that it provides a layered 
image of the structure of Matthew's Gospel. At the first level, the 
structure is still coarse; at the second and third levels, the structure of 
the corpus (4,18—25,46) is presented gradually in more detail. What is 
also new is the insight that a number of passages function as hinges. 
Such a hinge text is linked with both the sequence that precedes it and 
the one that follows it. The size of these sequences is relatively large 
at the first level. At the second level, they are smaller and, at the third 
level, even smaller still. 

These two new insights explain why earlier research on the 
macrostructure of Matthew has led to such diverse results. Too much 
attention has been paid to rigid caesuras, whilst a typical characteristic 
of the composition of Matthew is the relatively smooth flow of the 
story. The various sections of the book partly overlap. In the hinge 
texts, patterns that have already been set are repeatedly continued 
whilst, at the same time, new patterns are indicated that are then 
further developed. 
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Tilburg University 
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SUMMARY 


The weakness of the proposals concerning the macrostructure of Matthew's 
Gospel made by Bacon and Kingsbury is that they depart from rigid caesuras, 
whilst a typical characteristic of the composition of this Gospel is the relatively 
smooth flow of the story. On the basis of the discovery that the various 
topographical data are clustered together by means of three refrains we can 
distinguish three patterns in the travels undertaken by Jesus. This rather coarse 
structure is further refined with the use of Matera's and Carter's distinction 
between kernels and satellites. Kernels are better labelled as "hinge texts". The 
following pericopes belong to this category: 4,12-17; 11,2-30; 16,13-28; 21,1-17; 
26,1-16. Each of them marks a turning point in the plot and has a double function: 
a hinge text is not only fleshed out in the subsequent pericopes but also refers to 
the preceding block. It is especially these "hinge texts" that underline the 
continuity of Matthew's narrative and should prevent us from focussing too much 
on alleged caesuras. 


Wim J.C. Weren 
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Doubt or Dispute (Jude 9 and 22-23) 
Rereading a Special New Testament Meaning through the 
Lense of Internal Evidence 


Jude uses the middle/passive verb ótopivoptoa twice in his letter (vv. 
9, 22). It is common exegetical practice to argue that he follows 
classical/Hellenistic convention when referring to a dispute between 
Michael and Satan (v. 9). In the final section of his letter, however, 
Jude is said to use Stapivouon with a special NT meaning — “doubt”, 
“hesitate”, or “waver”. Because the translation of ôtaxpivopou in v. 22 
greatly affects one's interpretation of Jude's final admonition, an 
investigation of this verb's meaning and function in Jude's letter is 
warranted. In this article, I discuss methodological problems inherent 
in the special NT meaning approach, offer a classical/Hellenistic 
interpretation of Suaxpivouoa in v. 22, and explore a thematic link 
between the two occurrences of ôtaxpivouo in this short letter. 


1. A special NT meaning for &wtkptvopnou? 


The concept of a special NT meaning for ôtaxpivoua, has, in 
contemporary exegesis, given birth to a variety of attempts to explain 
its own validity, among which three stand out. First, the special NT 
meaning can be deduced from a particular interpretation of the middle 
voice that is variously rendered “contend/dispute with oneself" (’), 
“being undecided within oneself” (?), or “being divided against/within 
oneself" ($). Second, the special NT meaning is correct because 


() Cf. W. BAUER, Griechisch deutsches Worterbuch zu den Schriften des 
Neuen Testaments und der frühchristlichen Literatur (ed. K. ALAND — B. ALAND) 
(Berlin — New York 1988) 370; B. GARTNER — H.F. BAYER, “Unterscheidung/ 
Zweifel”, TBLNT, 1719; L.T. JOHNSON, Reading Romans. A Literary and 
Theological Commentary (Reading the New Testament Series; New York 1997) 
202; S.E. PORTER, “Is dipsychos [James 1,8; 4,8] a “Christian” Word?”, Bib 71 
(1990) 479. 

Q) Cf. T. FRIBERG — B. FRIBERG — N.F. MILLER, Analytical Lexicon of the 
Greek New Testament (Baker’s Greek New Testament Library; Grand Rapids 
2000) 110. 

Q) Cf. P.J. HARTIN, James (Sacra Pagina 14; Collegeville 2003) 118; L.T. 
JOHNSON, The Letter of James (AB 37a; New York — London — Toronto — Sydney 
— Auckland 1995) 223; J.H. MOULTON — G. MILLIGAN, The Vocabulary of the 
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standard lexica and grammar books — Friedrich Blass and Albert 
Debrunner, Friedrich Büchsel, and Walter Bauer (*) — authenticate its 
existence. Third, the special NT meaning can be confirmed by cross- 
referencing specific NT passages that contain ôtaxpivoprou (°). 
Whereas most contemporary scholars use one form or another — or 
some combination — of these three explanations to justify the special 
NT meaning, “doubt”, for Staxpivouoa, a closer look at each of these 
arguments reveals their weaknesses. 

First, it is problematic to deduce a special NT meaning “doubt” 
(using reflexive expressions like “dispute with oneself” or “being 
divided against oneself") from the middle voice ôtaxpivouor. Such 
reflexive meanings are not present in the classical/Hellenistic Greek 
because the middle Siaxpivouoa consistently denotes a contesting 
partner other than — and outside of — oneself. In addition, none of 
the NT authors to which the special NT meaning is attributed embeds 
unequivocal linguistic evidence in the literary contexts surrounding 
duokpivouor that would lead hearers/readers of the passage to 
understand this verb to be semantically expanded. Internal markers 
that substantiate such a shift are either inconclusive or absent. For 
instance, many scholars observe that (with the exception of Acts 
10,20) the noun mots or the verb motevo occurs in the immediate 
literary context of passages with Suaxpivonoa (Mt 21,21, Mk 11,23, 
Rom 4,20, 14,23, Jas 1,6%, Jude 22) and, therefore, interpret that these 
authors juxtapose ôtaxpivouor with words from the stem mot. 
However, the common inference that these words mark the antithesis 
faith-doubt, therefore implying ôtaxpivouor should be translated 


Greek New Testament Illustrated from the Papyri and other Non-Literary Sources 
(Grand Rapids 1963) 150; W. SCHMITTHALS, Der Rómerbrief. Ein Kommentar 
(Gütersloh 1988) 509. 

(^) BAUER, Wörterbuch, 370-371; F. BLASS — A. DEBRUNNER — F. REHKOPF, 
Grammatik des neutestamentlichen Griechisch (Gottingen 1984) $78:73; F. 
BÜCHSEL, “kpivo”, TWNT, III, 920-955. 

(9) Contemporary lexica, dictionaries, and commentaries define a distinct 
category, NT meaning, for &taxpivopox in Mt 21,21, Mk 11,23, Acts 10,20, Rom 
4,20, 14,23, Jas 1,62, and Jude 22 in addition to — and separate from — the 
classical/Hellenistic Greek meaning (to be separated; to come to a decision; to 
contend); cf. BAUER, Wôrterbuch, 370-371; LSJ, 399; D.J. HARRINGTON, “Jude 
and 2 Peter”, / Peter, Jude and 2 Peter (ed. D.J. HARRINGTON) (Sacra Pagina 15; 
Collegeville 2003) 221; T.R. SCHREINER, /, 2 Peter, Jude (NAC 37; Nashville 
2003) 488. 
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“doubt” (9), goes beyond the literary context of each given verse, 
requires support from an argument that is based on a special NT 
meaning of Suaxpivouoa, and fails to explain 1) why the antithesis 
must be formulated faith-doubt in the NT but not in extra-biblical 
texts (7); 2) what contextual aspects deny that the antithesis may be 
expressed faithfulness-contest/dispute; 3) what semantic properties of 
tiotig and what traditional Jewish rictic-concepts require that doubt, 
not dispute, be the appropriate antitheses to mitotic; 4) why only the 
special NT meaning of Siakpivouon can appropriately capture the 
relationship with mtottc in specific NT passages that other words 
conceptually related to niotis cannot (*); and 5) what clear criteria the 
hearer/reader should apply to decipher whether or not the meaning of 
the verb is semantically modified. The presence of words from the 
stem nto1* in the immediate literary context of Suoxpivouoa is not a 
reliable indicator of special NT meaning. In both Jas 1,6 and 2,4, for 
instance, dlakpivouor occurs within literary contexts that include 
mot (1,3.6; 2,1.5), but only one of these contexts is said to establish 
a special NT meaning (°); in the context of Acts 10,20, words from the 
stem mot* are completely absent; Jude 22 is several clauses removed 
from the noun mots (v. 20). 

Second, whereas contemporary exegetes frequently reference 
Blass/Debrunner, Büchsel, and Bauer to support their view that 


(9) Cf. G. DAUTZENBERG, “Siapivo”, EWNT, I, 735; M. DIBELIUS — H. 
GREEVEN, James (Hermeneia; Philadelphia 1976) 136; GARTNER — BAYER, 
“Unterscheidung/Zweifel”, 1719; D. Moo, The Epistle to the Romans (NICNT; 
Grand Rapids — Cambridge 1996) 862, n. 882; PORTER, "Is dipsychos [James 1,8; 
4,8] a “Christian” Word?", 479; W. SANDAY — A.C. HEADLAM, A Critical and 
Exegetical Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans (ICC; Edinburgh *1902) 
115: 

C) Cf. Josephus, De bello Judaico 7, 1.94.1-95.1. 

(*) Cf. Diodorus Siculus, Bibliotheca historica 20.15.3.1-4; Philo of 
Alexandria, De posteritate Caini 13.4-5; De ebrietate 169.6-7; De mutatione 
nominum 177.7-178.2; De somniis 1.12.2-12.3; Josephus, Antiquitates Judaicae 
18.329.1-3; Plutarch, Cato Minor 17.4.1-2; Mt 14,31. 

(°) Dibelius — Greeven’s (James, 136) statement concerning Jas 1,6 and 2,4 
that “the translation ‘to doubt’ in 1,6, which is assured by the antithesis ‘in faith’ 
(èv mtotet), in no way binds an interpreter of 2,4 (where the antithesis is lacking) 
to the same translation”, indicates that for them, the antithesis needs to be 
embedded within the clause that contains ètakpivouor. However, this criterion 
(which does not take into account that Jas 2,5 also includes the prepositional 
expression £v mtotet) cannot be applied to all NT passages that are said to feature 
õakpivouor’s special NT meaning. 
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ôtakpivouor has a special meaning in the NT (°), these venerable 
scholars do not provide conclusive supporting evidence for their view. 
Blass/Debrunner simply assert that SLaxpivouoa means “doubt” but do 
not discuss how they reach their conclusion. Büchsel speculates that 
the Aramaic-speaking Jesus gave the word 155 a new meaning ‘©, 
which Greek-speaking Christianity translated ôtaxpivouou, but admits 
the lack of evidence that 355 was translated ôtaxpivouou before Jesus” 
time(?). Bauer cross-references between NT texts and validates the 
existence of a new, special NT category of meaning with quotations of 
three proof-texts from the 6" century CE writer, Cyril of Scythopolis. In 
addition to the fact that Cyril's use of ôtaxpivouou is irrelevant to the 
interpretation of NT texts, the literary contexts within which he uses 
Suapivouon do not validate Bauer's assumption that Cyril attributed a 
special NT meaning to this verb (°). 

Third, cross-referencing NT verses with each other to prove a 
particular meaning sets a circular argument in motion (*). Because of 
the limited text-corpus that is said to contain this special meaning (>), 
at least one instance of ótakpivopoa in one specific passage is posited 
to mean “doubt” before a recurrence of the special meaning is proven 
in other NT passages. From a methodological perspective, a circular 
argument cannot verify the claim for which proof it is itself utilized. 
Similar to an understanding of NT Greek as language sui generi, the 


(?) Cf. J.H. GREENLEE, An Exegetical Summary of Jude (Dallas 1999) 71; L. 
Monnis, The Epistle to the Romans (Grand Rapids 1988) 212, n. 293; C.D. 
OSBURN, “The Text of Jude 22-23", ZNW 63 (1972) 141, n. 149. 

(!!) Similar to ôtakpivouon in the Greek linguistic environment, 355 connotes 
being divided and separated (as, e.g., in Gen 10,25); cf. W.L. HOLLADAY, A 
Concise Hebrew and Aramaic Lexicon of the Old Testament (Grand Rapids — 
Leiden 1988) 292. 

(°) BÜCHSEL, “xpiva@’, 950-951. 

(5) Vita Euthymii 79,24-80,11 and 51,22-52,18 describe decision making 
processes, not doubt. Vita Sabae 173,12-174,8 describes a dispute between Saba 
and the "fathers". In light of the structurally parallel clause in Acts 11,2, which 
Bauer lists with instances in which Suaxpivouoa means “to contend”, his reference 
to Vita Sabae is puzzling. 

(^) C. BURCHARD, Der Jakobusbrief (ANT 15/1; Tübingen 2000) 60, and 
DIBELIUS — GREEVEN, James, 136 critique the cross-referencing approach. 

(5) With the exception of Acts 11,2, Jas 2,4, and Jude 9, the meaning 
"doubt" /"hesitate"/"waver" is limited to the aforementioned eight NT texts (cf. fn 
5). Greek authors that pre- and post-date NT writers never produce or adopt this 
special NT meaning; cf. BUCHSEL, “kpívo”, 950; DAUTZENBERG, “rapivæ”, 734; 
L.O. RICHARDS, Expository Dictionary of Bible Words (Grand Rapids 1985) 23. 
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special NT meaning claim is built upon the assumptions 1) Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, Paul, James, and Jude write independently, virtually 
detached from the larger Greek linguistic environment, ad hoc 
transforming the meaning of a common word (5); and 2) the special 
meaning of Suaxpivouos is distributed across a variety of NT texts, 
rising above biographies, time, genre, and geography. To what causes 
can one attribute the sudden semantic birth and death of this new 
meaning, the co-existence of parallel meanings (special NT and 
classical/Hellenistic) of Suaxpivouor (*”), and the biblical author's 
subsequent rejection of common Greek words for “doubt” (e.g., 
uw t&Go or £v6oiGo) in certain passages but not in others (cf. Mt 
14,13; 28,17)? 

It would seem it is the scholars themselves, with their own 
interpretations, who have initiated a shift of meaning for which 
conclusive semantic and literary evidence is absent. Perhaps the most 
dramatic aspect of adherence to the concept of a special NT meaning 
in specific passages, is the shift in meaning from ôtaxpivouon as 
marker of an inter-personal, social conflict, to &uxkptvoptoa as reflexive 
indicator of an individual's intra-personal conflict (previsously stated 
as lexically unsupportable). 


2. Jude 9 


Ataxpivouar occurs first in v. 9 within a section (vv. 4-15) that is, 
I propose, chiastically organized [A - B — C— D— C! — B' — A'] C9). 

Jude's reference to the proscribed judgment (xpiua) of certain 
persons (tives &v0ponoi) who deny the Lord (xúpioc) in [A] (°), and 


('*) With reference to the difference between the development of special NT 
vocabulary and the classification, NT meaning, for Greek vocabulary, cf. S.E. 
PORTER, "Problems in the Language of the Bible: Misunderstandings that 
Continue to Plague Biblical Interpretation", The Nature of Religious Language. A 
Colloquium (ed. S.E. PORTER) (Sheffield 1996) 23-29, 40-46. 

(7) Matthew uses ôtoxpivouar (21,21) and àä ot (14,13; 28,17), and, 
according to most contemporary exegetes, Luke (Acts 10,20; 11,2), James (1,6; 
2,4), and Jude (Jude 9, 22) apparently alternate between classical/Hellenistic and 
special NT meaning. 

(5) Others propose different structural organizations of this section in Jude’s 
letter; cf., for instance, E.R. WENDLAND's survey (“A Comparative Study of 
*Rhetorical Criticism', Ancient and Modern - With Special Reference to the 
Larger Structure and Function of the Epistle of Jude", Neot 28/1 [1994] 193-228) 
of structural outlines that are informed by rhetorical criticism. 

(°) I understand Jude's clause ot razon rpoyeypanuévot eic TODTO TO Kpiuo 
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the prophecy that the Lord is moving to judge (xpio1c) these persons 
(otor) in [A], constitute the outer literary frame of the chiastic 
structure. The enclosed inner frame consists of a series of examples 
[5]: sinful conduct both on earth (v. 5, unbelieving Israelites; v .7, 
immorality of Sodom and Gomorrah) and in heaven (v. 6, angels who 
leave their domain)(?) that God subsequently punishes (v. 5, 
destruction; v. 6, eternal shackles; v. 7, eternal fire). The structural 
mirror of these second-layer, inner frame examples of negative 
behavior is found in a polemic against anonymous persons who 
presently “infiltrate” (mapevoedvoav; v. 4) the community of the 
faithful [s'] C). With these examples, Jude highlights both the 
infiltrators’ sinful conduct and the expected future consequences 
consistent with God's responses to such conduct in the 
literary/mythological past. By beginning his polemic with three 
additional short examples (v. 11: the way of Cain; Balaam's error; 
Korah’s rebellion) (7) of persons who were punished by God with 
destruction (v. 11), Jude ensures that his audience will successfully 
follow his rhetorical move, and apply his examples to their community 
situation. The application of past examples to present community 
experience occurs in the innermost literary frame, [c] and [c'], which 
verses function as a transition from the preceding examples to the 
polemic that follows. It is here (in [c][c']) that Jude reveals his 
examples are meant to comment upon his expectations for the 
community's infiltrators' dire consequences. 


(v. 4) to refer to the expected fate of the intruders, i.e., their future condemnation 
is already firmly established based on God's past pattern in dealing with such 
conduct. HARRINGTON, Jude and 2 Peter, 190 translates “those who long ago were 
sentenced to condemnation". 

(2) Jude seems to borrow from / Enoch in which angels leave heaven and 
introduce humans to sinful conduct; cf. D.J. CHARLES, “Jude’s Use of 
Pseudoepigraphical Source Material as Part of a Literary Strategy", NTS 37 
(1991) 135-137; HARRINGTON, Jude and 2 Peter, 196, 203-204; SCHREINER, /, 2 
Peter, Jude, 442, 448. 

C!) Cf. HARRINGTON, Jude and 2 Peter, 180-182, 219 for a brief discussion of 
varying opinions concerning the possible identities of the intruders mentioned in 
vv. 4, 8. Harrington suggests they may be similar in teaching and conduct to 
“radical Paulinists”, i.e., “spiritual” believers who Paul addresses in 1 Cor 1-4; 
12-14. 

(3) Cf. J.H. NEYREY, 2 Peter, Jude (AB 37c; New York — London - Toronto 
— Sydney - Auckland 1993) 72-74) for the significance of these three examples in 
non-biblical literature. 
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Table 1: The chiastic structure of vv. 4-15 


verse(s) structure Content 
4 [4] the Lord's judgment 
5-7 [5] examples of negative behavior 
8 [c] application to the infiltrators 
9 [D] Michael defers judgment to the Lord 
10 [c'] application to the infiltrators 
11-13 [5! polemic 
14-15 [4] the Lord's judgment 


At the structural center of vv. 4-14, [p], Jude introduces his 
audience to one more example. He alludes to a story about a 
mythological argument (6t&Aéyopnoa) between the archangel Michael 
and Satan (*), the setting of which occurs — similar to the example of 
the angels in v. 6 — within the metaphysical domain. However, 
dissimilar to v. 6, Michael's conduct (v. 9) does not provoke God to 
punish (*). Specifically, by not responding to Satan's challenge with 
Kpiotg BAocénutac, “a judgment of blasphemy” (?), Michael sets a 
positive example that Jude places at the center of the literary unit 
describing God's impending eschatological judgment [4][4'] — which, 
in turn, encloses statements concerning the blasphemous behavior of 
the infiltrators [c][c*]. The structural placement of [p] suggests that 
Michael's deference of a judgment that constitutes blasphemy 
functions as the central paradigm for non-judgmental conduct towards 
the community's infiltrators that Jude expects of his audience. Jude 
contrasts Michael's non-blasphemous conduct, which respects God's 


(+) With the exception that Michael disputes (Stakptvouevoc) with Satan 
concerning Moses' body and, in the end, calls on God to rebuke Satan, Jude 
discloses few details about the quarrel. Most scholars assume Jude relied on a text 
called Assumptio Mosis (cf. CHARLES, Source Material, 137; HARRINGTON, Jude 
and 2 Peter, 178-179, 198, 207-210) or Testament of Moses (cf. R.J. BAUCKHAM, 
Jude, 2 Peter [WBC 50; Waco 1983] 65-76) that is available today only in 
fragments (Assumptio Mosis, ed. A.-M. DENIS, Fragmenta pseudepigraphorum 
quae supersunt Graeca [Pseudepigrapha veteris testamenti Graece 3; Leiden 
1970] 63-67). 

(2) S.J. KRAFTCHICK, Jude, 2 Peter (Abingdon New Testament Commentary; 
Nashville 2002) 45, calls it a “counter-example”. 

(4) With J.B. Mayor, The Epistle of St. Jude and the Second Epistle of St. 
Peter. Greek Text with Introduction, Notes and Comments (Grand Rapids 1907) 
36, I understand the genitive Blacbnuiog to be an adjectival qualifier of the noun 
Kplo1c. 
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authority [D] (5, with the blasphemy of the infiltrators who reject 
Koptótng, “authority” (C7), and blaspheme 8ó&oa, “glories” [c] that they 
do not understand [c'] &*). Michael's action also stands in contrast to 
the angels mentioned in v. 6 who did not observe the limits of their 
authority (°°). With all these examples, Jude reminds the community 
that God, having judged and punished sinful behavior in the past, is 
ready to judge the infiltrators' behavior in the present. 

Thus, Jude progressively leads his audience from the Lord's 
judgment (v. 4[A]) to negative examples (vv. 5-7[5]), to application to 
the infiltrators (v. 8[c]), to Michael's positive example (v. 9[D]), to 
application to the infiltrators (v. 10[c']), to polemic (vv. 11-13[5']), and 
to the Lord's judgment (v. 14-15[A']) (?). The precise paradigmatic 


(29) Cf. P. PERKINS, First and Second Peter, James, and Jude (Interpretation; 
Louisville 1995) 151. HARRINGTON, Jude and 2 Peter, 198 notes that Michael 
showed respect for a fellow angel, which is, in my view, a secondary aspect at best.. 

(7) As SCHREINER, /, 2 Peter, Jude, 456 points out, this term can refer to 
human or divine leadership. He opts for the latter meaning. 

(*) BAUCKHAM, Jude, 2 Peter, 44, 61-62, however, sees a mere “catchword 
connection” between Jude's repeated use of words from the stem Blacbeu-. He 
rejects the notion that Jude might have created a conceptual link between the noun 
Blaceuto in the quote from Assumptio Mosis (v. 9), and the verb BAocoeuéo in 
Jude's application of Michael's example to the conduct of the infiltrators (vv. 8, 
10). Consequently, Bauckham suggests translating the expression xpíoig 
Bracpnuiac, “a condemnation of the devil for his slander”. Cf. SCHREINER, /, 2 
Peter, Jude, 460 for a critique of Bauckham's interpretation. 

(?) With Jude's example of the archangel Michael in mind, the term “glories” 
perhaps denotes any glorious being — including God — equal to, or higher than, 
the rank of angels in the hierarchy of heavenly powers (cf. Jude's reference to the 
infiltrators’ denial of the “master and kvptoc Jesus” in v. 4). Most scholars argue 
the plural, “glories” (v. 8), refers to angels; cf. BAUCKHAM, Jude, 2 Peter, 57; 
CHARLES, Source Material, 138, n. 39; HARRINGTON, Jude and 2 Peter, 197; 
SCHREINER, /, 2 Peter, Jude, 457. 

(©) Cf. J.T. REED — R.A. REESE, “Verbal Aspect, Discourse Prominence, and 
the Letter of Jude", FN 9 (1996) 191-198 for a discussion of Jude's use of Greek 
tense forms in vv. 4-14. They conclude that Jude indicates background or primary 
material through his grammatical choices. Thus, v. 9 — in aorist tense — belongs 
to background material that is “subordinate to a major theme of the letter" (see 
also vv. 5,6, 7, 11, 14, 15). On the other hand, vv. 8 and 10 — in present tense — 
convey “more rhetorically-prominent" material, and the letter's theme (see also 
vv. 7, 12, 13, 16, 17, 18, 19; cf. REED -REESE, *Verbal Aspect, Discourse 
Prominence, and the Letter of Jude", 192-193, 198). This conclusion is 
appropriate if one considers the macro-level structure of the letter. However, Reed 
and Reese do not describe the dynamic interconnection between background and 
thematic material that characterizes Jude's letter. As I attempt to demonstrate (by 
discussing the link between vv. 9 and 22), v. 9 is not only central to the structure 
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value of Michael's example for Jude's audience remains obscure at this 
point in the letter. However, this mystery will be revealed when Jude 
recalls Michael's conduct with the repeated use of the participle 
Suaxkpivóuevos (v. 22). 


3. Jude 22-23: a view from the inside 


In v. 22, the middle verb &taxpivouor reoccurs. Its immediate 
literary context (vv. 14-21) displays a parallel structure [A — B — C — A! 
— B' — c'] with a recurring theme. 


Table 2: The parallel structure of vv. 14-21 


verse(s)| structure content recurring theme 
14-15 Enoch's proph 
[4] noch's prop ecy . jeu 
16 [5] reference to infiltrators ("these are they") »" 
ite 2 they walk 
17 [c] address to community (“but you") Mob . 
a in line with 
17-18  |[4'] apostles' prophecy thei 
19 [81] reference to infiltrators (“these are they”) pu in 
20-21 [c] address to community (“but you") — 


Two prophecies precede v. 22, one from the Book of Enoch [4], the 
other from “the apostles of our Lord Jesus Christ” [4']. Jude matches 
each prophecy with contemporary-to-his-day characters and events 
(oùtoi eiotv, “these are they”; [8][8']; cf. v. 12)('). Thereafter, he 
addresses his audience with exhortations (dueîc dé, “but you”; [c][c']) 
that function as commentary on the content of the prophecies (?). With 
a quote from the Book of Enoch [4], Jude expresses his expectation 
that God is at hand to execute judgment on those who presently “walk 
in line with their own desires” and trouble the faithful members of the 
community [8]. In turn, the faithful are asked to remember that “the 


and argument of vv. 4-14 from a literary perspective, it is also central to the 
evolving theme of the letter. In other words, that which constitutes background 
information in v. 9 becomes the theme in v. 22. 

(') REED- REESE, “Verbal Aspect, Discourse Prominence, and the Letter of 
Jude”, 192-193 point out that Jude consistently uses the phrases odtot dé or odtot 
getou to indicate a shift in levels of discourse prominence, i.e., with the help of 
these phrases, Jude moves from background to “rhetorically-prominent” material 
in the text. 

(9) Cf. HARRINGTON, Jude and 2 Peter, 177 for a discussion of the 
“example/prophecy” — "application structure” of Jude’s letter. 
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apostles” foretold [A'] the appearance of persons who “walk in line 
with their own desires” as a particular sign of the eschaton [A']. With 
the repeated phrase “these are they” [5][8'], Jude identifies these 
persons as the infiltrators who are the target of his polemic throughout 
the letter. In these verses Jude describes the infiltrators’ behavior in 
terms of its affect on the community of the faithful. He names them 
“querulous murmurers" (yoyyvotai ueuyiuorpoi, [5]) and spiritless 
“separatists” (a)roduopifovtec, [5']) — and interprets the community's 
present-day experience to be an eschatological reality (?). 

Within this eschatological setting, Jude exhorts faithful community 
members to build themselves up in faith and pray in the holy spirit (v. 
20), to keep themselves in God's love and await God's mercy (v. 21). In 
turn, and in contrast to the infiltrators/querulous murmurers/ separatists 
who seek their own gain (v. 11) and only shepherd themselves (v. 12), 
Jude demands that his audience extend mercy to others, including the 
diakrinomenoi (v. 22). According to Jude, mercy is to be both the mark 
of relationships inside and outside of the community (vv. 2, 22) and the 
community's promise (v. 21) (**); mercy joins humans to divinity (v. 2) 
and mercy is extended to humans by divinity (v. 21). Thus, the faithful 
await a reality within which they are also called to live. But who are the 
diakrinomenoi who benefit from this mercy? 

Most contemporary scholars argue that Jude (vv. 22-23) exhorts 
the faithful to extend mercy to community members whose faith, 
under the influence of the infiltrators, vacillates from one side to the 
other, i.e., the diakrinomenoi (?). This popular interpretation of vv. 22- 
23 is virtually exclusively based on translating the verb 5uaxpivonoa as 


(9) Cf. CHARLES, Source Material, 133-134 for a brief discussion of the 
“apocalyptic mode" in Jude. 

(^) Many observe that vv. 2 and 21 are linked through the use of mercy 
terminology; cf. HARRINGTON, Jude and 2 Peter, 186; NEYREY, 2 Peter, Jude, 91. 
This link is further strengthened by Jude’s repeated use of &yiog and riotic in vv. 
3, 20; cf. BAUCKHAM, Jude, 2 Peter, 111 and KRAFTCHICK Jude, 2 Peter, 62-63 for 
this and additional links between the beginning and the end of Jude's letter. 
Neyrey, however, writes (2 Peter, Jude, 91) that Jude uses different concepts of 
mercy in his letter: in v. 2, mercy denotes God's covenant election and kindness; 
in v. 21, mercy is related to the judgment day. I am not convinced that one can 
confidently discern different shades of divine mercy in Jude's short letter. 

(3) Cf. GREENLEE, Exegetical Summary, 72; E.D. HIEBERT, “Selected Studies 
from Jude. Part 3: An Exposition of Jude 17-23", BS 142 (1985) 363-364; 
KRAFTCHICK, Jude, 2 Peter, 65-66; S. MCKNIGHT, “Jude”, Eerdmans Commentary 
on the Bible (ed. J.D.G. DUNN — J.W. RoGERSON) (Grand Rapids — Cambridge 
2003) 1533; SCHREINER, /, 2 Peter, Jude, 487-489. 
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“doubt” and on reading the accusative plural pronoun odg, “these”, 
which is placed at the beginning of v. 22, as though it refers to the 
recipients of Jude's letter. With this rendering, both grantor and 
recipients of mercy are the community of the faithful. 

However, at the beginning of this article, I have shown that the 
translation “doubt” for Saxpivouoa is not supported by the classical/ 
Hellenistic Greek lexical system; further, the immediate and larger 
literary contexts of Jude's text do not demand a special NT meaning 
for ôtakpivouar. Also, whereas it is grammatically possible that the 
pronoun otc might refer to subgroups among the faithful (whom Jude 
addresses in vv. 17, 20-21) or among the infiltrators/ separatists (whom 
Jude addresses in vv. 16, 19), these options are excluded on contextual 
grounds (*°). In my opinion, Jude places the expression «oi odg, “and 
these”, together with the participle ôtaxpivouévovus (with which it is in 
grammatical agreement) at the beginning of v. 22 in order to establish 
a link with v. 19 that allows his audience to identify the diakrinomenoi, 
"disputers", of v. 22 to be identical with the querulous murmurers and 
spiritless separatists in vv. 16, 19. My assessment of Jude's vocabulary 
(i.e., the translation “disputers” for ôtaxpivouoi) and syntax (i.e., the 
plural pronoun ovg as referent to the separatists mentioned in v. 19) is 
supported by several interrelated arguments. 

First, in the passage leading up to v. 22, Jude uses the distinct [8 — 
C — B! — C'] pattern to repeatedly contrast the members of the outside 
group, the querulous murmurers/separatists (odtot eic; [5][5']), with 
the inside group of the faithful (dues Se; [c][c']). Within this section 
(vv. 16-21), Jude does not provide information that supports an abrupt 
shift of his audience's attention from themselves (ueis; [c][c']) and 
the infiltrators (odtot; [8][8']) to another subgroup, diakrinomenoi, 
whose existence he neglects to mention in his preceding text. The 
plural participle amoëtopt£ovrec, “the separatists” (v. 19) — perhaps 
the only word in this literary context that expresses division — 
describes these separatists' divisive influence within the community as 
a whole, but does not foreshadow divisions among those who are 
faithful. The translation “separatists” for anoôtopi{ovtes attempts to 


(9) Cf. J.S. Allen’s (“A New Possibility for the Three-Clause Format of Jude 
22-3", NTS 44 [1998] 134-135) critique of the common approach to these verses, 
1.e., that they address various groups of believers exposed to different degrees of 
peril. Allen (135, 140) argues in a similar vein, stating that the context "lacks any 
indication of three distinct groups". 
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describe the infiltrators’ dual role within the community. The 
infiltrators cause division because they remain separated from the 
faithful. In my view, this interpretation is supported by the prefix àro. 
The division to which Jude's letter witnesses, exists within the 
community at large, between the separatists and the faithful, not 
among those who are faithful (??). 

Nevertheless, because Jude reports that the infiltrators have gained 
access to the community at large (nopevo£óucav; v. 4) and feast 
fearlessly together with its members (ovvevmyovpevor àdópoc; v. 12), 
one could argue that the separatists’ presence could potentially cause 
polarization within the community, which, at some time in the future, 
might motivate some of the faithful — or some of the separatists — to 
switch sides. However, Jude does not provide information about 
various degrees of belonging to one or the other group in the text. He 
also does not report changing membership within the community; even 
v. 24 does not refer to a “fall” of the faithful but to God's ability to keep 
the faithful “unstumbled” or “non-fallen” (àmtototovc). Thus, one 
could make a stronger argument that Jude views community 
membership as an "either — or" privilege, i.e., one either remains 
faithful, or one joins the separatists’ movement (and vice versa), than 
for the existence of nebulous, grey-zone membership identities. 
According to Jude, the main threat to the community faithful is the 
presence of infiltrators/querulous murmurers/separatists among them, 
1.e., their presence continues to divide the community. The threat is 
real; as far as we are told, the infiltrators never integrate with the 
faithful. Jude does not specify to what degree the separatist agenda is 
effective nor, for that matter, does he specify their agenda. 
Consequently, assessments of probable community damage caused by 
the separatists that are based on degrees of division among the faithful 
(which, in turn, are based on a special NT meaning attributed to 
ótopitvopod), are speculative. 

This standardized interpretation, i.e., that diakrinomenoi constitute 
a subdivision of the faithful within the community, the doubters, is 
built upon the assumption that Jude applies a special NT meaning to 


(7) Cf. C. LANDON, A Text-Critical Study of the Epistle of Jude (JNTSS 135; 
Sheffield 1996) 126 who argues that the variant reading &nodiopiCovtec Eavtov<s 
(present in a few manuscripts; C, 323, 378) should be considered authentic. He 
translates “[t]hese men separate themselves”. Others (cf. BAUCKHAM, Jude, 2 
Peter, 105; ALLEN, New Possibility, 140) interpret arnoôtopi£o to refer to the 
infiltrators splitting the group of the faithful. 
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the verb Suaxpivonoa that denotes a form of intrapersonal conflict, 
“doubt”. However, independent evidence (i.e., independent from a 
special NT meaning argument) for the existence of such an 
intrapersonal struggle within some of the faithful, and thus, evidence 
for a subgroup of “doubting-faithful”, is lacking (*). If someone 
reveals an inner disconnect with reality, it is the infiltrator who is lost 
in a dream world (v. 8); if one is empty inside, it is the infiltrator who 
is like a cloud without water (v. 11); and if one reveals that which fills 
this inner emptiness, it is the infiltrator who is a wild wave that coughs 
up shame (v. 13). 

Once interpretations of Svaxpivonoa with the special NT meaning, 
"doubt", are abandoned, it is possible to see that Jude's introduction of 
the plural ôtaxpivouévovs without further explanation suggests that 
this group of persons is already known to his audience — Jude 
consistently portrays them (vv. 4-21) as a force that threatens the 
faithful. Of the two groups mentioned throughout Jude's letter, the 
faithful and the infiltrators/querulous murmurers/separatists, only the 
latter fits the profile of diakrinomenoi, i.e., disputers (°). The 
translation “disputers” for ôtaxpivouévovs fits both within the 
classical/Hellenistic range of meaning and within the literary context 
of the letter, describing the final characteristic of the infiltrators (^). 


(3) In contrast, ALLEN, New Possibility, 140-141 translates Saxpivouoa 
“doubt”, and discovers “shadows of Jude's concern for those who doubt" 
throughout the letter. These "shadows", however, are cast solely by his 
assumption that there exists a special NT meaning for óuaxpivopox and lead to an 
unsubstantiated mirror-reading of Jude's text. Allen posits a group of doubting 
believers to be implicitly included in v. 19. For him, the verb änoûtopi£o signifies 
the presence of doubters. Allen also posits that v. 20, an exhortation to believers 
to build themselves up in faith, would apply to doubters; and in v. 24, the 
reference to being kept from falling would mean “to be kept from doubting". 

(>) Some, for instance KRAFTCHICK, Jude, 2 Peter, 66, HIEBERT, Exposition of 
Jude, 363, and SCHREINER, /, 2 Peter, Jude, 487-488 consider — but reject — the 
possibility that ôtaxpivouor may actually refer to “disputers”. However, C. BIGG, 
A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Epistles of St. Peter and St. Jude 
(ICC; Edinburgh 1901) 341, BAUCKHAM, Jude, 2 Peter, 115, MAYOR, Jude and 2 
Peter, 50, OSBURN, Text of Jude, 141, and NEYREY, 2 Peter, Jude, 22,84 favor the 
translation “disputers”; cf. also the unrevised Elberfelder Bibel (Wuppertal 1871) 
and L. SEGOND, La Sainte Bible qui comprend l'ancien et le nouveau Testament, 
traduits sur les textes originaux hébreu et grec, Paris 1910. 

(*) Cf. Neyrey's (2 Peter, Jude, 78-79) emphasis on the infiltrators' “sins of 
the mouth" is especially appropriate because Jude describes them as disputers: 
they deny the Lord (v. 4), insult the glories (v. 8), speak defiantly against the Lord 
(v. 15), and murmur disgruntledly (v. 16). Neyrey also points out (2 Peter, Jude, 
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Putting the special NT meaning aside, one sees the participle 
ÔLOKkpivouévovs can function as a conceptual link with the participle 
àmoótoptGovzeg in v. 19: both express inter-personal, social conflict. 
As disputers (v. 22), these persons are identical with separatists (v. 19) 
who model their conduct after Korah’s «vutoyia, “dispute” (v. 11), 
rather than the positive example established by Michael in his dispute 
with Satan (v. 9). 

Second, in contrast to the [B — c — B' — c'] parallel pattern that 
structurally dominates vv. 16-21 and thematically separates the faithful 
(dusic) from the querulous murmurers/separatists (odtot), Jude 
addresses the two groups together in vv. 22-23. He accomplishes this 
integration by 1) modifying the subject — object relationship; 2) 
changing verb tense and mood; and 3) front-positioning pronouns. 
Thus, Jude concludes his address to the community with a [B — C — 8! 
— c! — B°C°] pattern (*). 


Table 3: Pattern of Jude's concluding address to the faithful 
[B- c— B' - c' RC] 


verse(s)| structure address tense & mood pronoun 
16 [5] querulous murmurers | present indicative (eiotv) otor 

17 [c] faithful aorist imperative (uvýoðnte) Vuelo 
19 [81] separatists present indicative (eiotv) odtot 

21-21 [c'] faithful aorist imperative (Tnpñoute) ydp 
22-23 | [Ec] disputers/faithful present imperative (edeóte; oc ete) | ots 


With respect to the subject — object relationship, Jude juxtaposes 
statements about the querulous murmurers/separatists with direct 
address to the faithful in vv. 16-21: odtot siot (v. 16[8]) — Úueic dé (v. 
17[c]) — odtot ev (v. 19[B']) — dueîg Sé (vv. 20-21[c']). Each time he 
addresses the community [c][c'], he excludes references to ‘the other”, 
1.e., Jude does not include issues about the separatists in his address to 
the faithful. In [8°c°], however, he uses the subject address “you” (as in 
[c][c']) but changes the object to “these” (as in [5][2!]). Thus, Jude 
mentions both groups (the faithful and the querulous murmurers/ 
separatists) in [P^C?], modifying the [8 — C — B' — c'] subject — object 
pattern that dominates vv. 17-21. 


79) that James addresses the concern that a poisonous tongue pollutes human 
discourse (ch. 3) in a similar manner. 
(*) The final verses (24-25) address God, not the community. 
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With respect to tense and mood, present tense (indicative) marks 
references to the querulous murmurers/separatists and imperative 
mood (aorist and present) marks communal address in vv. 17-22, 
Significantly, Jude merges these tense and mood markers in [B°C°]: 
whereas he uses the aorist imperative to exhort the faithful to proper 
intra-communal actions — they are to remember (uvno8nte, [c]) and 
to guard themselves (tnprjoate, [c']) — he uses the present imperative 
to convey his instructions for contact with the diakrinomenoi (¿kMeóte; 
oa ete, [8°c°]). The present tense of the imperatives [8°][C®] is 
consistent with other present tense references to the querulous 
murmurers/separatists [8][8']; the imperative mood is consistent with 
Jude's communal address [c][c']. Thus, the imperative mood links vv. 
22-23 to the preceding passages (vv. 17-21); together they form a 
section that contains the only imperatives in the letter. The 
grammatical shift from aorist to present tense parallels Jude’s thematic 
move from directives that protect the inside group from outside 
influence (remember; guard) to instructions for communication with 
outsiders (extend mercy; save). 

With respect to syntax, Jude develops a distinct pattern of front- 
positioning pronouns in vv. 16-22: obtot (v. 16[5]) — duis (v. 17[c]) — 
ovtot (v. 19[8']) — dueîg (v. 20[c']) — Eavtoëc (v. 21[c']) — obs (v. 
22[B’]). Therewith, he emphatically signals the direction of his 
discourse at the beginning of each shift from audience to infiltrators 
and vice versa. The structural design of vv. 16-22 with its distinctive 
grammatical (i.e., tense and mood forms), thematic (1.e., the back and 
forth movement between “you” and “these”), and syntactical (i.e., the 
position of pronouns) features, supports my conclusion that the 
pronoun ovc [8°] refers to those who have previously been identified as 
oùtot [8][8']. Contrasting identity markers (i.e., markers that contrast 
“you” and “these”) run parallel from the twice repeated demonstrative 
pronoun oùtot [8][8'] to the relative pronoun in the accusative, og 
[B’], and from the twice repeated personal pronoun Quei [c][c'] to the 
reflexive pronoun in the accusative, Eavtovs [c']. The pronouns otc 
and eavtovc mark the final distinction between the two groups that 
Jude addresses throughout his letter (?). 


(?) The distribution of pronouns in the letter supports this conclusion. Jude 
prefers to address the faithful with a personal pronoun. Most frequently he uses 
second person plural bpeic (vv. 2, 32%, 521, 12, 17, 18, 20%, 24) but also includes 
first person plural address mueis (vv. 3, 42%, 17, 21, 25%); he uses the reflexive 
pronoun avtovg twice (vv. 20, 21). Jude never addresses members of the faithful 
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Third, based on my preceding observations concerning the 
translation of ôtakpivouat, i.e., the pronoun otc as referent to 
separatists, and aspects of the grammar, structure, and syntax of vv. 16- 
22, I believe the og év — [odg] dé sequence that characterizes both 
the two- and the three-clause renderings of vv. 22-23 (*) neither points 
to divisions among the faithful nor identifies factions among 
separatists. Rather, it structurally reflects the division between the 
faithful and the separatists, which is, according to Jude, caused by the 
separatists. By repeatedly and rhythmically shifting the faithful’s 
attention to “these disputers”, Jude superimposes an additional 
structure onto the otc uév — oùg Se — otc de sequence, which reflects 
his concern that the faithful respond in a manner that matches the 
infiltrators’ divisive force. The oùg uév — odg dé — odg 6€ sequence also 
marks the distinct progression of a chiastic argument. 


Table 4: The chiastic structure of vv. 22-23 [A-B-A'] 


verse | structure | content 

22 [A] Koi oùg pev ¿hebte ÔLOKPLVOHÉVOUS 

23 [8] ovs solerte . ÈK TUPÒG APTTOLOVTEG 
23 [4'] oùg dè ¿leúte . £v dopo urcodvTeg 


Table 4 reveals the structure of Jude's argument. The ovc uév [A] — 
oÙc dé [5] — ovc dé [A'] sequence of pronouns and particles, and the 
erede [A] — o@Cete [B] — EAeâte [4'] sequence of present imperatives 
provide the grammatical structure of vv. 22-23. The repetition of the 


with demonstrative or relative pronouns, which he uses, instead, in reference to 
the infiltrators: odto1 (vv. 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 19) and oic/ots (vv. 13, 22%). Jude 
also identifies the infiltrators by means of the indefinite pronoun qiveg (v. 4), the 
personal pronoun avtot (vv. 11, 16), and the reflexive pronoun gavtóv (vv. 12, 
13, 16). 

(4) Textual traditions concerning vv. 22-23 are complex; two basic versions 
exist, and both have multiple variant readings. The oldest text (P”) has two 
clauses; the Codex Sinaiticus (N) and the Codex Alexandrines (A) have three 
clauses; N is the preferred text of NA”. Cf. N.J. BIRDSALL, “The Text of Jude in 
P72”, JTS 14 (1963) 396-399 and S. Kuso, “Jude 22-23: Two-division Form or 
Three?”, New Testament Textual Criticism: Its Significance for Exegesis. Essays 
in Honor of Bruce M. Metzger (ed. E.J. EPP — G.D. FEE) (Oxford — New York 
1981) 239-253 for various opinions about the structure of vv. 22-23. I suggest that 
text-critical arguments for or against the two/three-clause structure of vv. 22-23 
that are based on a special NT meaning of Suaxpivonoa “doubt” be abandoned 
because of lack of evidence for that special meaning. 
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present imperative eAeate [A][A'] together with the open relative 
pronoun ovc [5][4'], and the absence of information about a qualitative 
difference between the first and the second éAedte [4][4'], constitute 
central elements of these verses' literary structure. Jude interweaves 
two different structures that support, mirror, and magnify the content 
of his final message to the faithful. Whereas his argument progresses 
in linear-grammatical and chiastic-thematic fashions, in combination, 
these grammatic and thematic structures limit each other, thereby 
causing the clear-cut, linear progression of Jude's exhortation (which 
scholars commonly suggest by extracting intra-communal subdivision 
from vv. 22-23) to be deemphasized (^). 

In this regard, other of Jude's grammatical and syntactical choices 
are of particular interest. First, Jude places ôtaxpivouévovs at the end 
of the clause [A]. Whereas this end-positioning of Saxprvouévovg may 
simply be a matter of style, it is only this participle that identifies the 
recipients of mercy within this literary context; it appears to have been 
deliberately placed. Without it, the pronoun otc [A] remains 
ambiguous; with it, the clause oùg uév £Aeâte Gtaxpivouévov, “to 
these extend mercy, the disputers", clarifies that Jude is calling the 
faithful to extend mercy to the disputers (not to other faithful 
community members). Second, only the first of the three pronouns, 
ovc [A], is qualified with a participle, $1axprvopgvovg, i.e., the clauses 
[8] and [A'] lack participles or nouns that correspond — either as 
qualifiers or in their placement — to the participle Svakprvouévovs as 
seen in [4]. According to my analysis of the function of vv. 22-23 
within the context of Jude's letter, repetition of the accusative plural 
ôtakpivouévous in [5] and [4'] — marked with a single black dot in the 
table — would produce grammatical redundancy because the chain of 
relative pronouns in the accusative (og) carries the same information. 
Indicating that mercy is to be extended to these separatists in v. 22, the 
participle ôtaxpivouévous fulfills its function of resolving ambiguity 
and is, thereafter, no longer needed. The two subsequent relative 
pronouns [5][A'] are its grammatical substitutes, i.e., “these” (odg) are 
always the disputers (^). 


(*) Cf., for instance, the progression proposed by the authors mentioned in fn 
35, or the progression suggested by the translators of the NRSV: have mercy on 
some; save others; have mercy on still others. 

(*) ALLEN, New Possibility, 136-140) makes a similar argument, albeit based 
on a survey of the use of the uév — dé construct in classical and Hellenistic Greek 
(cf. fn 53). With the majority of exegetes, Allen translates ôtaxpivouoi “doubt”. 
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Jude frames the central clause, oùs dè omCete Ek TUPOS APTALOVTEC, 
“some save, snatching them from the fire” [8](*°), with repeated 
instructions to extend mercy to the disputers [A][4']. Within a chiastic 
argument, the repeated directives, eAeGte [A][A'], are not redundant. 
Rather, they open and conclude the argument: the first clause [A] 
clarifies to whom mercy is to be extended, the disputers; the third 
clause [A'] clarifies how mercy ought to be extended, i.e., this 
engagement between the faithful and the disputers is to happen £v 
$óDo, “in fear". Given a chiastic argument, this structurally ambiguous 
expression — £v $óBo may qualify either the participle urcodvieg, 
“hating”, or the imperative £Aeûte, “extend mercy" — modifies the 
imperative and simultaneously establishes a lexical link with Jude's 
statement in v. 12, cuvevoyovuevor &óópoc: the infiltrators feast 
together “fearlessly” with community members(*’). In v. 12, Jude also 
uses the plural omAcdéec, “dangerous reef'(*), in reference to the 
intruders, which gives particular emphasis to the presence of fear in the 
community (?). The infiltrators can indeed "fearlessly" feast with 
community members, i.e., they are not a danger to themselves. Rather, 
they constitute a dangerous presence at communal celebrations that can 
shipwreck faithful members of the community (°°). Thus, the infiltrators 
need to be engaged “with fear". By framing the central command 
o@cete [8] with the imperatives erede [A][A'], Jude also clarifies that 
having mercy and saving are not mutually exclusive events. Rather, 


However, he differs from other exegetes by arguing that Jude, in vv. 22-23, 
addresses the faithful to save the one group of doubting members among them 
(not various levels of spiritually troubled believers). Thus, he posits three groups 
addressed in Jude's letter: the infiltrators, the faithful, and the one group of *weak 
believers who are coming under the thrall of the opponents". 

(5) Many scholars see the OT background of vv. 22-23 in Zech 3,1-5: the 
high priest Joshua, or possibly Israel, is “a brand plucked from fire"; cf. 
BAUCKHAM, Jude, 2 Peter, 108-111; HARRINGTON, Jude and 2 Peter, 223-224. 

(*) PERKINS, 1, 2 Peter, James, Jude, 152 translates the adverb àópog 
“without reference" and, thus, diminishes the possible connection with $óBoc in 
v. 23. 

(*) Cf. BAUCKHAM, Jude, 2 Peter, 85 for this translation. 

(^) Fear only comes to the fore if one does not translate the noun ontAac as 
though it has the same meaning as oridoc, “stain”. Cf. BAUCKHAM, Jude, 2 Peter, 
77,85 and NEYREY, 2 Peter, Jude, 74-75 for a discussion of different approaches 
to the meaning of oníAag in Jude. 

(©) Cf. M. GREEN, The Second Epistle General of Peter and the General 
Epistle of Jude. An Introduction and Commentary (Leicester 21987) 189 who uses 
the term “shipwreck” in this context. 
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“extend mercy” and “save” are complementary: saving disputers is at 
the heart of extending mercy to them (). In combination, they denote 
the direction to which Jude summons his eschatological community: 
toward active engagement with the disputers who face "fire" in the 
dawning eschaton [5]. According to Jude's letter, fire is the element that 
God uses to punish (v. 7) (?). With the phrase, “snatching from fire", 
Jude metaphorically clarifies the significance of the imperative omCete: 
it comprises a concrete action by the faithful that bridges the present 
and the future and has eschatological implications for both disputers 
and faithful community members. 

As a result, the odg uév — otc dé — odg Se sequence of Jude's chiastic 
argument structurally clarifies for the community faithful 1) the 
identity of the mercy recipients [A], i.e., the disputers; 2) the signific- 
ance of their task [8], i.e., saving means “snatching from fire”; and 3) 
the manner in which they are to respond to (perhaps, also feast with) 
divisive disputers [A'], 1.e., “with fear". Accordingly, both contextual 
and literary evidence limit the grammatical possibility that Jude, with 
this particular sequence, describes the existence of divisions either 
among the faithful or among the disputers (?). The first hypothetical 
subgroup (the doubters) disappears once the diakrinomenoi [A] are 
recognized to be the separatists/infiltrators, and the present imperative 
erede [A][A'] is seen to exhort the faithful to respond with mercy to 
these diakrinomenoi. The other two hypothetical subgroups (usually 
described by exegetes to be in various degrees of spiritual danger) (*) 
also disappear, as soon as the repeated relative pronoun og [5][A'] is 
understood to function as a grammatical substitute for the disputers [A] 


(**) In other words, salvation is the destination of those who travel the road of 
mercy. This is also true of the faithful who, according to v. 21, await God's 
mercy. 

(?) Jude uses language of the natural elements — fire (vv. 7, 23), wind/air (v. 
12), water (v. 12, 13), and earth (v. 19) — only in reference to persons and 
characters other than the faithful. 

(9) Cf. SCHREINER, 1, 2 Peter, Jude, 487 for the differing opinion that the otc 
uév — oc dé — oùg dé structure unequivocally denotes a series of divisions. In 
contrast, ALLEN, New Possibility, 136-140 provides grammatical evidence that 
allows one to read vv. 22-23 as referring to one and the same group. I agree with 
SCHREINER, 1, 2 Peter, Jude, 487, n. 432 that Allen's argument is weak due to the 
scarcity of comparative evidence. However, Allen makes the important point that 
Jude's particular construct, which is equally rare, ought to be interpreted in a way 
that does not slavishly follow a one-for-all grammar rule — especially since the 
literary context contradicts this rule. 

(C9 Cf. fu 35. 
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within the setting of a chiastic argument. Still, whereas the oùç uév — 
oùc dé structure does not reflect divisions, it does establish a 
dichotomy: although the faithful are to extend mercy to the disputers, 
they may only be able to save some. Thus, I propose the following 
translation of vv. 22-23: “to these disputers extend mercy; some save 
by snatching them from the fire; but to these extend mercy, in fear, 
hating also the flesh-stained garment”. With this reading, the second 
pronoun phrase oùs dé [5] establishes the contrast, and the third [A'], the 
link with the first [a]. 

After v. 3, in which Jude urges the faithful “to contend for the 
faith" in response to community infiltration (v. 4), vv. 22-23 is the only 
section in Jude's letter in which the faithful are told how to interact 
with the infiltrators. At this point, they already know who the 
infiltrators are, how God is expected to deal with them, and what 
measures they themselves are to take as they await God's mercy. Only 
now, in vv. 22-23, does Jude inform them about the degree of 
involvement with the separatists he expects. Consequently, in v. 22-23 
Jude emphasizes “these” (otc) only insofar as he calls the faithful 
members of the community to respond to the separatists. For the 
faithful, these responses are not optional; they are imperative (^). 


4. The link between Jude 9 and 22-23 


Repeating the verb ôtaxpivouor at the end of his letter, Jude 
establishes an aural link for his hearers, emphasizes the central threat to 
the community (its potential division), and establishes firm thematic 
links within the immediate and broader literary contexts. By placing 
ótoptvopoa initially within an example toward the beginning of his 


(*) Whereas my analysis is based on the three-clause rendering of vv. 22-23, 
neither a two-clause reading of these verses nor the translation "dispute" for 
ôtaxpivouor per se alleviates the who-is-who problem posed by these verses or 
affects a significantly different understanding of Jude's argument in his letter's 
concluding section. For instance, BAUCKHAM, Jude, 2 Peter, 115 supports the two- 
clause reading and translates Saxpivouoa, “dispute” (cf. also NEYREY, 2 Peter, 
Jude, 91). However, he still sees community members under the influence of the 
infiltrators in the persons who ought to be “snatched from the fire”; for him, the 
disputers are not infiltrators but community members who reject Jude's scolding 
of the infiltrators. Thus, Bauckham supports the shift from a three-clause to a two- 
clause reading with the translation “dispute” for Suaxpivouor but continues the 
tradition of finding various sub-divisions among the faithful. The difference: that 
which is interpreted community doubters by most exegetes Bauckham now calls 
community disputers. 
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letter and, thereafter, amidst concluding communal exhortations, Jude 
conveys a powerful message to his audience. In the same manner that 
Michael disputed with Satan, believers are to “fiercely struggle” with 
infiltrators who divide the community for the sake of faith 
(enayovitecðo Ti) riotel; v. 3) (59). They are to fight as Michael fought 
but not become entangled in dispute (per Korah's example). Further, by 
profferring the model of the archangel, Jude subtly invites the faithful 
to imitate more than one feature of Michael's example. The faithful are 
to understand that if Michael acknowledges the hierarchy of powers by 
not pronouncing a judgment against Satan because judgment belongs 
solely in God's domain, the faithful are likewise to recognize that their 
position in the hierarchy of heavenly and earthly powers requires them 
to contest the separatists/disputers — but not condemn them (7). If an 
archangel respects the hierarchy, why would believers disregard it as 
do the “separatists” who imitate fallen angels (v. 6) and, thus, 
blaspheme the “glories” (v. 8) (°°)? When the eschatological struggle is 
over, Jude’s community of the faithful will be able to stand and face 
God's “glory” (otoa KatevOniov Tic SONS adtod, v. 24) (?). 

Jude shares traditions of past divine judgments with his audience 
to underscore God’s sovereign power and remind them that God will 
act in the future according to the pattern God has established in the 
past. The faithful are to put all aspects of Michael’s example into 
practice by showing mercy to divisive disputers among them and 
letting God take care of all aspects of judgment (vv. 14-15) (%). 


(9 Translation by CHARLES, Source Material, 140. 

(7) In addition, if the term “glories” (v. 8) actually means “glorious ones” 
(angels), then, as Harrington surmises (Jude and 2 Peter, 207), the intruders likely 
blaspheme glorious beings by regarding “themselves as somehow superior to the 
angels”. The response of the faithful is to be the opposite. 

(5) In contrast, Harrington, (Jude and 2 Peter, 209-210) believes Jude applies 
the example of Michael solely to the infiltrators, which means the example’s 
function is not to discourage his readers from judging the infiltrators “since Jude 
himself does not hesitate to issues harsh judgments against them”. However, I see 
a major difference, both in genre and content, between identifying the intruders’ 
influence on the community via a polemic (which is what I think Jude does) and 
suggesting that the intruders be judged by the faithful (which Jude himself 
avoids). Jude defers the intruders’ fate to God’s sovereign judgment, which he 
invokes with examples and prophecies from examples of God’s dealings with 
rebellious beings among both humans and angels. In direct address to the 
recipients, the faithful are never exhorted to judge (vv. 3, 5, 17, 20, 21, 22). 

(°) Cf. CHARLES, Source Material, 140, n. 146. 

(“) D.F. Watson's (Invention, Arrangement, and Style. Rhetorical Criticism 
of Jude and 2 Peter [SBLDS 104; Atlanta 1988] 79) observation that Jude's letter 
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x 
LE 


In this article, I have pursued a classical/Hellenistic interpretation 
of Jude 9 and 22-23 that uses the text's internal data to explicate these 
verses rather than imposing a special NT meaning upon ôtaxpivopLot. 
As a result, I recommend a reconsideration of predominant 
contemporary interpretations of vv. 22-23 that are built upon a special 
NT meaning for these verses’ common verb. The claim that there 
exists an exclusive NT category of meaning is weaker than commonly 
acknowledged; its application to Jude's text should be abandoned. 
Aroxpivouar’s classical/Hellenistic range of meaning allows one to 
understand, and appropriately and consistently interpret, the grammar 
and syntax of vv. 22-23 within the literary context of Jude's letter. 
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SUMMARY 


The middle/passive verb Suaxpivouor occurs twice in Jude's letter. It is usually 
rendered with the classical/Hellenistic meaning “dispute” in v. 9, and the special 
NT meaning "doubt" in v. 22. Beginning with a brief discussion of the 
methodological problems inherent in the special NT meaning approach to 
ôtakpivouon, this article offers an interpretation of vv. 9 and 22 based on the 
letter's internal evidence. The content of Jude’s letter permits &uxkptvopoa to be 
consistently translated with its classical/Hellenistic meaning, "dispute" or 
"contest". 


lacks a refutation of the infiltrators’ arguments supports my interpretation. For the 
differing opinion that Jude admonishes the faithful to have nothing to do with the 
infiltrators, cf. HARRINGTON, Jude and 2 Peter, 209-210; KRAFTCHICK, Jude, 2 
Peter, 36; NEYREY, 2 Peter, Jude, 91-92. 
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In 2001 Michel Christol, Thomas Drew-Bear, and Mehmet Taslialan 
published a Latin inscription which had recently been discovered near 
Pisidian Antioch ('). Although they have provided a detailed discussion 
of this inscription, they have failed to note that this inscription refers 
to events that may have occurred near the time when the apostle Paul 
entered the city. This paper will explore this possibility. 

The first section of this paper will survey the contents of this 
inscription, while the second section will review scholarly opinion 
regarding the year when Paul arrived in Pisidian Antioch. The third 
section will reflect on the significance of this inscription for NT 
studies, while the fourth section will offer a brief closing summary. 


1. The Inscription 


This newly-discovered inscription declares that C. Caristanius 
Fronto Caisianus Iullus, whom we will call “Caristanius”(?), had 
fulfilled a vow he had made to an unidentified deity (or deities) on 
behalf of Claudius' safety and victory during the Roman invasion of 
Britain. 

This inscription possesses four sections. The first section consists 
of the dedication “To Tiberius Claudius Caesar Augustus Germanicus, 
pontifex maximus, consul for the third time, with tribunician power for 
the fifth time, pater patriae" (*). This wording points to several specific 
dates. Claudius became pontifex maximus at the beginning of his 
principate in the year 41, received the title pater patriae in 42, became 
consul for the third time in 43, and received tribunician power for the 
fifth time on January 25, 45 (?). Since he held this power for the fifth 
time until January 24, 46, the last year referred to by this inscription is 


(') “L’empereur Claude, le chevalier C. Caristanius Fronto Caesianus Iullus 
et le culte impérial à Antioche de Pisidie", Tyche 16 (2001) 1-20. The text of the 
inscription is printed on pp. 1-2. 

C) Following the usage of S. MITCHELL — M. WAELKENS, Pisidian Antioch. 
The Site and Its Monuments (London 1998) 10. 

C) Lines 1-5 of the inscription. 

(*) See D. KIENAST, Rómische Kaisertabelle. Grundzüge einer rómischen 
Kaiserchronologie (Darmstadt 1990) 90-92; B. Levick, Claudius (New Haven 
1990) 41-42, 94; CHRISTOL — DREW-BEAR — TASLIALAN, *L'empereur", 3. 
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the year 45/46. The wording of this first section is conventional; 
various other inscriptions created during Claudius” principate refer to 
him in essentially the same manner, varying only in the specific offices 
or honors that are mentioned (°). 

The second section of this inscription indicates that Caristanius 
and his children had made a vow to an unidentified deity on behalf of 
Claudius' safety (incolumitas) and victory (victoria) during the 
invasion of Britain (^). Claudius left Rome for Britain during the year 
43, and he returned to Rome in triumph sometime during the initial 
months of 44 (7). Caristanius presumably would not have learned about 
Claudius’ safe return until some later date in the year 44 (°). 

The third section of this inscription claims that Caristanius fulfilled 
his vow by providing four benefactions: a statue, games, sacrifices, 
and venatio (?). 

1. The inscription is inscribed on a statue base. This base, which is 
2.5] meters long, ranks among the largest statue bases found at 
Pisidian Antioch, and the manner in which the top and bottom were 
finished (anathyrose) suggests that the statue stood on a plinth that 
rested on the base which rested in turn on another block. Given the size 
of the base and the use of both a plinth and another block, it must be 
assumed that the statue was quite large. After rejecting the possibility 
that the statue was Victoria Britannica, Christol, Drew-Bear and 
Taslialan argue that it must have been a more than life-like repres- 
entation of Claudius, and they wonder if portions of this huge statue 
may be found among the unidentified fragments of large statues at 
Pisidian Antioch (°). 

2. Caristanius also provided ludi iuvenales, games involving 
youth. Games involving youth had been part of the dedication ritual of 


() Cf. CHRISTOL — DREW-BEAR — TASLIALAN, “L’empereur”, 3. Claudius 
assumed the name Tiberius Claudius Caesar Augustus Germanicus at the 
beginning of his principate. 

(9) Lines 6-10 of the inscription plus the first word of line 11. 

() See H. HALFMANN, ltinera principum. Geschichte und Typologie der 
Kaiserreisen im Rómischen Reich (Stuttgart 1986) 172-173; LEVICK, Claudius, 
137-146; G. WEBSTER, The Roman Invasion of Britain (London — New York 
1993) 94-110. 

(*) There is no evidence that he was a member of the invasion force or that he 
had recently traveled to Rome. 

(°) The final two words of line 11 and lines 12-13 of the inscription. 

(*) “L’empereur”, 3, 17-18. For a survey of the surviving pieces, see D.M. 
ROBINSON, “Roman Sculptures from Colonia Caesarea (Pisidian Antioch)", Art 
Bulletin 9 (1926) 41-45. 
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various buildings during the Julio-Claudian period, including build- 
ings dedicated during the principate of Augustus as well as a temple 
dedicated during the reign of Gaius (**). /uvenales, it should be added, 
was the name of the games given a few years later by Nero, probably 
in commemoration of the first shaving of his beard (?). 

3. The third benefaction was sacrifices (hostias); note that the word 
is plural. Caristanius would have followed custom and tradition in 
choosing the animals to be sacrificed to the deity to whom the vow had 
been made (?). 

4. Caristanius also provided venatio, an event involving wild 
animals. Several high priests of the imperial cult at Ankara had 
provided a beast hunt (kuvi]ytov) at an earlier date (*), and one had 
provided a fight with wild beasts (8npouaxta) (^); both of these Greek 
terms can be translated as venatio (^). Caristanius unfortunately failed 
to offer any specifics about the venatio that he provided. 

The final section of the inscription identifies Caristanius as C. 
Caristanius Fronto Caisianus Iullus and claims that he was duumvir for 
the third time, pontifex, and an officer (retired?) in the Roman 
army (?). 

Caristanius thus fulfilled his vow on behalf of Claudius' safety and 
victory by erecting a huge statue and providing games, sacrifices and 
venatio. Since his inscription identifies Claudius as the holder of 
tribunician power for the fifth time, a power which he held from 
January 25, 45 to January 24, 46, it is likely that these benefactions 
were provided sometime during the year 45 or the year 46. 


(**) CHRISTOL — DREW-BEAR — TASLIALAN, “L’empereur”, 18. 

(9?) Suetonius, Nero, 11:1. 

(?) For the possible identification of these animals, see CHRISTOL — DREW- 
BEAR — TASLIALAN, “L’empereur”, 18. 

(*) See M. SCHEDE, “Die Inschriften des Tempels”, Der Tempel in Ankara 
(ed. D. KRENCKER — M. SCHEDE) (Denkmäler antiker Architektur 3; Berlin — 
Leipzig 1936) 52-53. When citing this inscription, we will follow the text printed 
by Schede, "Inschriften", 52-54. Although R.K. SHERK, “Roman Galatia. The 
Governors from 25 B.C. to A.D. 114", ANRW II, 7, 2 (1980) 972-975 has 
provided a more recent edition of portions of this inscription, he has not printed 
the whole inscription. 

(9) See SCHEDE, "Inschriften", 53. 

(5) LSJ, 800, 1010. Like the games involving youth, venatio was one of the 
events associated with the dedications of various buildings during the Julio- 
Claudian period. See CHRISTOL — DREW-BEAR — TASLIALAN, “L’empereur”, 18-19. 

(7) Lines 14-22 of the inscription. 
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Did Paul arrive in Pisidian Antioch near this time? Section 2 will 
review the scholarly answers to this question. 


2. The Date of the Pauline Mission in Pisidian Antioch 


Acts 13 tells the story of the first mission of Paul and Barnabas in 
Pisidian Antioch. After arriving in the city, the apostles entered “the” 
synagogue on a sabbath (vv. 14b-15), where Paul delivered a lengthy 
speech (vv. 16-41). Although his message was initially well-received 
(vv. 42-43), opposition arose, culminating in the expulsion of the 
apostles from the territory (vv. 44-50). After shaking the dust off their 
feet, the apostles went on to Iconium (v. 51). 

Acts explicitly claims that Paul traveled to Pisidian Antioch on one 
other occasion. After narrating the apostles' activity in Iconium, Lystra 
and Derbe, the author declared that the apostles returned to Lystra, 
Iconium and Pisidian Antioch (14,21-23) (*). Passages in two other 
chapters should also be noted. Acts 16,6 claims that Paul and Silas went 
through “the Phrygian and Galatian region", while Acts 18,23 states that 
Paul went through “the Galatian region and Phrygia". While neither of 
these passages mentions Pisidian Antioch, the references to Phrygia 
may point to activity in that city, for Pisidian Antioch was in Phrygia (°). 

2 Tim 3,11 provides an additional reference to the persecution 
endured by Paul in Pisidian Antioch, Iconium and Lystra. This passage 
is important, for it appears to preserve an independent tradition 
concerning the Pauline mission in these cities (?). In light of this 
passage and the various passages in Acts cited above, it is reasonable 
to conclude that Paul not only evangelized Pisidian Antioch but also 
faced persecution in that city. 

While the passages cited above variously identify the missionaries 


(5) Pisidian Antioch is also mentioned in Acts 14,19. 

(9) See J.M. SCOTT, Paul and the Nations. The Old Testament and Jewish 
Background of Paul's Mission to the Nations with Special Reference to the 
Destination of Galatians (WUNT 84; Tübingen 1995) 194-199; C. BREYTENBACH, 
Paulus und Barnabas in der Provinz Galatien. Studien zu Apostelgeschichte 13f.; 
16,6; 18,23 und den Adressaten des Galaterbriefes (AGJU 38; Leiden 1996) 117- 
119; J. MuRPHY-O'CONNOR, Paul. A Critical Life (Oxford 1996) 25-28, 161-162; 
R. RIESNER, Paul's Early Period. Chronology, Mission Strategy, Theology 
(Grand Rapids 1998) 281-286. 

(*) See G. LUDEMANN, Early Christianity according to the Traditions in Acts. 
A Commentary (Minneapolis 1989) 157; C.J. HEMER, The Book of Acts in the 
Setting of Hellenistic History (ed. C.H. GEMPF) (Tübingen 1989) 184; 
BREYTENBACH, Paulus, 47. 
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as Paul and Barnabas (Acts 13,43.46.50), Paul and Silas (Acts 15,40), 
or only Paul (Acts 18,23; 2 Tim 3,11), all of them refer to Paul. To 
simplify the language of this paper, we will henceforth simply speak of 
“Paul” when referring to the missionary/ies who evangelized Pisidian 
Antioch. 

The story of the first mission in Pisidian Antioch is part of the so- 
called “first missionary journey” narrated in Acts 13-14. Scholars 
have expressed very different conclusions about the historicity of this 
journey. While Conzelmann, for example, viewed this journey as a 
“model journey" created by the author (?)), others have expressed more 
positive evaluations of its historicity (7). These differing opinions 
reflect, among other things, the comparative lack of *hard evidence" in 
Acts 13-14. Bechard, for example, has noted the "striking paucity" of 
exact information concerning dates, the length of time spent in various 
cities, and the identity of the individuals encountered during the events 
narrated in these chapters (?). The Pauline letters fail to provide the 
missing data, for none of the homologoumena even explicitly 
mentions this journey. Lacking hard evidence regarding the year when 
Paul arrived in Pisidian Antioch, we must turn to the dates proposed 
by various scholars. 

When did Paul arrive in this city? Most scholars have given one of 
three answers: 1) he arrived during the years 34-40, 2) he arrived 
during the years 43-49, or 3) his arrival, if historical, cannot be dated. 
We will review these answers in order. 

1. Several scholars date the Pauline mission to south Galatia 
during the years 34-40. Lüdemann, for example, claims that Paul 
evangelized this region during 34 or 37 CE (9, while Witulski has 
dated this mission sometime during 35-40 CE (?). Other scholars have 
voiced similar conclusions (°°). 


(?) H. CONZELMANN, Acts of the Apostles (Hermeneia; Philadelphia 1987) 98. 

(?) Cf., e.g., R. PESCH, Die Apostelgeschichte (EKK 5; Zürich — Neukirchen- 
Vluyn 1986) I, 49-50; II, 20-21; RIESNER, Paul's Early Period, 271-279, 290-291, 
322. 

(3) See D.P. BECHARD, Paul Outside the Walls. A Study of Luke's Socio- 
Geographical Universalism in Acts 14,8-20 (AnBib 143; Roma 2000) 18, 37-45. 

(*) G. LUDEMANN, Paul, Apostle to the Gentiles. Studies in Chronology 
(Philadelphia 1984) 262. 

(2) T. WITULSKI, Die Adressaten des Galaterbriefes. Untersuchungen zur 
Gemeinde von Antiochia ad Pisidiam (FRLANT 193; Góttingen 2000) 215. 

(5) While BREYTENBACH, Paulus, 96, mulls over the possibility that the 
mission on Cyprus (Acts 13,4-12), which is presented as the first phrase of the 
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If Paul arrived in Pisidian Antioch sometime during 34-40 CE, he 
would have arrived several years prior to the year (45/46) referred to 
by Caristanius’ inscription. If the community that Paul established at 
Pisidian Antioch was still active at the time when Caristanius 
commissioned this inscription, this inscription can be read as a new 
source illuminating the context in which that community lived. Note, 
however, that the argument that Paul arrived in Pisidian Antioch 
during the 30s does not exclude the possibility that he returned at a 
later date, perhaps at a time closer to the time when Caristanius 
provided his four public benefactions. 

2. Many scholars date the mission to south Galatia sometime 
during the years 43-49. Several of these scholars and their proposed 
dates are listed below. 


Scholars Dates Events covered by these dates 

R. Jewett (??) 43-45 first missionary journey 
and 46-47 journey through Pisidian Antioch to Greece 

A. Suhl(*) 43/44-47/48 | mission in Pisidia and Lycaonia (and elsewhere) 
R. Riesner (?) 45-47 Paul and Barnabas in Cyprus and south Galatia 
Hengel and Schwemer () c. 46/47 mission in Cyprus, Cilicia, and southern Galatia 
S. Mitchell (8') 46-47 first missionary journey 
R. Schäfer (?) 46-47 first missionary journey 
J. Murphy-O'Connor(?) | Sept 46-May 48 | ministry in Galatia, including Pisidian Antioch 
J.A. Fitzmyer (™) 46-49 Mission I (Acts 13,4—14,28) 


first missionary journey, occurred sometime during 37-41 CE, he admits that this 
proposal is uncertain. D. A. CAMPBELL, “An Anchor for Pauline Chronology. 
Paul's Flight from ‘the Ethnarch of King Aretas” (2 Corinthians 11:32-33)”, JBL 
121 (2002) 301, has recently dated the mission on Cyprus in 37 CE. 

(7) A Chronology of Paul's Life (Philadelphia 1979) 57-60. See also his 
“Graph of Dates and Time-Spans" at the back of the book. 

(5) Paulus und seine Briefe. Ein Beitrag zur paulinischen Chronologie (StNT 
11; Gütersloh 1975) 339-340. See also his “Paulinische Chronologie im Streit der 
Meinungen", ANRW II, 26, 2 (1995) 939-1188. 

œ) Paul's Early Period, 322. 

(©) M. HENGEL — A.M. SCHWEMER, Paul between Damascus and Antioch. 
The Unknown Years (Louisville 1997) xiii, 205-209. 

(9?) Anatolia. Land, Men, and Gods in Asia Minor (Oxford 1993) II, 5. 

(?) Paulus bis zum Apostelkonzil. Ein Beitrag zur Einleitung in den 
Galaterbrief, zur Geschichte der Jesusbewegung und zur Pauluschronologie 
(WUNT 179; Tübingen 2004) 488, 493. 

(9) Paul, 26-28, 159-162. 

(*) The Acts of the Apostles (AB 31; New York 1998) 139. 
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All of these scholars assume that Paul arrived in Pisidian Antioch 
sometime during the years 43-49, and most argue that he arrived 
sometime during 45-48 (?). If Paul arrived sometime during these 
years, he would have arrived near the year (45/46) referred to by 
Caristanius' inscription. 

3. Various other scholars either fail to propose a date for the 
mission in south Galatia or doubt that this mission, if historical, can be 
dated. While Martyn, for example, assumes that Paul evangelized 
Galatia during the years 48-49, he is referring to a presumed mission 
in cities like Ankara and Pessinus in north Galatia rather than a mission 
in Pisidian Antioch and other cities in south Galatia (^). Hyldahl does 
not even include the mission to south Galatia in his proposed Pauline 
chronology (7). 

Barring the discovery of sensational new evidence, we will never 
be able to confirm the year when (or if) Paul arrived in Pisidian 
Antioch. Nevertheless, as shown by our survey of scholarly opinion, 
many scholars have argued that Paul arrived sometime during the 
years 45-48. If Paul arrived during these years (or returned during 
these years), he would have been in Pisidian Antioch near the time 
when Caristanius fulfilled his vow by providing four public 
benefactions. If this is the case, this inscription can be read as a 
valuable new source regarding the political, social and religious 
context faced by Paul during his mission in Pisidian Antioch. 


3. Reflections 


The first section of this article has reviewed the contents of 
Caristanius” inscription, while the second section has surveyed 
scholarly opinion regarding the date of the Pauline mission in Pisidian 
Antioch. The third section will explore the significance of Caristanius” 
inscription for New Testament studies. Four topics will be considered: 


(*) See also J. BECKER, Paul. Apostle to the Gentiles (Louisville 1993) 22, 
31, and U. SCHNELLE, The History and Theology of the New Testament Writings 
(Minneapolis 1998) 23-27. K.P. DONFRIED, Paul, Thessalonica, and Early 
Christianity (Grand Rapids — Cambridge 2002) 100, calls 47-48 CE the 
"traditional dating" for the first missionary journey. 

(9) See J.L. MARTYN, Galatians (AB 33A; New York 1997) 15-18, 180-186. 
His reconstruction of Paul's activity during the years 38-48 seems to exclude the 
likelihood that Paul preached in south Galatia during the 30s. 

(7) N. HYLDAHL, Die paulinische Chronologie (AThD 19; Leiden 1986) 121- 
122. 
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1) the ethnic diversity of first century Pisidian Antioch, 2) the religious 
landscape of this city, 3) the likely impact of Caristanius” benefactions 
on the people of the city, and 4) Caristanius' possible participation in 
the events narrated in Acts 13,50. 

1. Since Caristanius” inscription is a Latin inscription, it provides 
an additional piece of evidence concerning the prominence of Latin in 
first century Pisidian Antioch. Augustus had settled a colony of Latin- 
speaking veterans on this site about 25 BCE (5), and these veterans, 
who were probably Italians (?), continued to use Latin, despite the fact 
that they lived in central Anatolia (?). 

Augustus' veterans were not the first residents of Pisidian Antioch, 
for a Seleucid king had established a Greek colony on this site three 
centuries earlier (^). While many of the descendants of these colonists 
were probably still living in the region, only a few may have gained 
full citizenship in the Roman colony (?). The language of the upper 
classes during Caristanius” lifetime was Latin, not Greek. 

Besides the descendants of Augustus' veterans and the descendants 
of the Seleucid colonists, there must have been some people whose 
ancestors had lived in this area before the Seleucid settlers arrived. 
Since Pisidian Antioch is located near the border of Phrygia and 
Pisidia, the two most likely groups would have been Phrygians and 
Pisidians (*). But the descendants of the Italian veterans were the 
dominant group. Levick has concluded that Pisidian Antioch and the 
other Roman colonies in southern Asia Minor possessed “a peculiarly 
Italian culture surrounded by a diluted form of Greek civilization 
which in Pisidia and southern Phrygia had reached only the towns and 
their immediate neighbourhood" (^9. 

Acts 13,14-52 emphasizes the presence of another group, a 
community of Jews. Paul is portrayed speaking in Greek while 
addressing the Jews in the local synagogue as "Israelites" (v. 16), 


(5) See B. Levick, Roman Colonies in Southern Asia Minor (Oxford 1967) 
29-35, 193-194; R. SYME, Anatolica. Studies in Strabo (Oxford 1995) 225. 

(*) See LEVICK, Roman Colonies, 56-67; MITCHELL — WAELKENS, Pisidian 
Antioch, 9. According to Syme, Anatolica, 235, the name “Caristanius” is Italian. 

(*) See the pointed comments of LEVICK, Roman Colonies, 143-144. 

(*) Cf. MITCHELL — WAELKENS, Pisidian Antioch, 5-7. 

(9) See LEVICK, Roman Colonies, 69-76; BREYTENBACH, Paulus, 46-47. 

(*) For these and other possible ethnic groups, see S. MITCHELL, "Population 
and the Land in Roman Galatia", ANRW II, 7, 2 (1980) 1056-1068; 
BREYTENBACH, Paulus, 45-50. 

(*) Roman Colonies, 130. 
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“brothers, children of Abraham's family” (v. 26), and “brothers” (v. 
38). Although he is not portrayed using the term “Jews”, the author of 
Acts used this term three times in the narrative material following 
Paul's speech (vv. 43.45.50) (*). But while Acts 13,14-52 provides a 
series of references to the Jewish community at Pisidian Antioch, the 
existence of this community cannot be documented from non-biblical 
sources. It has frequently been suggested that these Jews were 
descendants of the Jewish families who, according to Josephus, were 
moved to Lydia and Phrygia by Antiochus III more than two centuries 
earlier(); however, there is no definitive non-biblical evidence 
regarding their presence in Pisidian Antioch in the first century (*). 

Acts 13,14-52 also contains several references to Gentiles. Paul is 
portrayed speaking in the synagogue to both Jews and “those who fear 
God" (vv. 16.26). Scholars commonly identify God-fearers as Gentiles 
who were attracted to Judaism but had not converted to Judaism (*). 
Note that the author of Acts did not identify the ethnic background of 
these God-fearers; we are not told if they were Italians, Greeks, 
Phrygians, or Pisidians. After leaving the synagogue, Paul and 
Barnabas were followed by many of “the Jews" and many of “the 
devout converts" (v. 43) (^). This passage provides the only reference 
to "converts" in this chapter; such persons would have been ethnic 
Gentiles who had formally converted to Judaism. The author of Acts 
did not disclose their original ethnic identity. 


(*) Concerning the use of this term in 13,45, see J.J. KILGALLEN, “Hostility to 
Paul in Pisidian Antioch (Acts 13,45) - Why?”, Bib 84 (2003) 1-15, esp. 4-5. 

(‘9) Josephus, Ant., 12:147-153. See P.R. TREBILCO, Jewish Communities in 
Asia Minor (SNTSMS 69; Cambridge 1991) 5-7. 

(*) For discussions of a second century epigraphical reference to a woman 
named Debbora, see BREYTENBACH, Paulus, 48-49, 167-168; I. LEVINSKAYA, The 
Book of Acts in Its Diaspora Setting (The Book of Acts in Its First Century Setting 
5; Grand Rapids — Carlisle 1996) 150. For the possible Semitic background of the 
name Salgurius in another inscription, see M.D. CAMPANILE, “Un'iscrizione latina 
dei decurioni de Antiochia", Actes du Ier Congrés international sur Antioche de 
Pisidie (ed. T. DREW-BEAR — M. TASLIALAN — C.M. THOMAS; Lyon — Paris 2002) 
217-218. 

(*) The literature about God-fearers is extensive. See, e.g., LEVINSKAYA, 
Book of Acts, 51-126; B. WANDER, Gottesfiirchtige und Sympathisanten (WUNT 
104; Tübingen 1998). For a recent overview, see G.F. SNYDER, “The God-Fearers 
in Paul's Speech at Pisidian Antioch", Actes du Ier Congrés, 46-49. 

(?) For two views concerning the significance of this phrase, see C.K. 
BARRETT, À Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles 
(ICC; Edinburgh 1995-1998) II, 664; and SNYDER, “God-Fearers”, 49. 
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The term “the Gentiles" (tà £0vn) occurs three times in 13,46-48. 
After “the Jews" contradicted Paul's words, Paul and Barnabas 
declared that they were turning to “the Gentiles" (v. 46), supporting 
this decision with an Isaianic text, ^I have made you a light for the 
Gentiles" (v. 47). The narrator then declared that “the Gentiles" were 
glad and praised the word of the Lord (v. 48). The term ¿6vn seems to 
be used in these passages in the same way in which it was used by 
Greek-speaking Jews, namely, as a technical term for non-Jews (°). No 
attempt is made to identify the ethnic identity of the Gentiles who 
responded to Paul's preaching. 

Acts 13,50 refers to two groups of people, “the devout women of 
high standing" and “the leading men of the city”. While the women are 
said to be “devout” (ceBouévas), the men are not. Most of the women 
of high standing in first century Pisidian Antioch would have been 
descendants of Augustus' Italian veterans, as would most of the 
leading men of the city ('). But like the earlier references to Gentiles 
in Acts 13,14-52, this passage fails to indicate the ethnic identity of 
these people. 

The author of Acts obviously knew that the Gentiles were not a 
single ethnic group. Subsequent chapters, for example, explicitly 
identify various individuals as Romans (e.g., 16,21; 25,16), Greeks 
(e.g., 14,1; 16,1), and persons who spoke the Lycaonian language 
(14,11). Within 13,46-48, however, the author mentioned only two 
groups of people, Jews and Gentiles. The decision of Paul and 
Barnabas to "turn to the Gentiles" (13,46) is not portrayed as a 
decision to turn to a specific group of Gentiles but as a decision to turn 
to persons who were not Jews. At this point in the narrative, the 
specific ethnic identity of these Gentiles was not a matter of concern. 

The non-biblical evidence shows that there was much more ethnic 
and cultural diversity in first century Pisidian Antioch than Acts 13,14- 
52 reveals. We are left to wonder about the ethnic identity of the 
Gentiles who responded to Paul's preaching. 

2. Caristanius' vow and his faithful fulfillment of this vow testify 
to his belief in the power of the unidentified deity (or deities) to whom 
he had made this vow. While we are unable to identify this deity, we 
are able to explore various aspects of the religious landscape of first 
century Pisidian Antioch. 


(*) See BECHARD, Paul, 152-153, and the literature he cites. 
(5) See MITCHELL — WAELKENS, Pisidian Antioch, 12. 
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The remains of two temple complexes have been found in or near 
the city. The sanctuary of Mén Askaénos, which stood on a hill outside 
the city, contained a temenos, a main temple, a small temple, two sets 
of additional buildings, and a small stadium (?). This site and the 
surrounding area have provided more epigraphical and numismatic 
evidence concerning this deity than any other site in the ancient 
world (**). But the only inscription at this site that can be confidently 
dated in the first century is one that honors Tiberius Claudius Epinicus, 
apparently a freedman of Claudius (^). 

A large temple complex occupied the most prominent location 
within the city. Although Tuchelt assumed that this temple was 
dedicated to Mên and Cybele (?), Hänlein-Schäfer has argued that it 
was dedicated to Augustus, though she concedes that Augustus may 
have been syncretistically associated with Mén or Cybele (°°). Mitchell 
and Waelkens have recently claimed that this temple was dedicated to 
Augustus (or Augustus and Roma) (*”), and others have voiced similar 
conclusions (*). There is widespread agreement that the construction 
of this temple was begun during the Augustan-Tiberian period (?). 

By the mid-40s when Caristanius made his vow, the residents of 
Pisidian Antioch may have been worshiping not only Augustus but 
also various other members of the imperial family in this temple. 


(©) Cf. MITCHELL — WAELKENS, Pisidian Antioch, 37-90. Regarding the 
reference to two temples in Strabo, Geography 12.3.31, see SYME, Anatolica, 
344-347. 

(5) See E.N. LANE, Corpus monumentorum religionis dei Menis (CCMRDM) 
(EPRP 19; Leiden 1971-1978) I, 100-155; II, 82-104; III, 55-66. See also his 
“Men. A Neglected Cult of Roman Asia Minor", ANRW II, 18, 3 (1990) 2161- 
2174. 

(5) See G.L. CHEESMAN, “The Family of the Caristanii at Antioch in Pisidia”, 
JRS 3 (1913) 258-259; Levick, Roman Colonies, 88, 111; Lane, Corpus, III, 59. 

(*) K. TUCHELT, "Bemerkungen zum Tempelbezirk von Antiochia ad 
Pisidiam”, Beiträge zur Altertumskunde Kleinasiens. Festschrift für Kurt Bittel 
(ed. R.M. BOEHMER — H. HAUPTMANN; Mainz 1983) I, 501-522. 

(5) H. HANLEIN-SCHAFER, Veneratio Augusti. Eine Studie zu den Tempeln 
des ersten rómischen Kaisers (Archaeologica 39; Roma 1985) 191-196. 

(?) Pisidian Antioch, 157-167. 

(5) For a brief survey of the conclusions of other scholars, see MITCHELL- 
WAELKENS, Pisidian Antioch, 157-158. See also BREYTENBACH, Paulus, 160; 
WITULSKI, Adressaten, 190-199; CHRISTOL — DREW-BEAR — TASLIALAN, “L’emper- 
eur", 11-12. 

(?) Cf., e.g., MITCHELL — WAELKENS, Pisidian Antioch, 147, 161; WITULSKI, 
Addressaten, 194-195. 
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Witulski, for example, assumes that Augustus, his family, and his 
successors were worshiped in this temple (^). Would Claudius have 
been worshiped here during his lifetime? Caristanius' inscription 
neither calls Claudius a divus nor hails him as the son of a divinized 
man, and most of the other inscriptions created during Claudius’ 
lifetime also withhold these honors (©). Caristanius was an Italian, and 
his failure to give divine honors to Claudius is consistent with the fact 
that Claudius was not officially divinized in Rome until after his death. 
Nevertheless, Claudius was given divine honors at a number of sites 
during his lifetime, including sites in both Greek-speaking and Latin- 
speaking cities (?), and Christol, Drew-Bear and Taslialan have specu- 
lated that Caristanius' statue may have stood in “the religious heart” of 
Pisidian Antioch (^). Some people in the city may have been wor- 
shiping Claudius during his lifetime. 

Besides the sanctuary of Mén and the temple of Augustus, there 
may have been one or more other cult sites at Pisidian Antioch. 
Mitchell, for example, cites evidence concerning several other 
cults(^). The apostle Paul would have encountered a variety of 
religious beliefs and practices in this city. 

The fact that Caristanius made a vow on behalf of Claudius' safety 
and victory during the invasion of Britain testifies to his belief in the 
power of the unidentified deity to whom he made this vow to protect 
and aid Claudius in a land nearly 3,000 kilometers from Pisidian 


(*) Addressaten, 183, n. 47. The wife of C. Crepereius Gallus became the 
priestess of Julia Augusta at Pisidian Antioch during the reign of either Claudius 
or Nero. See B. LEVICK — S. JAMESON, "C. Crepereius Gallus and His Gens”, JRS 
54 (1964) 98-99; MITCHELL, Anatolia, IL, 9-10. 

(9) Claudius’ father Drusus was never divinized, and the inscriptions that 
mention Claudius' sonship typically refer to him as simply "son of Drusus". See 
R.L. Mowery, “Son of God in Roman Imperial Titles and Matthew”, Bib 83 
(2002) 102-103. 

(9) See M. CLAUSS, Kaiser und Gott. Herrscherkult im rómischen Reich 
(Stuttgart — Leipzig 1999) 94-98, 510-511; D. ALVAREZ CINEIRA, Die Religions- 
politik des Kaisers Claudius und die paulinische Mission (Herders biblische 
Studien 19; Freiburg 1999) 65-75. For the possible worship of Claudius' genius 
at Rome during his lifetime, see I. GRADEL, Emperor Worship and Roman 
Religion (Oxford 2002) 162-197. 

(9) "L'empereur", 12. While MITCHELL, Anatolia, I, 107, initially assumed 
that the triple-arched propylon leading to the temple was dedicated to Claudius, 
MITCHELL — W AELKENS, Pisidian Antioch, 147, have more recently concluded that 
it was dedicated to Augustus. 

(“) Anatolia, II, 10, 29. 
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Antioch. In first century Roman understanding, a vow (votum) was a 
solemn promise made to a deity in exchange for a divine favor. If the 
deity granted the favor, the person making the vow was obligated to 
do what had been promised. Vows were not made lightly, for it was 
assumed that the failure to fulfill the promise would provoke the 
deity (9). 

Caristanius obviously took his vow very seriously, for he acted 
with dispatch to provide the benefactions he had promised. Although 
he could not have learned that Claudius had safely returned to Rome 
until sometime during the year 44, he was able to fulfill his vow by 
providing the promised benefactions within a comparatively brief 
period of time, despite the fact that the provision of these benefactions 
involved the creation and erection of a huge statue. His swift 
fulfillment of his vow probably reflected not only his loyal support of 
the emperor but also his desire to avoid provoking the deity to whom 
he had made this vow (*). 

There are various parallels between Caristanius' actions and those 
mentioned in Augustus' Res Gestae, a Latin copy of which occupied a 
prominent location in Pisidian Antioch (*). Augustus made vows before 
committing Roman legions to battle (*), and Caristanius made a vow 
regarding the Roman invasion of Britain. Augustus stated that the 
Roman senate had decreed that vows should be offered on behalf of his 
health (*), and Caristanius made a vow on behalf of Claudius’ safety. 
The fulfillment of the senate's vows included the celebration of 
games(”), and the fulfillment of Caristanius' vow included the celebra- 
tion of games. Augustus erected statues (”'), offered sacrifices (7), and 


(*) See B. KÓTTING, “Gelübde”, RAC (1976) IX, 1055-1057, 1072-1080. 

(**) It should be noted, by way of comparison, that the residents of Cyzicus 
did not complete their triumphal arch for Claudius until 51 or 52. See LEVICK, 
Claudius, 144. 

(9) Cf. W.M. Ramsay, “Colonia Caesarea (Pisidian Antioch) in the Augustan 
Age", JRS 6 (1916) 108-129. While both Latin and Greek texts of the Res Gestae 
have been found at Ankara, only Latin fragments have been found at Pisidian 
Antioch. 

(*) Augustus, Res Gestae 4:1. 

(°°) Augustus, Res Gestae 9:1. 

(7°) Augustus, Res Gestae 9:1. 

(7) Since Augustus claimed that he had built various new temples, he must 
have commissioned various statues to be placed in or around these temples. See 
his Res Gestae Appendix 2. 

(?) Augustus, Res Gestae 11:1; 12:2. 
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provided spectacles involving wild animals (^), and Caristanius pro- 
vided each of these benefactions. 

Levick has commented that the Italian veterans who settled in 
Pisidian Antioch were attempting to create “a little Rome on the border 
of Phrygia and Pisidia” (“). Just as the fratres arvales and the other 
colleges of priests made vows on behalf of the emperors in Rome, 
Caristanius, who identified himself as pontifex, made a vow on behalf 
of Claudius in his “little Rome" (?). His vow and his dutiful fulfillment 
of his vow point to the vitality of pagan religion in first century 
Pisidian Antioch. 

3. Claudius’ successful invasion of Britain impressed people 
throughout the Empire. The people of Cyzicus, for example, erected a 
triumphal arch to Claudius, while wealthy people in Aphrodisias 
commissioned a relief portraying Claudius' triumph over Britannica. 
Such highly-visible public memorials would have proclaimed 
Claudius' victory to even marginal individuals, such as illiterate 
peasants who had come to town for market day (79). Just as the arch at 
Cyzicus and the relief at Aphrodisias continued to remind people of 
Claudius’ triumph, the huge statue that Caristanius erected in Pisidian 
Antioch would have continued to remind people of this triumph (7°). 

Caristanius' benefactions were less spectacular than those that had 
been given year after year during the preceding decades by the 
provincial priests of the imperial cult in Galatia. These priests regularly 
provided public feasts, usually provided oil(”), frequently funded 
gladiators and spectacles involving wild animals, often sacrificed a 
hecatomb, sometimes erected statues, and sometimes provided other 


(??) Augustus, Res Gestae 22:3 and Appendix 4. 

(^) Roman Colonies, 78. Cf. also MITCHELL — WAELKENS, Pisidian Antioch, 
11; WITULSKI, Adressaten, 198. 

(^) Many other Latin and Greek inscriptions emphasize the safety and/or 
victory of the emperor. See, e.g., J. MORALEE, "For Salvation's Sake”. Provincial 
Loyalty, Personal Religion, and Epigraphic Production in the Roman and Late 
Antique Near East (Studies in Classics; New York — London 2004) 140-152. 

(79) This example is cited by LEvick, Claudius, 144. Cf. also SHERK, “Roman 
Galatia", 977. 

(7) See A.E. CooLEy, “The Life-Cycle of Inscriptions", The Afterlife of 
Inscriptions. Reusing, Rediscovering, Reinventing & Revitalizing Ancient 
Inscriptions (ed. A.E. COOLEY) (London 2000) 2. 

(*) MITCHELL, Anatolia, I, 109, assumes that the oil was for use in the 
gymnasium. 
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benefactions (”). But these benefactions were provided in Ankara (and 
sometimes in Pessinus)(?), not in Pisidian Antioch. Caristanius” 
benefactions would have been less crowd-pleasing than those given at 
Pisidian Antioch by Calpurnius Longus, whose benefactions included a 
public feast, eight days of gladiatorial conflicts, and several days of 
venatio in a specially-constructed wooden amphitheater (*'). It is likely, 
however, that these benefactions were provided sometime after 
Caristanius' benefactions, perhaps several decades later (?). It is also 
likely that Maximianus' munus, an event which included a two-day 
gladiatorial show and venatio, occurred sometime after Caristanius” 
benefactions (*). 

While it is currently impossible to name any individual who 
provided benefactions at Pisidian Antioch earlier than Caristanius did, 
it is likely that certain magistrates had provided some benefactions in 
previous years(**). Whether or not Caristanius’ benefactions were 
more extravagant than these earlier benefactions is an open question. 
But unlike the benefactions that would have been customarily 
provided by magistrates and unlike the benefactions cited in the 
preceding paragraph, Caristanius' benefactions were provided to fulfill 
a vow, a vow he had made on behalf of Claudius' safety and victory. 


(^) SCHEDE, "Inschriften", 52-54; SHERK, “Roman Galatia", 972-975; 
MITCHELL, Anatolia, I, 107-12. 

(*) E.g., SCHEDE, "Inschriften", 53-54. 

(*') For a recent edition of this inscription, see WITULSKI, Adressaten, 204- 
205. 

(9) While WITULSKI, Adressaten, 204-215, claims that these benefactions 
were given near the year 50, this conclusion is questionable. W.M. RAMSAY, 
"Studies in the Roman Province Galatia. VI. Some Inscriptions of Colonia 
Caesarea Antiochea", JRS 14 (1924) 178-179, dated these benefactions early in 
the second century (after admitting he had originally dated them around the year 
50), and D.M. ROBINSON, "Notes on Inscriptions from Antioch in Pisidia", JRS 15 
(1925) 254, dated them late in the first century, perhaps during the reign of 
Domitian. Other scholars have favored dates near the turn of the century. Cf. 
LEVICK, Roman Colonies, 83, n. 7; P. PILHOFER, Die frühen Christen und ihre 
Welt. Greifswalder Aufsátze 1996-2001 (Tübingen 2002) 156; MITCHELL — 
WAELKENS, Pisidian Antioch, 224-225. 

(*) If Maximianus can be identified with the Titus Flavius Maximianus named 
in a recently-discovered inscription, as suggested by Campanile, “Un’iscrizione 
latina”, 213-219, his benefactions cannot be dated earlier than the Flavian era. 
J.G.C. ANDERSON, “Festivals of Men Askaenos in the Roman Colonia at Antioch 
of Pisidia", JRS 3 (1913) 296-297, assumed a second century date. For another 
reference to venatio at (Pisidian?) Antioch, see Acts of Paul and Thecla 26-38. 

(**) See ANDERSON, “Festivals”, 297; LEVICK, Roman Colonies, 79-80. 
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If Paul preached in Pisidian Antioch sometime during the years 45- 
48, as suggested by many scholars, he must have met people who had 
frequently walked past the statue that Caristanius had erected and who 
probably still remembered the games, sacrifices and venatio that 
Caristanius had provided. These benefactions would have given the 
people of Pisidian Antioch a memorable diversion from the humdrum 
existence that characterized many of their lives. But the statue would 
have reminded them of more than Caristanius' benefactions, for it 
would have trumpeted the power of Rome, the power of the emperor, 
the power of the Roman legions, and, by implication, the divine power 
that had protected the emperor and given him victory. The statue and 
inscription thus implicitly lauded the power of a pagan divinity rather 
than the God proclaimed by Paul (*). 

4. According to Acts 13,50, the Jews incited “the devout women of 
high standing” and “the leading men of the city”, and they (who?) (89) 
stirred up persecution against Paul and Barnabas and expelled them 
from their territory. Given the likelihood that Acts 13,50 and 2 Tim 
3,11 preserve independent traditions concerning persecution that Paul 
encountered at Pisidian Antioch, it is reasonable to conclude, as argued 
above, that Paul actually faced persecution in this city. Whether or not 
“the devout women of high standing” and “the leading men of the city” 
actually played a role in this persecution is more difficult to determine; 
given the absence of corroborating evidence, the most that can be said 
is that it is possible that these two groups played such a role (*’). If “the 
leading men of the city” played such a role, one of these “leading men” 
could well have been Caristanius. 

The Caristanii were not the only prominent family in first century 
Pisidian Antioch. Mitchell, for example, has highlighted the Sergii 
Paulli. After citing evidence that associates this family with Pisidian 
Antioch, Mitchell has speculated that L. Sergius Paullus, a prominent 
family member who was proconsul of Cyprus at the time of the 
Pauline mission (Acts 13,7), urged Paul to go to Pisidian Antioch, “no 


(*) The speech that Paul is portrayed delivering in the synagogue in Pisidian 
Antioch repeatedly proclaims the acts of God, for God is the grammatical subject 
of more than a dozen third person verbs in this speech. See Acts 13,17-23.30.34- 
35.37. 

(89) Cf. BARRETT, Acts, I, 660. 

(*) During the stories of other conflicts involving Paul in Acts 13-20, the 
author of Acts sometimes portrayed the local authorities opposing Paul, 
sometimes portrayed them adopting other stances, and sometimes did not mention 
them. See vv. 14,1-6.19; 16,16-24.35-39; 17,1-9.13-14; 18,12-17; 19,23-41; 20,3. 
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doubt providing him with letters of introduction to aid his passage and 
his stay” (*%). Various other scholars, however, have stressed the 
absence of conclusive epigraphical evidence concerning the identity of 
the proconsul at that time (?). There is currently no evidence regarding 
any first century marriage between members of the Caristanii and the 
Sergii Paulli, for it has recently been shown that the wife of C. 
Caristanius Fronto (probably a descendant of the Caristanius who is 
central to this study) (°°) was not Sergia Paulla, the alleged daughter of 
one of the Sergii Paulli, but Calpurnia Paulla, the daughter of one of 
the Calpurnii (°!). 

The “leading men" of Pisidian Antioch probably included one or 
more members of various prominent families. One of these leading 
men, we are arguing, could have been Caristanius. He claimed in his 
inscription that he was (or had been) duumvir for the third time. If he 
held this office at the time when Paul was expelled from the city, he 
would have been one of the official “leading men of the city" at that 
time (?). But he may not have been duumvir at that time, for the men 
who held this office could change every year (?). 


(5) MITCHELL, Anatolia, II, 7. For a more recent statement of this thesis, see 
MITCHELL — W AELKENS, Pisidian Antioch, 12. G.H.R. HORSLEY, NDIEC 4 (1987) 
138, has recognized the attractiveness of this proposal, and Breytenbach, Paulus, 
38-45, has argued for the historical plausibility of such a proposal. 

(*) Although BARRETT, Acts, I, 614, seems to hold open the possibility that 
the proconsul played a role in Paul's decision to go to Pisidian Antioch, he 
concedes that "no inscription contains decisive confirmation of a proconsul 
Sergius Paulus". While FITZMYER, Acts, 501-502, flatly states that "Sergius Paulus 
(or Sergius Paullus) was the proconsul of Cyprus A.D. 46-48", he acknowledges 
the problems associated with the inscription that he selects as the key source 
(IGRR III, 935). See also HEMER, Book of Acts, 109; A. NOBBS, “Cyprus”, The 
Book of Acts in its Graeco-Roman Setting (ed. D. W.J. GILL — C. GEMPF) (Book of 
Acts in its First Century Setting 2; Grand Rapids 1994) 282-287; M. CHRISTOL — 
Th. DREW-BEAR, *Les Sergii Paulli et Antioche", Actes du Ier Congrés, 186-188. 

(°°) MITCHELL — WAELKENS, Pisidian Antioch, 10. 

(") Nearly a century ago, CHEESMAN, “Family”, 261-265, published an 
inscription from Pisidian Antioch containing the reconstructed reading "[Serg]ia 
... Paulla”, and many scholars subsequently cited this reading. For a recent 
detailed refutation of this reconstructed reading, see CHRISTOL — DREW-BEAR, 
"Sergii Paulli”, 178-181. This refutation has been accepted by MITCHELL — 
WAELKENS, Pisidian Antioch, 17, n. 59. 

(°°) PILHOFER, Die frühen Christen, 121, assumes that “the leading men of the 
city" mentioned in Acts 13,50 were the duumviri. See also G.H.R. HORSLEY, 
NDIEC 3 (1983) 30; BREYTENBACH, Paulus, 80-81. 

(°°) See LEVICK, Roman Colonies, 81. 
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Caristanius also identified himself as pontifex. Two previously- 
known inscriptions also identify him as pontifex, and one of these 
inscriptions claims he was also sacerdos (*). The fact that he held (or 
had held) these priesthoods suggests that he would have had a personal 
stake in the preservation of the religious status quo at Pisidian Antioch. 
While Judaism represented a known form of religious devotion in the 
city, Christianity could have been viewed as a disturbing new 
development, especially if the missionaries actually "turned to the 
Gentiles" in this city, as Acts 13,46 claims. 

Caristanius” personal prominence in Pisidian Antioch may have 
been more important than any office that he held at the time when Paul 
was expelled. Besides having been duumvir, pontifex and sacerdos, he 
had been the prefect of P. Sulpicius Quirinius (°°), the prefect of two 
other notable persons (°°), and the first citizen of the city to be honored 
with a statue erected at public expense (”). He possessed the wealth to 
erect a huge statue, and he also possessed the wealth to provide games, 
sacrifices and venatio. He was not only a prominent person but also a 
prominent member (pater familias?) of a prominent family (*). Even 
the inscription that honors the freedman Tiberius Claudius Epinicus 
points to the prominence of the Caristanii, for it contains the word 
"Caristaniorum", a word that suggests that Epinicus had once been one 
of their slaves (°°). 


(*) Cf. CHEESMAN, “Family”, 253-258; CHRISTOL — DREW-BEAR — 
TASLIALAN, "L'empereur", 6-11. Municipal priesthoods were typically filled in 
Asia Minor by men like Caristanius who were prominent members of prominent 
local families. 

(°°) This is the Quirinius mentioned in Luke 2,2. As noted by SHERK, “Roman 
Galatia", 1037, Caristanius "had been given the honor of serving as the 
representative of P. Sulpicius Quirinius, when that eminent consular had been 
made honorary duovir in the colony. That man, of course, was not expected to go 
there and attend to the colonial administration himself. Caristanius became his 
deputy in that capacity. Such honorary duovirates gave added splendor to the 
colony". 

(°°) See CHEESMAN, "Family", 255-58; SHERK, “Roman Galatia", 1037-1038; 
SYME, Anatolica, 233. 

(?) Cf. CHEESMAN, “Family”, 254-255; MITCHELL — WAELKENS, Pisidian 
Antioch, 10. 

(*) Concerning the Caristanii, see CHEESMAN, “Family”, 253-266; LEVICK, 
Roman Colonies, 62-64, 111-113; CHRISTOL — DREW-BEAR — TASLIALAN, 
“L’empereur”, 1-20. Another member of the family, C. Caristanius Fronto, 
attained senatorial rank under Vespasian. 

(°°) See CHEESMAN, “Family”, 258-259; LEVICK, Roman Colonies, 88, 111; 
LANE, Corpus, III, 59. 
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Caristanius” attitudes and opinions must have been extremely 
influential in a small comparatively-isolated provincial city like 
Pisidian Antioch. It is not hard to imagine that a powerful man like 
Caristanius would have been disturbed by any new development such 
as the Pauline mission that was threatening to upset the status quo in 
his city. It is also not hard to imagine that a man like Caristanius would 
have concluded that an easy solution to such a problem would have 
been the expulsion of the “outsiders” whose preaching had caused the 
problem. It is therefore not hard to imagine that Caristanius could have 
been one of *the leading men of the city" who played a direct or 
indirect role in expelling the missionaries from Pisidian Antioch. 


* 
RR 


The recently-discovered inscription that Caristanius commissioned 
at Pisidian Antioch points to a specific time-period, for it refers to an 
office that Claudius held from January 25, 45 to January 24, 46. If Paul 
arrived in Pisidian Antioch during the 30s, as proposed by some 
scholars, and if the community he established was still active in the 
40s, this inscription offers a glimpse of the context in which these 
believers lived. But if Paul arrived during the years 45-48, as argued 
by many scholars, he would have arrived within a few years and 
possibly even a few months of the time referred to by this inscription. 

Although Pisidian Antioch was dominated by the descendants of 
Augustus’ Italian veterans, the population of the city and surrounding 
area must have included Greeks, Phrygians, Pisidians, and Jews. While 
the story of the mission in Acts 13,14-52 recognizes the existence of 
Jews and Gentiles, this story fails to name any of the specific Gentile 
ethnic groups in the city. There was much more ethnic and cultural 
diversity in first century Pisidian Antioch than this account reveals. 

Caristanius' vow and his faithful fulfillment of this vow reflect his 
belief in the power of an unidentified pagan deity (or deities) to protect 
Claudius and give victory to the Roman legions in a distant land. 
Caristanius' actions thus testify to the vitality of pagan religion in first 
century Pisidian Antioch. 

The statue, games, sacrifices and venatio that Caristanius provided 
to fulfill his vow must have left more than a fleeting impression on 
many of the residents of Pisidian Antioch. If Paul arrived in the city 
during 45-48, he must have met people who had frequently seen this 
statue and who may have still remembered Caristanius” other 
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benefactions. The huge statue provided a highly-visible reminder of 
the power of Rome, the power of the emperor, the power of the Roman 
legions, and, by implication, the pagan divine power that aided and 
protected Claudius and his legions. 

Acts 13,50 and 2 Tim 3,11 appear to preserve independent tradi- 
tions concerning the persecution faced by Paul in Pisidian Antioch, 
and Acts 13,50 claims that “the leading men of the city” played a role 
in the expulsion of Paul and Barnabas from the city. If this reference to 
“the leading men of the city” is historical, it is possible that C. 
Caristanius Fronto Caisianus lullus was one of the leading men who 
played a role in this event. 
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SUMMARY 


A recently-published Latin inscription from Pisidian Antioch refers to four 
benefactions that a prominent citizen named Caristanius had provided to fulfill a 
vow on behalf of the emperor Claudius. Since this inscription refers to the year 
45/46 CE, it refers to benefactions that may have been provided near the time 
when Paul arrived in the city. After surveying the contents of this inscription and 
reviewing scholarly opinion concerning the date when Paul arrived, this paper 
reflects on the ethnic diversity of first century Pisidian Antioch, the religious 
beliefs reflected in Caristanius’ vow, the likely impact of his benefactions on the 
residents of the city, and the possibility that he may have been one of “the leading 
men of the city” mentioned in Acts 13,50. 


ANIMADVERSIONES 


The End of Jonah is the Beginning of Wisdom 


Apart from Alan Cooper (*), every one agrees that the book of Jonah ends with 
a rhetorical question (?). YHWH rebuffs Jonah and celebrates human repentance 
and divine mercy (°). In fact, the Hebrew text of Jon 4,10-11 bears no trace of 
interrogation: “You grieved over the gigayon... but as for me, I will not 
grieve over Nineveh...”. Yet, scholarship stresses that reading Jon 4,11 as a 
rhetorical question does not create any grammatical or syntactical 
difficulty (^). Consequently, Cooper's claim that the end of Jonah is not 
rhetorical has not gained acceptance. As he establishes his preference for the 
declarative on the basis of Nahum, he has been accused of letting Nahum 
control the meaning of Jonah (^). The rhetorical character of 4,11 is based on 
similar combinations of qatal forms followed by a yigtol linked with a i(°). 
Hebrew grammars provide two dozens of parallels showing beyond doubt 
that the omission of 7 interrogative is common after a» marking an opposition, 
in particular after N) (7). Since Jon 4,11 is part of a dialogue, one can argue 
that the text uses a typical oral style for verisimilitude purposes, and thus 
omits question markers (*). Yet, a comparison with these instances shows that 
Jon 4,11 is not equivalent. The majority of unmarked rhetorical questions has 
to be read as such since there is no other way to make sense of the verse in 
which they stand. The immediate context provides an unambiguous reply that 


(') A. COOPER, “In Praise of Divine Caprice: the Significance of the Book of Jonah”, 
Among the Prophets (eds. Ph.R. DAVIES — D.J.A. CLINES) (Sheffield 1993) 144-163. 

() Among many others: A. ABELA, “When the Agenda of an Artistic Composition is 
Hidden", The Elusive Prophet (ed. J.C. de MooR) (Leiden 2001) 1-30 (27-29). P. HÓFFKEN, 
“Das Ende des Jonabuches. Eine Anmerkung zu Jona 4,11”, TZ 56 (2000) 289-297; 
P. KHAN, “The Epilogue to Jonah", JBQ 28 (2000) 146-155; W.B. CROUCH, “To Question 
and End, to End a Question: Opening the Closure of the Book of Jonah", JSOT 62 (1994) 
101-112; T.F. GLASSON, "The Final Question — In Nahum and Jonah", ExpTim 81 
(1969/70) 54-55. 

(E) Jonah is recited on Yom Kippur in the synagogue. 

(+) E. BEN ZVI, Signs of Jonah. Reading and Rereading in Ancient Yehud (London 
2003) 14, n. 1. 

C) P. TRIBLE, Rhetorical Criticism (Minneapolis 1994) 215, n. 48. 

(°) A. Kamp, Inner Worlds (Leiden 2004) 109, n. 39. 

C) For instance P. JOÜON — T. MURAOKA, A Grammar of Biblical Hebrew (Rome 
1996) $161ab and Gesenius' Hebrew Grammar available at http://www.biblecentre.net/ 
ot/ges/gr/hegr-Index.html. 

($) A friend sent an illustration of this principle. When Lenin died, Stalin received a 
telegram from Trotsky. His adviser read it out: “It says: “Lenin is dead. You will be leader. 
I should be pleased". “That's very magnanimous of him" said Stalin. But a Jewish official 
said: “No, no. You haven't read it properly. Jewish people write differently. It says: *Lenin 
is dead? You will be leader? I should be pleased?””. 
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confirms the interrogative nature of the phrase (°). Other occurrences can be 
read both ways, although the straight forward affirmation often produces 
deeper meaning (*). Jon 4,11 belongs to this ambivalent category, but stands 
out with Job 2,10 as the choice between question and affirmation entails 
particularly sensitive theological issues (''). “And I should not have pity over 
Nineveh?" is as different to “as for me, I will not have pity over Nineveh!" 
than "Shall we receive the good from God and not receive the bad?" differs 
from “Although we receive the good from God, the evil we shall not receive!” 
Either reading makes sense, but the choice impacts the understanding of the 
whole book. 

Greek grammar is better equipped than its Hebrew counterpart to render 
hypothetical or dubitative nuances. At least once, the translators of Jonah 
turned a Hebrew affirmation into a rhetorical question (°). However, in spite 
of all the revisions of the Greek text, the Septuagint still takes MAN at face 
value and renders it with the future indicative of oetdéouo1: "I will not 
spare....". Instead of suggesting that JHWH would not destroy Nineveh, the 
Alexandrian scholars reduced the forty days of impending judgment (Jon 3,4) 
to three days. This lectio facilior underlines Jonah's impatience and 
smoothens the impact of JHWH's final rejoinder, insisting that Jonah and JHWH 
agree that Nineveh will be destroyed. Had the Alexandrian scholars 
understood that JHWH was claiming that he would certainly not destroy 
Nineveh, the difference of thirty-seven days would be meaningless. 

That modern Septuagint editions add an interrogative sign “;” at the end 
of the verse does not counter the argument that the translators of the LXX 
read Jon 4,11 as yHWH's unambiguous announcement of Nineveh's demise. 
Punctuation is a relatively recent editorial feature of Greek uncials texts. 
Probably the question mark first occurs in late Byzantine punctuated 
manuscripts (^). Therefore, until the Byzantine era when a question mark was 
added at the end of Jonah (**), Greek textual evidence was all in favour of the 
affirmative reading. 

To recapitulate, the presence of unmarked questions is well attested and 
their identification presents no particular problem because their immediate 


() Judg 11,23 is followed by a real rhetorical question and others by an ordinary reply: 
Exod 8,22 (Eng. 8,26); 1 Sam 16,4; 2 Sam 11,11; 15,20; 20,9; 24,20[Eng 19]; 25,11; Isa 
37,11; Jer 25,29; 45,5; 49,12; Ezek 20,31). 2 Kgs 5,26 may be a scribal mistake (see LXX). 

(*) In Judg 14,17 Samson does end up telling his wife the solution of the riddle, so the 
previous verse can be read as a promise "but to you I will explain". 1 Kgs 1,24 can better 
be rendered as “My Lord the king must have said... since...”. In 2 Kgs 9,11 the assertive 
reading makes good sense: *you know the man and his babble". Isa 37,11 can be 
understood as a prophecy placed in the mouth of the Rabshakeh. Isa 44,19 is clearly defined 
as idiotic. Job 10,9 refers to Job's natural end which he does not question. 

(* On Job 2,10 see my “Caution: Rhetorical Questions!”, BN 103 (2000) 11-16. Note 
that NRSV's rhetorical reading of Lam 3,38 bears directly on Job 2,10. 

(?) In Jon 2,5b, the emphatic 78 is rendered with åpa, turning the Hebrew straight- 
forward affirmation "I will certainly look again toward your holy temple" into a rhetorical 
question couched with considerable uncertainty "Shall I again look towards your holy 
temple?": L. PERKINS, “The Septuagint of Jonah”, BIOSCS 20 (1987) 48-49. 

(?) R. Kraft and A. Schenker, personal communications. 

(^) A prime example of the influence of Gospel theology due to the importance of 
Jonah as prototype of Christ sleeping in the boat and stilling the storm by his sacrifice. 
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context provides an answer to confirm the presence of a hidden question just 
before. When an reply is missing, the phrase can be translated as a question 
or as an affirmation with little impact on the overall meaning of the passage, 
except in Jon 4,11 and Job 2,10. Some modern translators are conscious of 
the problem and replace the question mark at the end of Jonah by an 
exclamation: “And should I not pity ...! (?). 

Such subtleties would be harmless if Jon 4,10-11 was not critical to the 
meaning of the book as a whole. Because they originate in the mouth of God, 
these verses reflect the concluding issue and deliver a “splendid coup de 
grâce” (09). 


1. Jonah 4,11 and the Questions in Jonah 4 


Jonah 4 contains three questions. If any of them is rhetorical, the 
rhetorical aspect of the final verses gains credibility. Jon 4,2 is Jonah’s 
defence for his attempted escape to Tarshish: “Is this not what I said while I 
was still in my own country?" In Jon 4,4.9 JHWH and Elohim question Jonah’s 
anger "Is it good for you to be angry?". AII three questions are properly 
indicated by the interrogative 7 particle: Ars (Jon 4,2) and 2077 (Jon 
4,4.9). The first question seems rhetorical since no direct answer is provided. 
Instead of answering whether or not Jonah was justified in boarding a boat to 
Tarshish, JHWH shifts the focus on Jonah's anger and answers with a question 
of his own. Jonah's question is rhetorical if its answer is obvious, but this is 
not the case. Since Jon 1 is silent on Jonah's motivations, the reader has no 
way to know what Jonah thought at the time. Hence readers of Jon 4,2 are 
likely to side with the sailors (Jon 1,10) and disown Jonah: disobedience to 
any God-given mission is surely wrong. If the answer to the question in 4,2 is 
not obvious, the rhetorical process breaks down ("). 

Then comes God's turn to ask “Is anger good for you?". Instead of 
answering, Jonah leaves the city. Again, the lack of answer seems to qualify 
this question as rhetorical, but God repeats it verbatim in verse 9, only adding 
that the anger is “about the bush”. This time Jonah bursts out “Anger is good 
for me until death!”. Jon 4,4.9 are not rhetorical since they receive a clear 
positive answer('*). Jonah considers that his anger over the death of the 
qiqayon is legitimate and he is ready to die for it. 

This leaves Jonah's question at 4,2 as the only unanswered question, until 
vv. 10-11 are reached. There, JHWH answers Jonah squarely. You suggest that 
you were right in escaping Nineveh in order not to preach a message of doom 
because you knew that mercy would lead me to have pity. But I am not human 


(^) Bible d'Alexandrie, Les Douze (Paris 1999): “Et moi, je n'épargnerai pas 
Ninive...?” (future indicative rather than conditional “épargnerais”). So far, the provisional 
edition of the New English Translation of the Septuagint sticks with the old *But shall I not 
have consideration for Nineue...?”: <http://ccat.sas.upenn.edu/nets/edition/twelve.pdf>. 

(15) J.H. GAINES, Forgiveness in a Wounded World. Jonah's Dilemma (Atlanta 2003) 122. 

(7) In fact Jonah is anti-rhetorical: Y. GITAY, “Jonah: the Prophet of Antirhetoric", 
Fortunate the Eyes that See (ed. A.B. BECK) (Grand Rapids 1995) 197-206. 

(*) Contra G.M. LANDES, “Textual ‘Information Gaps’ and 'Dissonances' in the 
Interpretation of the Book of Jonah", Ki Baruch Hu (eds. R. CHAZAN — W.W. HALLO — LH. 
SCHIFFMAN) (Winona Lake 1999) 285. 
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to repent (^), being moved to tears over a mere plant as you were. I will not 
shed a tear when Nineveh is destroyed! 

Therefore, there is not a single rhetorical question in Jonah 4 to support 
reading its last verse as a rhetorical question in disguise. Reading a question 
where the context does not support it suggests that the interrogative rendering 
of Jon 4,11 is pure dogma. 


2. Jonah 4,11 and the Overall Meaning of Jonah 


George Landes recognizes that the understanding of Jon 4,11 as a 
rhetorical question leaves many problems unresolved though he is not ready 
to embrace the affirmative reading which in his opinion offers "intriguing 
though not ultimately satisfying possibilities" (°). There is a growing 
awareness that the end of Jonah must make a point other than simply stating 
divine mercy since in Jon 4,2 Jonah is all too aware that God is merciful and 
repents of evil (?'). Although he maintains that “the plot of Jonah collapses 
without the salvation of Nineveh” (?), Ehud Ben Zvi insists that the post- 
exilic readership of Jonah was influenced by the eventual destruction of 
Nineveh. The knowledge of the destruction constitutes a double ending which 
provides a more sophisticated discourse (?). Knowledge of the destruction of 
Nineveh is essential to the plot. Repentance is important but is not everything. 
God is merciful and just (?*). “From this perspective, Jonah was absolutely 
wrong in imagining JHWH as a deity who cannot be expected to carry out a 
massive destruction of human (and animal) life" (^). Despite its support for 
the final rhetorical question, Ben Zvi's detailed study supports the affirmative 
reading. The question is where the destruction is located, only in the reader's 
awareness or it is already stated in Jon 4,11? 

The straight-forward reading of the end of Jonah solves several 
contentious points within the book. 


(^) See R.W.L. MOBERLY, “‘God is not Human that He Should Repent’ (Numbers 
23:19 and 1 Samuel 15:29", God in the Fray (eds. T. Linafelt — T.K. Beal) (Minneapolis 
1998) 112-123. 

(*) LANDES, “Dissonances”, 291. Also KAMP, /nner Worlds, 109, once in the entire 
book notes that the last verse “opens up a sub-world in which he [JHwH] is not concerned 
with Nineveh's people and animals". Already T.E. FRETHEIM, "Jonah and Theodicy", ZAW 
90 (1978) 231 demonstrated the difficulties of the interpretation of the end of Jonah as 
implying an *oughtness' or inevitability of God's pitying action. 

(**) “The herd of brutish Ninevites and live cattle in the last verse requires a more ‘beefy’ 
interpretation": Y. SHERWOOD, A Biblical Text and its Afterlives (Cambridge 2000) 270. 

(2) BEN ZVI, Signs, 14. 

(?) BEN ZVI, Signs, 28. “The logic of the narrative leads readers to an understanding of 
the question at the end of the book as a rhetorical question, in which case the communicative 
message of the text is that surely YHWH will never destroy the city for the deity will have 
pity on so many people who do not know their right from their left. But when the readers 
approach the text with the knowledge that YHWH did destroy the city, then the readers 
might approach the words of YHWH as meaning, “I will not have pity". In sum, the readers 
are left with two endings of the book, according to one YHWH will not destroy the city, 
even if it is sinful, because he will have pity on the multitude of people who do not know 
their right from their left, but according to the other YHWH is certainly capable and has 
actually done so, and more than once” E. BEN ZVI, personal communication. 

(*) BEN ZVI, Signs, 27. 

(2) BEN ZVI, Signs, 21. 
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3. Truthfulness of the divine word 


JHWH first sent Jonah to proclaim the punishment of Nineveh's evil (Jon 
1,2). At the end, the sentence is either confirmed (affirmative reading) or 
reversed (rhetorical question). Nineveh's impressive repentance produces a 
complication (^) which hangs unresolved until JHWH claims that contrary to 
Jonah he will not grieve and that punishment will be meted out. The narrative 
thus draws a full-circle with perfect closure. Nineveh was indeed destroyed, 
as were Sodom, Gomorrah and Jerusalem. During the Persian era, the 
audience was aware that Jerusalem's recovery was a recent affair and that it 
did not offer any guarantee against a repetition of 586 BCE. Jonah ponders 
over the rise and fall of cities. The destruction of the giqayon foreshadows the 
demise of Nineveh. Moreover, the affirmative reading corrects Jonas' 
challenge. Jon 4,2 quotes Exod 34,6 but omits reliability (rmx) from the list of 
divine attributes (?). Only the affirmative reading of the final verses restores 
the balance between mercy and justice and reasserts the reliability of the 
divine word. 


4. Righteous anger 


If Jonah is meant to underline the importance of repentance, the reasons 
advanced by God for sparing Nineveh are odd. The most fantastic act of 
contrition does not get a passing mention in God's "justification" for his 
attitude towards Nineveh. If God was relenting, it would be on account of the 
120.000 adam that add up to their animals since they do not know their right 
from their left(#*). On the contrary, the affirmative reading claims that 
however many the implorers for divine mercy, God does not change his 
mind (?). Hence the final verses use OM, a root not used as a divine attribute 
in the texts quoted by Jonah (?). o: comes from Deuteronomy, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel where it is almost always used with a negation (^), 
revealing the formulaic character of the phrase within prophetic literature. 
Has anyone ever suggested that these categorical refusals to have mercy are 
hidden rhetorical questions implying that God would pity? 

In fact, the prophet's sufferings equate him with the qigayon and 
Nineveh, stressing that he is a tool in God's hand like the gale, the fish, the 
plant, the worm, the scorching sun and the east wind. God can grow a plant 
overnight and kill it the next day, save a drowning runaway prophet and strike 
him once he delivered the message, delay impending judgment over a city... 
for a while (Quran 10:98). From this vantage point, Jonah's desire for death 


C$) D.N. FREEDMAN, “Did God Play a Dirty Trick on Jonah at the End?”, Bible Review 
6/4 (1990) 31. 

(7) COOPER, “Caprice”, 154, and thus Jonah ben Amittai forgot his patronym: see BEN 
ZVI, Signs, 43. 

(4%) LANDES, “Dissonances”, 292. 

(?) BEN ZVI, Signs, 22 and 119 where Josiah's reform (2 Kgs 23,26-27) is put in the 
perspective of the readers of Achaemenid Yehud. 

(°°) J. JEREMIAS, Die Reue Gottes (Neukirchen-Vluyn 1975) 105. 

(**) Deut 7,16; 13,9; 19,13.21; 25,12; Isa 13,8; Jer 13,4; 21,7; Ezek 5,11; 7,4.9; 8,18; 
9,5 (Qere).10; 16,5; 24,14. Ezek 20,17 and Joel 2,17 are the only instances of om without 
negation in the Prophets. 
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(Jon 4,3.8) is a requisite of fairness. Jonah is not angry because the sirocco 
hurts him but because of the theological inconsistency that he perceives in 
God's decision not to do what he had said he would do (Jon 3,10). Jonah 4 is 
a theoretical discussion of good and evil (?). To his tormentor (?) who points 
out that he would be the first victim of the meting out of divine justice 
(“would wrath be any good to you?”), Jonah retorts that anger, divine anger, 
is good even if it entails his own death (Jon 4,8-9) and that of a numerous 
population. JHWH should kill Jonah rather than plants, this is the least a just 
god should do to a disobedient prophet. Jonah insists that his execution be 
immediate (mnv Jon 4,3), not in order to shorten his agony, but to salvage 
divine justice and with it the foundation of the universe (^). Jonah does not 
dodge his responsibility, he does not ask for mercy for himself and 
punishment for Nineveh. All along, Jonah's concern is the defense of justice 
from the encroachments of mercy. With a final rhetorical question, JHWH 
evades the issue. Cheap grace prevails. With the assertive ending, JHWH raises 
to the challenge, acknowledging Jonah's point while introducing the issue of 
delay. Delayed punishment is not pardon. 

Indeed, the possibility of reading a rhetorical question at the end of Jonah 
is part of the narrative strategy of the book. Upon reaching verse 11, the 
reader reacts to the shock produced by the plain meaning of the text and seeks 
to avoid the conclusion that God will not shed a tear over Nineveh. The 
possibility to read a rhetorical question in Jon 4,11 is the narrator's rhetorical 
trick (?) to trip the reader... for a while. It produces many loose ends and 
delights modern scholarship that revels in ambiguity, irony, satire, sometimes 
at the expense of the message. Yet, the end of the book puts a sharp end to the 
fun. If the rhetorical question is a temporary option to provide greater 
perspective, at the end the declarative reading is inescapable. Cooper 
understates his case when he claims that “the book of Jonah itself gives no 
grounds for choosing between the interrogative and declarative renderings of 
4.11" (5). Jonah itself provides enough arguments in favour of his thesis, 
more so when the other Jonah joins in. 


5. Jonah 4,11 in light of 2 Kings 


Readers who find it hard to stomach a JHWH unmoved by Nineveh’s pious 
show should refer to the choice of the name Jonah used also in the book of 
Kings. As much as the knowledge of the fall of Nineveh in 612 BCE, the 
awkward explanations for the fall of Jerusalem in 586 BCE play a role in the 
interpretation of Jonah. Deuteronomistic theology barely managed to explain 
Hezekiah's failure by making it a consequence of his showing his treasure to 
Babylonian envoys (2 Kgs 20,12-19), but Josiah's inability to revert Huldah's 
oracle (2 Kgs 22,15-20) is beyond Deuteronomistic theological ability. In 
spite of their great piety, Hezekiah's only consolation was that he would die 


(?) Jonah 4 uses forms of 97 and 25 thrice: LANDES, “Dissonances”, 291-292. 
(5 ram cf. Jer 25,38; 46,16; 50,16; Zeph 3,1. 

(*) E. LEVINE, “Jonah as a Philosophical Book", ZAW 96 (1984) 241-242. 

(*) The notion is from BEN ZVI, Signs, 36, who applies it to Jonah's choice. 
(55) COOPER, “Caprice”, 158. 
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in peace and not see the disaster (2 Kgs 20,19). His repentance only 
postponed judgment (??). The best kings of Judah were no better than twelve 
myriads of Ninevites to revert disaster. There is no point in denying the 
sincerity of either of them. The people of Nineveh believed God (Jon 3,5). 
When the Elohim saw how the Ninevites turned from evil, he had compassion 
about the evil that he had said he would bring upon them; and he certainly did 
not do it (Jon 3,10). However, it is JHWH who has the final word. Nineveh and 
Jerusalem were destroyed. The issue is theodicy, not repentance (**). Nineveh 
is a foil for Jerusalem. 

Comparing Jonah with the account of the reign of Jeroboam in 2 Kings 
14 shows that both accounts share a lack of coherence between human 
behaviour and divine response (?). 2 Kgs 14,23-29 present Jeroboam as a 
sinful king who reigned for 41 years and restored the borders of his kingdom 
according to the word of the prophet Jonah because JHWH had seen the distress 
of his people. Both accounts put prophecy in its proper proportion: “The 
prophet's proclamation of JHWH's word is presented at first as having great 
impact on the events, but in both cases it is shown to carry no real 
importance" (*). The evil kings successfully saved their people from deep 
trouble, temporarily. In the book of Jonah, the prophet who had averted 
disaster is sent again, this time to announce judgment. Because in 2 Kings he 
was a bearer of good tidings, Jonah refuses to preach disaster upon Nineveh. 
This is congruent with the plain meaning of his justification in Jon 4,2: “I 
knew that you are a gracious God", how could I preach disaster? To reinforce 
the parallels with the books of Kings, Jonah quotes Elijah, a prophet with 
much blood on his hands. Tired of running away to escape retribution for the 
many murders he committed, Elijah asked God to let him die. Jonah asks for 
the same treatment (mn? warns Piu) 1 Kgs 19,4//Jon 4,8), requiring 
punishment for his disobedience to God's commission (Jon 1,2). Elijah 
admitted that he was no better than his ancestors (>W 2:87). Jonah's double 
"ma Dw (Jon 4,3.8) is a critical comment on the whole prophetic corpus. 
Contrary to obedient Elijah who was dying because he was running away 
from the consequences of his own massacres, Jonah insists that his 
disobedience makes him innocent. 

The direct quote of the greatest Israelite prophet also explains Jonah's 
justification for his flight towards Tarshish: Nineveh's guilt was no greater 
than the guilt of other cities. JHWH agrees: the Ninevites' ignorance of their 
right and left makes them morally unaccountable. Nineveh is no worse than 
Samaria, the horizon of 2 Kings 14. Yet, Samaria remained a thriving city 
after Nineveh's destruction, even after Jerusalem's demise. JHWH's 
affirmation at the end of Jonah makes the point that his pity towards Israel (2 
Kings 14) is not transferable to Nineveh. Similar sinners have different fates. 


* 
LE: 


(7) BEN ZVI, Signs, 25. 
(*) FRETHEIM, “Theodicy”, 227-237. 
(?) BEN ZVI, Signs, 56. 
(#) BEN ZVI, Signs, 63. 
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JHWH’s final words confirm the validity of his initial message. The coup 
de gráce is not for Jonah but for naive readers who imagine that JHWH is ever 
ready to alter the march of world events at the sight of fasting lambs in sack- 
cloth and ashes (Jon 3,8). Divine sovereignty is beyond human understanding. 
God's decrees cannot be manipulated. Neither Jonah's escape nor Nineveh's 
repentance can alter them. In the end, God confirms the validity of the 
judgment that Jonah was sent to proclaim. Rather than being rebuffed, Jonah 
is put on a par with Job (*). Both suspected God to be unfair, in Jonah's case 
that God was too lenient and in Job's that he was too hard. Both despised their 
own lives, not because of suicidal tendencies, but out of a deep consciousness 
of divine justice. God vindicated both in the end. 


Stelserstrasse 478A Ph. GUILLAUME 
CH-7220 Schiers 


SUMMARY 


Is God, at the end of the book of Jonah, claiming that he will not destroy Nineveh? 
Or should the straight-forward reading of the Hebrew and Greek texts be taken at 
face value as claimed ten years ago by Alan Cooper? Although they do not 
challenge the common reading of the end of Jonah as a rhetorical question, the 
results of recent studies on Jonah support Cooper's contention. Reading “You had 
pity over the plant... but I will not pity Nineveh...” makes more sense and places 
Jonah on a par with Job. 


(^) See T.M. BOLIN, “‘Should I not Also Pity Nineveh?’ Divine Freedom in the Book 
of Jonah", JSOT 67 (1995) 120. 


The Day of Atonement according to the Temple Scroll 


The Temple Scroll 11Q19 contains in columns 13-30 a Sacrificial Calendar 
that follows immediately after the description of the altar of burnt-offering in 
columns 12-13. The present study concentrates on one single day of this 
Calendar, the Day of Atonement. It analyses the structure of its transmitted 
text, and individuates its line of thought. 


I. The Text Col. 25,10-27,10 


The text on the Day of Atonement (Yom Kippur) which was critically 
edited by Elisha Qimron depends exclusively on scroll 11Q19 (?). It stretches 
over approximately two and a half columns from 25,10 to 27,10. At the 
beginning and the end it is separated from the context by two blank spaces 
(vacat). Whereas lines 25,16, 26,13 and 27,10 represent the last lines of the 
relevant columns, the upper sections of columns 26 and 27, in each case 
approximately 10 lines, are missing. Their content cannot be reconstructed. 
Consequently, more than half of the entire text on the Day of Atonement is 
handed down in 11Q19: 25,10-16, 26,3-13 and 27,01-02.1-10. 

The lines 25,10-16, 26,7-13 and 27,5-10 are wholly legible. From the 
middle of 26,3 up to 26,6 as much as in 27,3-4, the missing characters can be 
supplemented without difficulty. This seems impossible for the few legible 
letters in 27,01-02.1-2. At the same time, Qimron locates both lines 27,02.1 
on grounds of old slide (transparencies) records at the beginning of column 27 
and not like Yadin at the beginning of column 28 (?). 

The text shows also some traces of a secondary revision: in 25,13 the 
adjective oan “blameless” (pl.) is erased. Additionally, in 27,2 the noun > 
“totality”, in 27,5 the two letters <> in mm? “for their generations", and 
in 27,9 the letter <a> in > mau “from their residences” (pl. instead of sg.) 
are inserted above the line. 

The following analysis of the structure and content of TS 25,10-27,10 
will exclusively concentrate on the very legible parts of the text. 


II. Structure and Content of Col. 25,10-27,10 


I SIT ewe or (11) mnm emma moram | -- | (10) 
TAD MWA] NN 12 unm 

mm ov oxya mivnn (12) NT aus vam 02 

maya nmn 


(*) Cf. E. QIMRON, The Temple Scroll. A Critical Edition with Extensive Reconstruc- 
tions. Florentino García Martínez: Bibliography (Beer-Sheva — Jerusalem, 1996) 39-41. 

Q) Cf. QIMRON, The Temple Scroll, 41 and Y. YADIN, The Temple Scroll (Jerusalem 
1983) II, 121-122. 
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1. An overview of the festival agenda 


The preserved regulations for the Day of Atonement in 25,10-27,10 can 
be structured into seven subsections that are in part chiastically arranged. For 
example, the opening and the final sections (I and VII) both speak of the 
“humiliation of all lives” (my Hit. in 25,11 and 27,7). The “common festival 
sacrifice” is mentioned first in section II and then once more in section VI: 
27,1-2 most probably concentrates on the he-goat as sin-offering and 27,3-5 
on the remaining animals of the entire burnt-offering. Isolated from the 
context are the lines 27,01-02 (V), which obviously complete a sacrificial 
agenda. They could refer to the two rams in 25,15-16 (IID. 

At the center of attention is the sacrifice of the two he-goats (IV) which 
is extensively described in 26,3-12. All in all, the opening and ending section 
frame an extensive, complex text block (III- VI), which lists the different 
sacrifices of the Day of Atonement and specifies some of their cult agendas 
in detail (?). 


2. The first and the final section 


The Day of Atonement is dated in 25,10 as “the tenth day of this month” 
mn emma m2. If the indicative pronoun m7 is related to 25,2, it becomes 
clear from the reconstructed text of this line that it refers to the "the seventh 
month" zen win. The date of the Day of Atonement, therefore, follows 
the same pattern as the Feast on the first day of the seventh month and is 
parallel to the known dates in the first month (14,9-10; 17,6.10) but does not 
show any connection with the cycles of the Feasts of First Fruits (18,10-13; 
19,11-13; 21,12-14). 

After the date the text continues with the prescription to humble oneself. 
This is unfolded in two steps in 25,11-12. First, an apodictic sentence orders 
the persons addressed in the second person plural “to humble themselves on 
this day" na» moz) ns 12 un (^). Then, the legal consequence is determined 


(3) Cf. YADIN, The Temple Scroll, I, 132: “The laws of the Day of Atonement comprise 
an introductory section with the injunction to observe the fast on the tenth of the seventh 
month, the enumeration of sacrifices, the order of the ritual, and a closing section repeating 
the injunction to observe the day as a Sabbath of Sabbaths and a fast day". 

(*) L.H. ScHIFFMAN, “The Case of Atonement Ritual”, Biblical Perspectives.Early Use 
and Interpretation of the Bible in Light of the Dead Sea Scrolls. Proceedings of the First 
International Symposium of the Orion Center for the Study of the Dead Sea Scrolls and 
Associated Literature, 12-14 May, 1996 (eds. M.E. STONE — E.G. CHAZON) (STDJ 28; 
Leiden 1998) 184, points to some later books of the Bible (Ezra 8,21; Dan 10,12, cf. Ps 
107,17). These interpret the verb mw Hit. as abstention from eating and drinking. 
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for the one who contravenes this rule: he should be exterminated from his 
people: “Anyone who does not humble himself on this very day shall be cut 
off from its people” Taya nro» mn DY DSDI Finns UN van v. Both 
sentences are connected by the conjunction ‘> “for”; so the prescription to 
humble oneself on the tenth day of the seventh month is clearly underlined as 
a fundamental norm for the entire people of Israel. 

The final section returns to the topic of humbling oneself in 27,6-7 and 
repeats the sentence from 25,11-12 in a new context. 


25,11-12 |27,6-7 
DEN 51D >> wren TD 
TINYN 12 nür JON 
mm on DSDI nsnnsw SUN 12 JDN" sj? UN AN 
TADA nnn nma» nn DN 


Although the conjunction `> from 25,11 is missing in 27,6, it is actually 
used in the same section in order to motivate the prohibition of working on 
this day: ma? mm paw naw ^2 Manon 21 3 wy N° “they shall not do any 
work on this day, for it is Shabbat Shabbaton for them". Both nouns va) in 
25,11 and ws in 27,6 correspond to each other so that the same legal entity is 
intended in both sentences. The legally relevant profile of the perpetrators is 
finally defined in the Wws—clause (27,7-8) which first refers to the prohibition 
of work. Then, it takes up the theme of self-humiliation from 25,11-12. Thus, 
the clause 12 vr» M? 108 “who do not humiliate themselves on this [day]" in 
27,7 represents an insertion. It links together the first and final section of the 
text about the Day of Atonement. 

The comparison of these two sections further makes clear that 25,11-12 
is formulated in the second person singular (mann, 7721), while 27,6-8 is in 
the third person singular (121°) or in the third person plural (9m, 35222). This 
difference also applies to the possessive suffixes connected with the noun ny 
in 25,12 mav and myw in 27,8. The suffix of the phrase ma» refers to the 
subject of the verb nn: (third person, sg., f.). It is the noun Wa) in 25,11. 
Whereas the suffix of the phrase mya» refers to the subject of the verb 2: 
(third person, pl., m.). It is the phrase &N7 > (27,6). Here it is constructed 
in the first ?os-sentence with a verb in the singular, nuv”. In the second, 
however, it is constructed with a verb in the plural, 1557. Therefore the noun 
may must contain a plural suffix = nn. 

If one solely examines the final section 27,5-10, the numerous repetitions 
draw one's attention. The phrase ¡m2 “to the remembrance” is repeated in 
27,5 and 9, 7287 n» 12 sor" NY "they do not do any work on this [day]" in 
27,6 and 27,9-10, and pnaw naw “Shabbat Shabbaton" in 27,6 and 8. In 
addition, the root-characters of the adjective wp “holy” in 27,8 reappear in 
the verb manvzp “you sanctify” in 27,9. 

Finally, the inconsistent usage of the second and third person plural in 
27,5 and 10 is worth noting. From 27,2 to 27,8 all “sons of Israel” woe» 3 
(27,2.4) are addressed in third person plural. But in 27,8 the second person 
plural is used: “A holy convocation is this day for you” r2». Further, the 
following verse uses the second person plural and agrees in this respect with 
the first I, II and III sections until line 25,16. 
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3. The common festival sacrifice 


Section II (25,12-15) prescribes a burnt-offering for the Day of 
Atonement. It consists of one bullock, one ram, seven yearling lambs 
without blemish, and one he-goat for the sin-offering (cf. 25,13-14: 
mond MIS DD pw [Dan] 1900 mw 12 moz» TMs ^W IMs D). Thereafter the 
author specifies in 25,14 that the he-goat does not belong to the particular sin- 
offering of atonement: 2257 monna 727 “besides the sin-offering of 
atonement” (^). The sacrifices mentioned in 25,13-14 are not analysed 
regarding their different portions. But they are destined as a unit of offerings 
for the altar. The same quantity of animals is required for every first day of a 
month (14,1-8). Twice as much is prescribed on the first day of the first and 
seventh month (14,9-17; 25,2-10). It is not demanded for the day of Passover 
(17,6-9), the days of Mazzot (10-16) or one of the Feasts of First Fruits (18,1 
- 23,01/25,1). 

According to 25,14-15 they have to add “their cereal offerings and their 
libations according to their prescription” nanas maon nanny. This general 
rule concludes the enumeration of the common sacrifices for the Day of 
Atonement. 

Section VI (27,1-5) returns to this topic. It seems to start with the sin- 
offering and its effect in 27,2: mano moon owe 732 > 5» “for all sons of Israel 
and it shall be forgiven to them". When we also consider the time particle ^r 
"afterwards" in 27,3, a certain sequence of cult acts emerge from the text (*). 
First, the cult person offers the sin-offering, “then he offers the bullock, the 
ram, and the lambs according to their prescription on the altar of the burnt- 
offering" own Nam >yrabalon> moz» nw SP Ds ED DW nor ans (cf. 
27,3-4). Then, the author emphasizes the effect of the entire burnt-offering: 
“it causes pleasure for the sons of Israel" oso “29 malva mnsan. Whereas 
the sin-offering makes the Israelites experience reconciliation and 
forgiveness, the burnt-offering in 27,1-5 imparts pleasure. The concept 
“burnt-offering” 17» includes the sin-offering. This becomes especially clear 
in this section. The agenda of the sin-offering is developed merely up to the 
offering on the altar. It is parallel to the agenda of the “normal” burnt-offering 
(27,4). 

The concluding clause in 27,5, in fact, underlines the prescriptions for the 
Day of Atonement. They apply “once a year” mwa nmm ove (cf. 27,5). 

In short, both sections II and VI refer to the same sacrifice. However, they 
do so from different perspectives. Lines 25,12-15 analyse the common 
festival sacrifice on the Day of Atonement (2 “on it”; cf. 25,12) in its 
elements and list them according to a usual pattern of the TS. Lines 27,1-4, on 
the other hand, arrange them according to the sequence of their offering. Both 
cult agendas, however, conclude their analysis with the burning of the 
relevant sacrificial portions on the altar. 


C) On this point cf. SCHIFFMAN, “The Case of Atonement Ritual”, 185. 

(®©) The exact sequence of these acts is not clear from the text; cf. also the sacrifical 
agenda on the feast of the Wood Offering in 23,9-24,11; against Y ADIN, The Temple Scroll, 
I, 146-148. 
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4. The burnt-offering for the sin-offering of atonement 


After the section on the burnt-offering in 25,12-15, the text concentrates 
on another burnt-offering in addition to “the sin-offering of atonement” 
coman mon (cf. 25,15). According to 25,16, it consists of “two rams” 
my oo. The high priest should offer one of them in favor of himself and his 
father’s house. With line 25,16 the text of column 25 finishes. It does not 
continue on column 26 because its first lines unfortunately are missing. 

According to the Sacrificial Calendar of the Temple Scroll, the high 
priest must also offer the burnt-offering on occasion of the Feast of the Wood 
Offering (23,9-17; 24,10-16). Some of it is also offered on the occasion of his 
own authorization as high priest (15,16-17; 16,6-10.14-18) (^). The lines 15,17 
and 16,13.18 additionally share with 25,16 the differentiation of the persons 
who will benefit from the sacrifices. Line 15,17 requires one bullock in favor 
of the people and one bullock in favor of the sons of the priests. 

On condition that section V (27,01-02) really returns to the burnt-offering 
of the two rams, these two lines would conclude the agenda for the burnt- 
offering. Section III would have listed its sacrificial animals and the persons 
in whose favor the animals are offered. The text of 27,01-02 is, however, too 
short to confirm this supposition. 


5. The two he-goats 


Subsequent to the relatively isolated word [saw “he becomes impure” in 
26,3 (5), the text directs his attention to the two he-goats which are treated 
quite differently in the cult. Lines 26,5-10 regard the first he-goat. Lines 
26,10-13 regard the second he-goat. 


a) The first he-goat for YHWH 


Before offering the first he-goat, the high priest has to differentiate 
between both he-goats that stand side by side by casting lots (cf. 26,4: n 
“lot”). By these means both animals are clearly identifiable in the following 
sacrificial process. The two lots which bear the labels “for YHWH” rir? and 
“for Azazel” ow» become the new identification tags for the he-goats (cf. 
26,4). When line 26,5 prescribes the slaughter of the he-goat “for YHWH", it 
becomes clear once again that its identification does not depend on the 
sequence of certain sacrificial actions but must precede them. 

What does the agenda for the first he-goat, according to 26,5-10, look 
like? Line 26,5 commands that "they should slaughter the he-goat" 
ION ns von. The plural of the verb suggests that the high priest no longer 
acts alone but with other anonymous cult personnel. They are likewise 
responsible for the burning of “its flesh, and its hide, and its entrails” 
yw WTA ps) MID msi 102 (cf. 26,8-9). 

The same portions of a young bullock, Wwa n» vv» nw Man 302), must 
be burned according to 16,10-12 on the occasion of the authorization of the 


() The high priest appears once more in 26,3 when he places ballots upon the two he- 
goats; cf. 2.5.1. 

($) On this point see the text on the “ordination” ceremony of the high priest in 16,5: 
He shall not defile himself, for he is holy. 
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high priest “outside the camp (or city) of the sanctuary, at a separate place 
for the sin-offerings” mean? 22m mpar [lompa mmol yma(). In this 
context, lines 26,5-10 draw more attention. Twice they mention a bullock that 
should serve as a model for the offering of the he-goat. First, the rite of 
blood should be identical for both sacrifices as 26,6-7 underlines: 
508 oen 072 moy nws wl? noli) “and he treats its blood as he did the 
blood of the bullock which was for himself”. Second, some portions of the 
he-goat should be burnt beside his bullock as 26,9 orders: ^e 238 ^en» “they 
burn it beside his bullock”. Furthermore, in addition to the he-goat for 
YHWH, the agenda refers to a bullock that belongs to the category “sin- 
offering”. Subsequently it must be distinguished from the burnt-offering in 
25,13-14. The text of 26,5-10 does not indicate further details on how to offer 
the bullock (?). However, its offering is structurally comparable to the burnt- 
offering belonging to the sin-offering of atonement in section III and V (*). 

Several cult persons may slaughter the first he-goat and burn special 
portions of it. But only the high priest is authorized to perform the blood rite 
and to offer the fat, the cereal offerings, and libations (26,5-8). Regarding the 
blood rite, lines 26,5-6 offer more details. “And the priest will receive its 
blood in the golden sprinkling bowl which he has in his hand" 
Dapa 508 277 posa mi EN mon api]. Subsequently, the lines 26,6-7 refer 
to the treatment of the blood in a rather general way: “and he treats its 
blood as he did the blood of the bullock which was for himself" 
35 108 ^en 079 n[22 085 val? noz]. Line 26,7 also emphasizes that “he will 
atone with it for all the people of the assembly" 97pm ny 2 5» e». The 
phrase most probably indicates the blood that brings atonement (°). The same 
phrase is repeated in 26,9. However, this time it is done in the context of “the 
sin-offering of the assembly" “npn nson (26,9). So the effect of atonement is 
ascribed to the entire sin-offering. 

The high priest must perform not only the blood rite. He also 
must perform "the burning of the he-goat's fat and the cereal offering 
of its libation on the altar of burnt-offering" (cf. 26,7-8): nom ns 1297 nm 
nn mam 5» op 1201 The phrase 1501 mmn in 26,7-8 refers to the cereal 
offering and libation that the Calendar has already fixed for every sacrificial 


C) Cf. J. MILGROM, “Further Studies in the Temple Scroll”, JOR 71 (1980) 89-90. 

(*) Y ADIN, The Temple Scroll, I, 134 defines the chronological sequence of the ritual 
as following: ^... first, the bullock is offered and all procedures involving it are completed: 
sprinkling the blood, offering the sacrificial portions and burning the flesh; the male goat 
is then disposed of in the same manner; then the priest laves himself and approaches the 
living goat, and only at the very end are the burnt-offerings sacrificed". Yadin hardly pays 
attention to the change of actors in the cult since the high priest acts exclusively in the inner 
courtyard, never outside the camp or the city where the remaining portions of the sin- 
offering must be burned. Moreover the text of the TR requires the priority of the bullock 
only for two particular actions, namely for the blood rite and the burning of the sin-offering 
outside the camp or the city. 

(©) This is maybe the reason why J. MAIR, Die Tempelrolle vom Toten Meer, 
München 1997, 125 has put a question mark after the phrase about the two rams in 25,16. 
Nevertheless, they cannot be replaced by two bullocks in this context. 

(?) SCHIFFMAN, “The Case of Atonement Ritual", 186-187 considers the verb 75> in 
this cultic context as a technical term for the sprinkling of the blood (cf. Lev 16,15-16). The 
relevant text of the Temple Scroll, however, does not mention cultual details but provides 
only the same procedure for the blood of the he-goat as for the bullock (cf. 26,6-7). 
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animal. The thinking in these two lines concentrates on the portions of the he- 
goat that are burnt on the burnt-offering altar (cf. the verb np). However, the 
following statement focuses on the portions that are burnt (cf. mw) “beside 
his bullock” (cf. ma Oss) or, according to 16,10-14, outside the sanctuary. 

The section about the first he-goat finishes in 26,9. It concludes with the 
remark: “it is the sin-offering of the assembly" sy: npn nson. This is parallel 
to the end of the section that concerns the sin-offering on the occasion of the 
authorization of the high priest in 16,18: Si np rsen (5). 

The he-goat for YHWH is not the only sin-offering on the tenth day of 
the seventh month. The agenda additionally demands a bullock in 26,6-7.9. 
Finally, another he-goat for Azazel in 26,10-13('^). What is the relation 
between these different sin-offerings? In order to answer this question, the 
analysis must focus on the second he-goat in 26,10-13. 


b) The second he-goat for Azazel 


Following section IV.1 about the he-goat for YHWH, section IV.2 
(26,10-13) concentrates on the he-goat for Azazel. It takes away all the sins 
from Israel (26,13). Before the high priest approaches it, “he shall wash his 
hands and his feet from the blood of the sin-offering" (cf. 26,10): 
DADINI DIN vox) AN ya DB ym. Thereby he excludes any physical contact 
between both he-goats. 

Thus the priest imposes “all the failures of the sons of Israel with all their 
guilt together with all their sins" manson 2122 Tanaws 219 09 SNA 3 mm» DD 
(26,11-12) on the head of the second he-goat. The emphasis of this statement 
is on the totality of the offenses. The repetition of the term ‘> “totality” 
makes this clear. 

At the end the high priest shall *send the he-goat to Azazel in the desert" 
(cf. 26,12-13): aan ownowin. Another person in charge will concretely 
execute this order (cf. 26,13): ^n» ws TA. 

The agenda of the he-goat for Azazel differs from all previous agendas in 
the Sacrificial Calendar in columns 13-26 in one essential point. In contrast to 
the other sacrificial animals, the he-goat for Azazel does not come in contact 
with the altar of burnt-offering. This is true for its fat portions as well as for 
its blood. According to the agenda the high priest must charge the he-goat 
with all sins of the Israelites. Then the animal shall be sent off to the desert. 
It is, therefore, impossible to define the concept “sin-offering” exclusively 
and primarily by means of its rites in connection with the burnt-offering altar 
or the place outside the sanctuary (city). The sin-offering must be understood 
above all in relation to its function: namely, to delete sins somehow or other. 

The different sin-offerings, however, share something in common. They 
are both removed from the sanctuary in the process of the offering. While the 
living he-goat for Azazel is driven out of the sanctuary into the desert, some 


(3) In 16,18 the article is missing in “np. 

(^) According to J. MILGROM, Leviticus 1-16. A New Translation with Introduction 
and Commentary (AB; New York — London 1991) 1018, the he-goat for Azazel in Lev 16 
is not really a sin-offering: “The he-goat for Azazel was not a sacrifice. Here [in Lev 16,5], 
then, the term h)at)t)a't may have been chosen for its philological sense ‘that which 
removes sin”, which precisely defines the function of the scapegoat ...”. 
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portions of the other sin-offerings are transported from the slaughter 
installations in the inner courtyard, to a place outside the sanctuary or its city. 
Since the he-goat for Azazel never comes in contact with the altar, it will 
exclusively be defined as a sin-offering. 


+ 
LE 


The preserved text of the TS on the Day of Atonement, the tenth day of 
the seventh month, places different emphases on the festival agenda in its 
individual sections. The peripheral sections at the beginning (I) and the end 
(VII) emphasize that Israel must humble itself. It must refrain from all work. 
It must attend a solemn meeting. Sections II-VI, however, concentrate on the 
sacrificial agenda concerning the burnt-offerings and the sin-offerings. In this 
context the author develops an elaborate reflection that concerns the entire 
festival agenda for the day. The focus, however, is on the concept of the sin- 
offering. 

Part of the common burnt-offering (II) is a he-goat. It is also a sin- 
offering. In any case, this he-goat must be distinguished from the sin-offering 
of atonement. In a second step, two rams are required (III). These are burnt 
offerings belonging to the special sin-offering of atonement. In a third and 
final step, two he-goats are mentioned. From the beginning, these goats have 
to be identified by lots. Consequently, they are treated differently in the ritual 
now to be described. The first he-goat for YHWH (IV.1) is qualified in 26,9 
as a sin-offering. This is after, first, its fat, its cereal offering and libation have 
been burnt on the altar. Second, after its flesh, its hide, and its entrails have 
been burnt “beside the bullock". The context clarifies that the altar and the 
specification "beside the bullock" cannot be the same place. That is why the 
difference between burnt- and sin-offering also depends on the place where 
some portions of the animal are burnt. As soon as some portions are laid on 
the altar, it is correct to categorize the sacrifice as a burnt-offering. This, 
despite the fact that the further agenda would reveal that it is in the ultimate 
analysis a sin-offering. 

Finally, the author focuses on the he-goat for Azazel. It shall bear all sins 
of Israel into the desert (IV.2). This he-goat shares two characteristics with 
other sin-offerings. First, it is the function that expiates sins. Second, it is in 
part the way whereby some portions are transported from the slaughter 
installations to a place outside the sanctuary or its city. Unlike all other sin- 
offerings of the Sacrificial Calendar in the Temple Scroll (col. 13-29), the he- 
goat for Azazel, however, does not touch the altar of burnt-offering. 
Therefore it cannot be specified as a burnt-offering. In this way, what is said 
about the he-goat for Azazel leads to the unambiguous distinction between 
sin-offerings and burnt-offerings. The central parameter for this distinction is 
the relation of the sacrifice to the sanctuary, more concretely, the altar of 
burnt-offering. To this altar are related not only many detailed ritual 
prescriptions of the Calendar, but also the Calendar, col. 13-30, in its totality. 
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SUMMARY 


The Temple Scroll (11Q19) dedicates about two and a half columns to the Day of 
Atonement (25,10-27,10). The present study concentrates on the content of the 
transmitted text (25,10-16; 26-3-13, and 27,01-02.1-10), analyses its structure, 
and explains its development of thought. The focus of the text seems to be on the 
concept of the sin-offering. First, the sin-offering of a he-goat makes part of the 
common festival sacrifice. Second, the two rams belong as burnt-offering to the 
special sin-offering of the Feast. And third, a he-goat for YHWH is offered as a 
special sin-offering on the altar of burnt-offering, whereas, a second he-goat for 
Azazel bears all the sins of Israel and is sent out into the desert. Since the he-goat 
for Azazel does not get in touch with the altar of burnt-offering, it cannot be 
classified as a burnt-offering. Moreover, it shares only one major feature with the 
other sin-offerings, namely, to remove sins. 


Emending 1 Macc 7,16 


The clause at 1 Macc 7,16 has troubled translators. When Alcimus the high- 
priest met with the Asidaioi, they trusted his peaceful words as he was a priest 
of the line of Aaron. However, he apprehended sixty of them and killed them 
in one day “according to the word which he wrote it (kat& tòv Adyov Ov 
Eyponyev adtôv), “The flesh of your faithful ones and their blood they poured 
out all round Jerusalem, and there was no one to bury them"" (1 Macc 7,16- 
17): 

The quotation is a clear, though not exact, reference to Ps 79,2-3. To 
avoid the conclusion that Alcimus wrote Psalm 79, translators have adopted 
several strategies: 1) avoidance: “as Scripture says” (NEB); “suivant la parole 
de l’Ecriture” (La Sainte Bible); 2) take the relative clause as a passive: “in 
accordance with the word that was written” (NRSV); 3) suggest that “he” 
refers to God. The manuscript variants also evidence a struggle to make sense 
of 7,16. Some manuscripts tack on 6 rpopítnc, so that it is clear that the 
prophet, not Alcimus, wrote the verse. Some manuscripts specify that Asaph 
the prophet (aoa ó npodytys) or David (dad) is the subject of ‘wrote’. Some 
Latin manuscripts read ‘the word which was written’ (verbum quod scriptum 
est), where the third person singular aorist passive of ypó$o (èypáon) is read 
instead of the third person singular aorist active (£ypowev), and this reading 
anticipates our suggestion. 

However, Jonathan Goldstein took the verb as active, and translated: “in 
accordance with the verse which he himself wrote" ('). Goldstein insists that 
Alcimus wrote Psalm 79. In this he has been followed by Benjamin Scolnic, 
who has made this verse the spring-board for his re-evaluation of Alcimus (?). 
Scolnic's conclusion is that Alcimus was a devout Zadokite priest “with 
poetic and spiritual feelings and expressions that were well known" (°). 

The problem is that recent commentators on the psalms have not dated 
Psalm 79 to the Maccabean revolt. As Beat Weber recently remarked, “Die 
früher noch háufiger...vertretene Datierung in die Makkabäerzeit 
(Tempelentweihung von 168 v.Chr. als Entstehungsanlass) wird heute zu 
Recht kaum mehr vertreten" (^). Weber locates it in the early post-exilic 
period, as does Erich Zenger, who also allows that the psalm could have been 
written in the 5"-4" century BCE (°). 

What is one to make of this impasse between the present text of 1 Macc 
7,16, which has Alcimus as author of Psalm 79, and the conclusions of psalm 
interpreters? It is important to note that almost all scholars accept that our 
present text of 1 Maccabees is a translation from a Hebrew original. The 
present clause is a case in point. It is a clear example of a retrospective object 


C) J.A. GOLDSTEIN, J Maccabees (AB 41; Garden City, NY 1976) 327, 332-333. 
(©) B.E. SCOLNIC, Alcimus, Enemy of the Maccabees (Lanham, MD 2005). 

C) SCOLNIC, Alcimus, 159. 

(*) B. WEBER, “Zur Datierung der Asaph-Psalmen 74 und 79”, Bib 81 (2000) 521. 
0) 


5) F-L. HossFELD — E. ZENGER, Psalms 2 (Minneapolis, MN 2005) 305. 
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pronoun in a relative clause(°). It is also generally recognized that the 
translator of the original Hebrew text made mistakes. For example, at 1,29 the 
Greek text says that Antiochus sent “a leader of levying of tribute” &pyovta 
doporoyiac. At 2 Macc 5,24 he is the “leader of the Mysians” tov Mvodpynv. 
The Greek translator of 1 Macc 1,29 appears to have read Hebrew mom ^2 
“chief of the Mysians" as vom ù “chief collector of tribute”. One might also 
point to 1 Macc 9,2, as well as the strange place name “Asaramel” at 14,28. 
Goldstein himself admits that there is something wrong with the text and 
emendis the relative clause to “which he himself wrote" ov ¿ypowyev abtdc. He 
suggests that the original Hebrew was m 2n» 587272 (7). However, if one 
were to retroject the present Greek text into Hebrew as: 327» 148 7273 (5), one 
might suggest how the translator might have made a simple error. If one 
makes a simple change of 5372 to 237» one has a formula — “according to the 
word which was written" — frequently used at Qumran, as Joseph Fitzmyer 
has documented (?). 

Such a simple emendation, the transposition of one character, would 
solve the impasse. The author of 1 Maccabees did not say that Alcimus wrote 
Psalm 79, but is freely quoting Psalm 79. 


Dept of Religion Robert DORAN 
Amherst College 
Amherst, MA 01002, USA. 


SUMMARY 


This short note suggests that the Greek translator of 1 Macc 7,16 read the Hebrew 
original as the third person singular perfect verb with the third person pronominal 
suffix (272) instead of the passive participle 32. The resulting Greek text read 
as if Alcimus the high-priest had written Ps 78, instead of Ps 78 being quoted. 


(°) P. JovON, A Grammar of Biblical Hebrew (Rome 2000) 2. $ 158h. 

C) GOLDSTEIN, I Maccabees, 333. 

(5) J. VanderKam criticised Goldstein's suggestion (From Joshua to Caiaphas. High 
Priests after the Exile [Minneapolis 2004] 228, n. 314), and suggested, in a private 
communication of 28/9/2005, that the Hebrew behind the present Greek text was: 
iD 2n2 UN 7272. In my retrojection, I have used the pronominal object suffix, rather than 
the independent marker of the object. 

(°) J.A. FITZMYER, “The Use of explicit Old Testament quotations in Qumran literature 
and in the New Testament", ID., Essays on the Semitic Background of the New Testament 
(Missoula, MT 1974) 8-9. 


Jn 13 - Les problèmes de composition et leur importance 


Si Pon en croit la majorité des exégètes, le premier discours d’adieux de Jn 
13-17, commencerait en Jn 13,31 et irait jusque 14,31 ('). Beaucoup moins 
nombreux sont ceux pour qui Jn 13 constitue une unité littéraire. Voyons les 
raisons fournies par les uns et les autres, avant d'apporter des arguments 
décisifs en faveur de la deuxiéme hypothése de lecture. 


1. Jn 13,31-36 rattaché aux discours d'adieux? 


Les raisons, narratives et thématiques, de ceux qui séparent 13,31-38 de 
13,1-30 sont bien connues. Qu'il suffise de les rappeler briévement. 
Narrativement, la sortie de Judas Iscariote — aprés 13,31, il n'est plus question 
de traître ni de trahison avant Jn 18 —, permet à Jésus d'énoncer à tous les 
autres disciples, y compris Pierre, ses instructions ultimes. Effectivement, en Jn 
13,34-35, Jésus donne le commandement de l'agapé, et le redonnera en 
15,12.17; de même, il amorce la thématique de la glorification (celle du Père et 
la sienne) aux vv. 31-32, et la reprendra en 14,13; 15,8; 16,14; 17,1.4.5.10. 
22.24; la méme observation vaut pour son départ, annoncé d'abord en 13,33.34, 
puis en 14,12.28 et 16,28. Il semble enfin impossible de couper entre Jn 13,38 
et 14,1, car aucune rupture n'est signalée, ni dans l'illocution (le locuteur — Jésus 
— et les locutaires — les disciples — sont les mêmes), ni dans le fil du discours (Jn 
14,1-4 prolonge et compléte Jn 13,33 et 36). Telles sont, grosso modo, les 
raisons pour lesquelles Jn 13,31-38 est considéré par le plus grand nombre 
comme le début du premier discours d'adieux (13,31-14,31), de configuration 
plus dialogale que le suivant. Les trente premiers versets de Jn 13 sont en 
conséquence interprétés comme une introduction gestuelle — gráce au lavement 
des pieds et au don de la bouchée — et symbolique au(x) discours d'adieux. 


2. Jn 13,1-38: ensemble unifié rhétoriquement et littérairement? 


Que plusieurs des thémes récurrents en Jn 14—17 soient pour ainsi dire 
introduits en Jn 13,31-38, n'empéche pas a priori Jn 13 en son entier de 
former une péricope unifiée, car, comme il arrive souvent, les thémes 


(') Entre autres, R.E. BROWN, The Gospel according to John (AB 29; Garden City — 
New York 1996) 545; C.K. BARRETT, The Gospel according to St. John (London ?1978) 
435; R. SCHNACKENBURG, Das Johannesevangelium (HTKNT 4; Freiburg — Basel — Wien 
1984) III, 6; E. HAENCHEN, John (Philadelphia 1984) II, 102-116; D.F. TOLMIE Jesus” 
Farewell to the Disciples. John 13,1-17,26 in Narratological Perspective (Biblical 
Interpretation Series 12; Leiden 1995) 28-29; G. BEASLEY-MURRAY, John (WBC 36; Waco, 
TX 1987); M. PESCE, “ Il lavaggio dei piedi ", Opera Giovannea (ed. G. GHIBERTI) (Torino 
2003) 234; L.S. KELLUM, The Unity of the Farewell Discourse, The Literary Integrity of 
John 13:31-16:33 (JSNT Sup 256; London 2004); G.L. PARSENIOS, Departure and 
Consolation. The Johannine Farewell Discourse in Light of Greco-Roman Literatur (NT.S 
117; Leiden 2005) 121, 123; P.A. HoLLoway, “Jesus? Consolation of His Disciples in John 
13,31-17,26”, ZNW 96 (2005) 1-33. Ce dernier auteur range Jn 13,31-17,26 parmi les 
discours d'adieux épidictiques — qui finissent par des prières —, et plus exactement 
comme discours de consolation, Aaa nponeuntiKý et Aóyog GUVTOUKTLKOG. 
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développés dans le corps d’un discours, sont amorcés dans l’exorde. Mais on 
ne peut déclarer que tout Jn 13 forme une unité distincte, dont la fonction 
devra en outre être précisée (exorde ou autre), sans l’avoir démontré, ce qu’un 
certain nombre d’exégètes se sont proposé de faire. 


a) Les correspondances lexicales 


Les études consultées essaient de fonder leur lecture unitaire de Jn 13 
principalement à l'aide des correspondances ou des parallélismes 
(synonymiques ou antonymiques) de vocabulaire, à partir desquels ils voient 
le texte divisé en unités scéniques minimales. L’adjectif à peine utilisé, 
«scéniques», est au demeurant peu adéquat, puisqu'avec ce type d'approche 
(structurelle), les scènes ne sont pas mises en évidence à l'aide de critères 
narratifs. Cela dit, les divisions proposées sont de deux types, les unes 
principalement sinon exclusivement déterminées à partir d'appuis lexicaux, 
les autres, de type mixte, articulant parallélismes et fonction discursive (?). 

Les compositions mises en évidence par Y. Simoens C) et F.J. Moloney (^) 
sont du premier type. Elles convergent pour la délimitation et l'ordonnan- 
cement des unités «scéniques» (^). Le terminus ad quem de la macro-unité doit 
étre constitué par les vv. 31-38, car, ne pas y inclure la consigne d'agapé 
condamne «à amputer [cette macro-unité] d'un des termes de son inclusion la 
plus significative, déterminante dans l'économie générale du texte qui suit: 
31,1: agapé — télos; 13,31-35: glorification — agapè» (9). De soi, l'observation 
manque de pertinence, car une inclusion ne saurait étre un critére de 
découpage, mais seulement une de ses conséquences (7). Toutefois, même si 
le terminus ad quem de la macro-unité (Jn 13) n'est prouvé ni 
linguistiquement ni rhétoriquement par ces deux exégétes, une fois admis 
(sans plus de preuve) qu'il se trouve en Jn 13,38, on peut étre globalement 
d'accord avec le découpage en unités «scéniques». 


(2) La rhétorique discursive s'interroge sur la fonction que les unités ont dans un 
discours, une argumentation ou, plus généralement, une réflexion articulée selon des régles 
conceptuelles précises (avec une introduction, une conclusion, etc., bref des unités dont 
l'ordonnancement est lié au genre littéraire ou au type de relation considérée). 

C) Y. SIMOENS, La gloire d'aimer. Structures stylistiques et interprétatives dans le 
Discours de la Céne (Jn 13-17) (AB 90; Rome 1981) 81-104. 

(*) F.J. MOLONEY, “A Sacramental Reading of John 13:1-38”, CBQ 53 (1991) 237-256. 

C) Convergence due au fait que Moloney déclare devoir beaucoup à Simoens (cf. 
p.242, n.25: "In my analysis of John's "rhetoric" I am largely following the work of Y. 
Simoens". Les remarques ici faites sur la disposition retenue par Simoens vaudront donc 
pour celle de Moloney. 

(°) SIMOENS, “La gloire d'aimer", 82. 

C) Ce n'est qu'une fois déterminées les frontières d'une unité littéraire qu'on peut mettre 
en évidence l'existence d'une ou de plusieurs inclusions. Soit en effet x un mot, un syntagme, 
voire une phrase entière. Sa répétition peut correspondre aux dispositions suivantes: (1) /x ... 
/x ... (x = au début de deux unités différentes mais concomitantes), (2) ...x/ ... x/ (x = à la fin 
de deux unités différentes, mais concomitantes), (3) ... x/ ... /x... (xz à la fin d'une première 
unité, et au début d'une unité successive non directement concomitante), (4) /x ... x/ (x = au 
début et à la fin de la méme unité, seul cas où l’on peut parler d’inclusion). Comme ces quatre 
combinaisons sont souvent possibles — en Jn 13, seuls (1) et (4) le sont, dans la mesure où la 
première occurrence de x (dyardo) se trouve manifestement au début d'un nouveau 
développement —, avant de déclarer qu'il y a inclusion, il faut montrer — et pas seulement 
affirmer — que la combinaison /x ... x/ est la seule bonne. 
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Les unités retenues par ces auteurs sont les suivantes: vv. 1-5, 6-11, 12-17, 
18-20 (déclarés par l’un et l’autre centre de la péricope), 21-26a, 26b-30 et 31- 
38. Leur ordonnancement est qualifié de mobile, parce que concentrique ou 
alterné, selon les éléments considérés. Ils notent en effet que le chapitre est 
grosso modo divisé en deux parties principales, (vv. 1-17 = le lavement est 
pieds, suivi de commentaires, et 21-38 = le don de la bouchée, également suivi 
de commentaires), où l’on peut effectivement repérer des parallélismes (*): 


vv. 1-17 vv. 21-38 
1. introduction au lavement des pieds 1. introduction au don de la bouchée 
vv. 3-5 vv. 21-26a 
2. Simon Pierre — Jésus vv. 6-11 2. Judas — Jésus vv. 26b-30 
3. le don de l’exemple (v. 15) 3. le don de l’amour (v. 34) 


Globalement, la disposition alternée a la physionomie suivante: À = 1-5, B 
= 6-11, C = 12-17, D = 18-20, C’ = 21-26a, B’ = 26b-30 et A’ = 31-38 (°). En 
cette présentation, les vv. 18-20 sont proposés comme centre (D). 
Effectivement, à la différence des autres unités, leur vocabulaire est spécifique, 
sans correspondances avec le reste du chapitre. Mais, si l’on fait abstraction du 
vocabulaire, on n’a aucune raison de séparer ces versets de ceux qui les 
précèdent, puisqu'ils font partie de réflexions faites par Jésus, commencées au 
v. 12a, et énoncées sans aucune interruption de la part des autres acteurs du 
récit (un des disciples) ou du narrateur; du v. 12 au v. 20, le discours de Jésus 
est continu. Signalons donc, sans nous prononcer encore, et sous forme de 
questions, les choix opposés à faire: les vv. 18-20 (et, plus largement, les vv. 
16-20) forment-ils une unité à part, ou bien font-ils partie d'une unité 
(discursive) allant du v. 12 au v. 20? Et selon quels critéres décider? 

Simoens et Moloney pensent discerner une composition complémentaire, 
concentrique cette fois, se déployant autour des vv. 18-20 et ainsi illustrée (°): 


A = vv. 1-5 A? = vv. 31-38 
agapè achevée don de l’agapè 
liée à la trahison à la sortie du traître 
B = vv. 6-11 B’ = vv. 26b-30 
pratique de Jésus pratique de Judas 
non-savoir/connaissance de Pierre non connaissance des disciples 
savoir de Jésus au sujet du traítre sortie de Judas 
C = vv. 12-17 C’ = vv. 21-26a 
dun dpriv OLY NV 
béatitude trahison 
D = vv. 18-20 
savoir de Jésus sur les élus 
dunv dpriv 
envoi 


(*) Les parallèles ici retenus reprennent en partie ceux mentionnés par SIMOENS, La 
gloire d'aimer, 93. 

() SIMOENS, La gloire d'aimer, tableau du bas de la p. 101. 

(*) SIMOENS, La gloire d'aimer, tableau du haut de la p. 101. 
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Le lecteur l’aura noté, les critères sur lesquels les parallélismes sont 
fondés ne sont pas seulement lexicographiques(''), mais également 
logiques(?) et, accessoirement, narratifs(^). Si les correspondances 
lexicographiques existent bel et bien entre les vv. 1-3 et 33-36 (ayardo et 
úrayo), elles sont pratiquement inexistantes entre les suivantes. Cela dit, si 
la macro-unité va du v. 1 au v. 38, le vocabulaire de l’agapè peut 
effectivement former une inclusio. Peut-on néanmoins se satisfaire de cette 
seule dénomination? Nous y reviendrons. 


b) Approche mixte, structurelle et discursive 


Indépendamment des deux exégètes précédemment nommés, d’autres ont 
tenté de montrer que Jn 13 forme une unité, en une approche rhétorique mixte, 
au sens où la rhétorique structurelle semble maintenant subordonnée à la 
discursive : selon eux, les trois premiers versets de Jn 13 ne sauraient être sans 
préavis mis en parallèle avec les suivants, car ils ont toutes les apparences 
d’une introduction. Les parallèles structurels ne sont ainsi considérés que 
pour les versets postérieurs (*). Et chez les trois exégètes, le découpage du 
reste de Jn 13 est le même: vv. 4-11; vv. 12-15; vv. 16-20; vv. 21-30; vv. 31- 
35 et vv. 36-38. Comme on peut aisément l’imaginer, le fait de ne plus insérer 
les versets d'introduction pour le systéme des correspondances a pour 
conséquence immédiate de redistribuer autrement unités restantes: 


(©) La racine ayan- (verbe et substantif; vv. 1 et 34) en A et A’; les verbes de 
connaissance, ywooko, doxéw en B et B’ (vv. 7 et 28-29); les deux amv amv (vv. 16 et 
21), ainsi que le vocabulaire de la seigneurie, kúptoc, en C et C’ (vv. 13-14, 16 et 25). 
Stricto sensu, si les répétitions lexicographiques sont la base à partir de laquelle les autres 
critères fonctionnent, elles doivent être prises en toutes leurs occurrences: l'observation 
vaut pour la répétition auñv dunv (ajouter le v. 38) et les vocables vinto, rapadidoja, 
’lovôac (Zipovoc 'loxapuotov) et Ziuov Metpoc, qui, dans la division proposée, ne peuvent 
étre logées en des unités paralléles. Quels vocables doivent donc étre considérés comme 
significatifs pour la composition concentrique? 

(^) Logique et non lexicographique, car, de soi, la pratique de Jésus (lavant les pieds, 
en B) et celle de Judas (trahissant Jésus, en B") n'ont aucun mot dans le texte permettant de 
les opposer; même observation pour les parallèles savoir-de-Jésus-sur-le traître/sortie-de- 
Judas (en B et B”), béatitude/trahison (en C et C”). Ces correspondances doivent avoir été 
fondées sur la dynamique même du récit ou sur d’autres critères, malheureusement non 
explicités. 

(©) Dans le texte grec, la sortie de Judas ne fait pas pendant à une quelconque entrée. 
Il s’agit d’une inférence logique (si Judas sort, c’est pour exécuter son programme de 
trahison, et le narrateur nous a dit au v. 11 que Jésus savait qui le trahirait). 
Méthodologiquement, la question peut être ainsi formulée: est-on autorisé à mettre en 
parallèle des idées non explicitées par le texte (par la voix du narrateur ou par celle du 
personnage Jésus)? Et comment montrer qu'il s'agit bien là de l'intention du texte et non 
de notre logique de lecteurs? 

(7^) A. NICCACCI, “L’unita letteraria di Gv 13, 1-38", Euntes Docete 29 (1976) 291- 
323; F. MANNS, "Le lavement des pieds. Essai sur la structure et la signification de Jean 
13”, RevScRel 55 (1981) 149-169); M.L. CoLoE, “Welcome into the Household of God: 
The Foot Washing in John 13", CBQ 66 (2004) 400-415. Tout comme Moloney dit sa dette 
envers Simoens, Manns déclare s’inspirer de l'étude de Niccacci; admettant, avec Niccacci, 
qu'il existe des paralléles alternés (4-11 // 21-30; 12-15 // 31-35; 16-20 // 36-38), il pense 
néanmoins identifier une composition complémentaire, de type concentrique (4-11 // 36- 
38; 12-15 // 31-35; 16-20 // 21-30), identique à celle de M.L. Coloe, dont on reparlera. 
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rhétorique structurelle rhétorique mixte 
vv. 1-11 vv. 4-11 
vv. 12-17 vv. 12-15 
vv. 18-20 vv. 16-20 
vv. 21-26a et vv. 26b-30 vv. 21-30 
vv. 31-38 vv. 31-35 et vv. 36-38 


Comme pour les exégètes précédents, Jn 13 est encore divisé en deux 
parties, vv. 4-20 (^) et 21-38, de trois unités chacune: vv. 4/6-11, 12-15 et 16- 
20 d'un cóté, vv. 21-30, 31-35 et 36-38, de l'autre. Mais les correspondances 
ressortent ici de manière plus nette, et l'on ne s'étonnera pas de voir Coloe 
relever, outre les paralléles lexicaux des vv. 15 et 34, les correspondances 
syntaxiques fortes existant entre les vv. 12 et 31 (les deux temporelles en öte), 
qui permettent en outre de discerner une symétrie parfaite entre les deux 
parties du chapitre: (1) un geste de Jésus (le lavement des pieds et le don de 
la bouchée vv. 4/6-11 et 21-30), suivi (2) d'un commentaire, par le méme 
Jésus (vv. 12-20 et 31-38) (9): 


vv. 4/6-15 (ou 20) vv. 21-38 
i - gestes de Jésus | laver les pieds de Pierre donner la bouchée à Judas 


ii - déclarations | öte + maître/disciple (envoyé) | öte + glorification Dieu/Fils Homme 
dnoberyo yàp ¿Sexo duiv iva | "EvtoAny xoaviiv Sidor pv, iva 

et exhortations KABOG ¿yo eroinoa piv koi Koo Nyarnoa ou iva KO dueîc 
dueîg norte (v. 15). dyanûte aAANAOUG (v. 34). 


Pareil relevé permet de mettre en valeur une réelle dynamique en chacune 
des parties, du geste de Jésus au commentaire qui en est fait par lui. 


Selon M.L. Coloe, la composition d'ensemble est concentrique. Les 
raisons appuyant cette conclusion sont principalement lexicographiques (*?): 


i - Prologue to the hour (vv. 1-3) 
ii - the foot washing of the feet (vv. 4-5) 


a dialogue with Peter vv. 6-11 a’ dialogue with Peter vv. 36-38 
b teaching and gift vv. 12-15 b' teaching and gift vv. 31-35 
c the betrayer vv. 16-20 c' the betrayer vv. 21-30 


Une fois encore, la disposition relevée n'est pas narrative, car elle n'est pas 
appuyée sur une progression de l'intrigue. Si les vv. 6-11 et 36-38 sont 
effectivement construits sur un dialogue entre Jésus et Pierre, les répétitions 
lexicographiques sont néanmoins purement formelles: on sait seulement que 
Pierre et Jésus se parlent. Plus contestable apparait le parallélisme entre les vv. 
16-20 et 21-30, car les seuls mots significatifs communs sont les 4unv anv 
A£yo div. Il y est certes question ici et là du traître, mais si la ratio des 


(^) Pour COLO, “The Foot Washing in John 13”, 402, les vv. 4-5 font partie de 
l'introduction — introduction plus spécifiquement narrative que les vv. 1-3. Cette manière 
de voir les choses respecte mieux le texte, comme on le montrera plus loin. 

('*) Le tableau s’inspire de COLOE, “The Foot Washing in John 13”, 404. 

(7) COLOE, “The Foot Washing in John 13”, 403-405. Le schéma reproduit exactement 
celui de la p.406. Les parallèles lexicaux relevés sont les suivants : pour a et a”, vv. 6-8 // 
vv. 36-37; pour b et b’, v. 12a // v. 31a, vv. 14-15 // v. 34; enfin, pour c et c’, v. 16a // 21b 
(àv dunv), v. 18 // v. 26 (pain et bouchée). 
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parallélismes est le vocabulaire, il faut prendre tous les passages où le traître est 
explicitement mentionné, et donc ajouter les vv. 2 et 11, qui ne sont 
malheureusement pas pris en compte par Coloe. Il importe aussi de se demander 
si les vv. 16-20 sont bien centrés sur le traître (au demeurant non lexicalement 
mentionné comme tel) et si la seule parole «betrayer» suffit à les résumer. Enfin, 
si l’on prend en considération le va-et-vient entre narration et discours, on peut 
se demander s’il est pertinent de séparer les vv. 16-20 des vv. 12-15: 


a vv. 6-11 = narration (principalement en showing ('*): dialogue), 

b vv. 12-20 = discours de Jésus, 

a vv. 21-30 = narration (plus en telling qu'en showing ('”): bref dialogue), 
b vv. 31-35 = discours de Jésus, 

a vv. 36-38 = narration (en showing: dialogue). 


Mais, dira-t-on, peut-on montrer que Jn 13 est de nature plus narrative 
que rhétorique (structurelle et/ou discursive), ou, en d’autres termes, 
déterminer à quel type de dispositio le chapitre obéit principalement? Pour ce 
faire, il faut directement aborder la question de son terminus ad quem. 
Jusqu'ici, en effet, nous avons supposé que la macro-unité finit avec Jn 13,38, 
il nous faut maintenant le montrer. Il sera ainsi possible de mettre en évidence 
la dispositio de l’ensemble. 


3. Quels critères pour déterminer les limites et la dispositio de Jn 13? 


Pour la clôture de l’épisode en 13,38, l’approche narrative fournit des 
indices intéressants mais non décisifs: (1) les annonces de trahison et de 
reniement semblent aller ensemble et devraient en principe faire partie de la 
même macro-unité, (2) de même, après 13,38, Judas Iscariote (mentionné 
directement ou indirectement aux vv. 2, 11, 18, 21 et 26-30) et Simon-Pierre 
(mentionné aux vv. 6, 9, 24 et 36), ne seront plus mentionnés jusqu'à 
l'arrestation. 

Les indices décisifs de composition ne viennent pas de la nature narrative 
du passage, mais de son organisation rhétorique, laquelle impose qu'on lise 
13,1-38 de façon unifiée. Si l'on considère en effet les vv. 1-5, il appert que 
les vocables qu'ils ont en commun avec le reste de Jn 13 en font une 
introduction de type partitio, déterminant en même temps les confins ou 
frontières de l'épisode et ses divisions internes, comme le montre le schéma 
suivant: 


vv. 1-5 = introduction de type partitio: 


a, eta, = v. 1 (répété au v. 3) le départ vers le Père et l'amour des siens jusqu'au 
bout, 
(les vocables &yomáv, Beóc, onocyew) 

b = v.2 l'annonce de l'entrée du diable dans le cœur de Judas Iscariote pour 
le trahir, 
(les vocables àiéBoAoc, tapasidoui, lovdas Etuavos Tokopitov) 

[s = vv. 4-5 la préparation et le lavement des pieds. 
(vocables vinte tov Toda) 


(*) L'intervention du narrateur est minimale (sauf au v. 11); aux vv. 6-10, il ne fait que 
montrer — en les rapportant — les paroles de Jésus et de Pierre. 
(°) Il y a davantage de telling, car la voix narrative (= le narrateur) est prépondérante. 
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vv. 6-38 = les développements: 


C = vv. 6-11 Jésus lave les pieds de Pierre, et explique le lavement des pieds 
(vv. 12-15) (>, 
(vocables vinteiv tods nó8o vv. 6, 8, 9, 10, 14) 


B = vv.21-30 l'annonce explicite de la trahison et la désignation du traître, 
(les vocables rapodidour, lovdas Lip@vos Iokapiótov, ootovóc aux vv. 
21, 26, 29) 

An: = vv. 31-38 le départ vers Dieu et l'amour des disciples, comme celui de 
Jésus. 


(les vocables wyandv, Bed, onóyew, aux vv. 33, 34 et 36) 


S'il est vrai que les seules répétitions ne suffisent pas à prouver que les 
vv. 1-5 préparent les thémes du reste du chapitre ni à mettre en évidence sa 
dispositio, il faut néanmoins admettre que tous leurs vocables sont repris en 
trois grands ensembles tout au long de Jn 13,6-38 (??: 


thémes introduits thémes repris et développés 
par le narrateur par Jésus dans le corps du récit 
v. 5 vintetv tovc nó60tG vv. 6-15 = scènes pendant et après le lavement des 
pieds 


v. 2 àóoXoc, rapaôtôout, lovdacg | vv. 21-30 = scène d'annonce explicite de la trahison, 
désignation du traître, habité par Satan 


vv. 143 àyomóv, Bec, UIT yELV vv. 31-38 = Jésus annonce son départ et demande aux 
disciples de s’aimer comme il les a aimés 


D'autres indices accompagnent celui du vocabulaire. D'abord une 
distinction typiquement narrative et malheureusement absente des études 
jusqu'ici mentionnées, entre la voix du narrateur et celle de Jésus, distinction 
importante, car elle permet de confirmer le partage entre l'introduction des 
vv. 1-5, où n'intervient que le narrateur, et les développements des vv. 6-38 
oü, comme cela a été dit plus haut, les faits et gestes de Jésus sont suivis de 
commentaires du méme Jésus. Au demeurant, les vv. 1-5 et les suivants ne 
sont pas de méme teneur narrative. Dans les premiers, en effet, le narrateur 
donne son propre point de vue et fournit de façon anticipée le sens des scènes 
suivantes, alors que dans les vv. 6-38, c'est Jésus qui prend l'initiative et 
exprime son point de vue en des passages discursifs facilement repérables. 

De soi, la ligne de partage entre introduction et développement ne 
s'impose pas, puisque seule M. Coloe l'a repérée — pour Niccacci et Manns, 
rappelons-le, l'introduction finit au v. 3, et le récit proprement dit commence 
avec le v. 4. Quels indices, en plus de la syntaxe (”) favorisent donc la 
séparation entre les vv. 5 et 6 plutót qu'entre les vv. 3 et 4? Reconnaissons dés 
l'abord que la distinction entre l'introduction narrative et le début de l’intrigue 


(?) On reviendra sur le cas des vv. 16-20. 

(?) Il ny existe qu'une seule exception à la répartition des thèmes: le verbe 
ropodidou est repris au v. 10, hors de l'unité dédiée à la désignation du traître (vv. 21-30), 
mais elle est explicable narrativement. En effet, les thémes introduits pas le narrateur aux 
vv. 1-5 sont tous repris et développés par Jésus ensuite. Or, au v. 10, le verbe rnapaôtôœut 
est réutilisé par le narrateur (et non par Jésus), et sa fonction ne peut étre déterminée que par 
l'examen d'ensemble des interventions du narrateur (son point de vue) en ce chapitre. 

(©) La subordonnée participiale du v.3 est évidemment inséparable de la principale 
du v. 4. 
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n’est pas signifiée par le temps des verbes, autrement dit par le passage du 
passé au présent, car le présent narratif commence déjà aux vv. 4-5, en pleine 
introduction, mais bien plutôt par la première mention ou apparition du 
personnage Pierre, qui, comme Jésus, va être présent tout au long de l’épisode 
(vv. 6, 8, 9, 24, 36, 37). Autrement dit, si les vv. 4-5 décrivent les gestes de 
Jésus et sont donc bien narratifs, ils ne font pas encore entrer dans les 
complications qui caractérisent une intrigue — cela n’advient qu’à partir des 
vv. 6-11: Pierre va-t-il accepter de se laisser laver les pieds? Les autres feront- 
ils de même, etc.? Bref, la machine narrative ne démarre vraiment qu'au v. 6. 

Nous avons plus haut constaté que les thémes annoncés par le narrateur 
dans l'introduction et repris par le reste de Jn 13 sont au nombre de trois 
(agapé et retour à Dieu, trahison, lavement des pieds). La division du chapitre 
est-elle alors tripartite (vv. 6-15/20; vv. 21-30 et 31-38) ou bien bipartite (vv. 
6-20 et 21-38), si l'on suit les études de rhétorique structurelle mentionnées 
plus haut? Il n'y a en réalité pas d'opposition entre les deux types de données, 
car la composition mise en avant par l'analyse rhétorique s'harmonise au 
mieux avec l'ordonnancement des trois thémes majeurs: 


composition bipartite agencement des thémes 

È - lavēment des pieds de Pene vv. 6-11 | ] laver les pieds vv. 6-11+12-15 

ii — déclarations et exhortations | 
vv. 12-15 + 16-20 

i  — désignation de Judas et don de la Judas Iscariote, trahison, Satan vv. 21-30 
bouchée vv. 21-30 

ii — déclarations et exhortations s’en aller (vers Dieu), agapè vv. 31-38 
vv. 31-35 + 36-38 


La difficulté vient moins de l’harmonisation entre la composition et 
l’agencement des thèmes majeurs que de l’apparente excroissance constituée 
par les vv. 16-20, qui n’ont pas de correspondant dans le chapitre, comme 
l’avaient noté les analyses rhétoriques. Doit-on leur donner un statut propre (en 
faire une unité à part), ou bien peut-on simplement les rattacher aux vv. 12-15? 
La composition rhétorique d’ensemble invite à opter pour cette deuxième 
solution. En effet, (1) le discours de Jésus n’est pas interrompu par le narrateur 
(il ne le sera qu’au v. 21), (2) aux vv. 16-17, ce discours s’appuie encore sur le 
rapport entre le titre «proc et ce que Jésus a fait (cf. les vv. 13-14), pour en tirer 
des conséquences concernant le faire des disciples dans l’avenir, (3) les vv. 16- 
20 prolongent la thématique du savoir (oîda) de Jésus, opposé au non savoir des 
disciples, thématique amorcée dans l'introduction (vv. 1 et 3) et développée 
dans la premiére partie du chapitre(?), à propos du lavement des pieds. 
Beaucoup de commentateurs voient en ces versets un ajout postérieur. Cela est 
(trés) vraisemblable, mais, postérieurs ou non, ils se présentent bien comme une 
reprise interprétative des déclarations et exhortations des vv. 12-15. 

Une seule thématique, celle du reniement de Pierre (vv. 36-38), n'est pas 
annoncée dans l'introduction. Cela signifie manifestement que pour le narrateur, 
comme pour Jésus (vv. 6-10), le reniement n'a ni la même importance ni la 
méme gravité que la trahison; l'incise du narrateur (vv. 11), les allusions, puis 


(?) Cf. les vv. 7, 11, 17 et 18. 
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les propos explicites de Jésus (vv. 10, 18 et v. 21), indiquent en effet une claire 
insistance sur la trahison. En n’annonçant pas le reniement dans l’introduction 
(vv. 1-5), le narrateur sépare en quelque sorte le reniement et la mort de Jésus — 
le reniement ne la causera ni ne la précipitera. Placée en fin de macro-unité, cette 
annonce met néanmoins un point final à l’œydnn eig téoc de Jésus pour les 
siens; en ce sens donc, le v. 38 souligne l'extréme de cette àyánn. 


4. Composition et interprétation 


a) L'ordonnancement des éléments en Jn 13 


Repérer une dispositio ne suffit pas. Nous avons en effet constaté que les 
scenes du récit (vv. 6-38) reprennent les thémes a, b et c de l'introduction en 
une reversio C, B et A. Est-il possible d'expliquer pourquoi le narrateur 
procéde ainsi? Comme telle, nous l'avons déjà signalé, l'analyse structurelle 
peut repérer des parallélismes (alternés ou concentriques), mais elle ne peut 
en rendre compte. Seule la distinction (discursive) entre l'introduction (ou 
s'exprime le point de vue du narrateur) et les développements scéniques 
subséquents (où domine le point de vue de Jésus) permet de déterminer le 
rationale de l'ordonnancement. Pourquoi, par exemple, le lavement des pieds 
est-il narré avant l'annonce de la trahison? Pourquoi le commandement de 
l’œyann est-il donné seulement après le départ de Judas? Dans les dévelop- 
pements narratifs (vv. 6-38), Jésus ne le dit pas. Mais on peut répondre à ces 
questions en analysant de plus prés les vv. 1-5. C'est en effet dans l'intro- 
duction que les relations entre les différentes thématiques sont énoncées 
briévement mais nettement par le narrateur, en particulier celles entre la 
trahison et l'heure de Jésus (heure du retour à Dieu, de la mort et de la glorifi- 
cation), entre le lavement des pieds et l'heure, entre le lavement des pieds et 
l’ayann eic tédoc de Jésus, etc. (?*). En ces vv. 1-5, le narrateur laisse explici- 
tement entendre que le déroulé du récit, commencé aux vv. 4-5, sera une 
symbolisation et une exemplification de l’œydrn eic 1éAog (v. 1). Il nous 
indique ainsi son propre róle, qui est d'expliciter le rationale de l'enchaine- 
ment des événements entre eux, un rationale que le corps du récit lui-méme 
n'aura dés lors plus à fournir. 

Comme l'introduction (vv. 1-5) semble faire dépendre la composante 
narrative (vv. 6-38) de la rhétorique (discursive), il importe de se demander si 
la dynamique de Jn 13 est plus discursive que narrative. En d'autres termes, 
y a-t-il une intrigue de résolution, et quelle est-elle? N'est-ce pas plutót 
l’intrigue de révélation (des composantes de l’œyann), en sorte que la 
succession des scènes doive être interprétée comme progression dans I’ à&yóárn 
ets téhoc? Autant de questions soulevées par la dispositio et son ordonnance- 
ment. Mettre à jour la dispositio de Jn 13 est ainsi déterminant pour 
l'interprétation des motifs et des thémes du chapitre et des suivants. 


b) Jn 13 et Jn 14-17 
L'exégéte ne peut en effet en rester à Jn 13. Il doit aussi se demander si 
le fait que les vv. 31-38 font partie de l'introduction aux deux discours 


(^) Voir le rapport (de causalité) existant entre les participes circonstanciels (e1$0g, 
&yomoac) et les indicatifs (nyarnoev et eyeipeton, etc.). 
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d’adieux et non au premier d’entre eux, change ou non notablement l’inter- 
prétation. La réponse est d’ailleurs positive, dans la mesure où il nous est ainsi 
montré que (1) plusieurs des thèmes importants développés en Jn 14-17 sont 
annoncés en Jn 13, qui sert ainsi d’introduction à toute la section (*), (2) les 
thèmes développés de manière discursive en Jn 14-17 sont inséparables de 
leur ancrage narratif, autrement dit du lavement des pieds, de la trahison de 
Judas Iscariote et du reniement de Pierre. Ce phénomène d'emboitement met 
en relief l’agencement paradoxal des composantes de Jn 13-17: si Jn 13, de 
nature plutôt narrative, commence par une brève introduction discursive 
(13,1-5), il constitue aussi, en sa totalité, et spécialement par les vv. 31-38, 
une introduction narrative au reste de la section, principalement discursif. 
Dans cet entrelacs se donnent à reconnaître quelques unes des techniques de 
l’auteur de l’évangile de Jean. 


+ 
LE: 


Notre conclusion sera uniquement méthodologique. La mise en évidence 
de la dispositio de Jn 13 a été possible, parce qu'ont été entreprises trois 
analyses complémentaires: (1) la rhétorique structurelle a repéré un certain 
nombre de parallélismes, (2) la rhétorique discursive a confirmé la fonction 
rhétorique différente de ces correspondances lexicographiques, et nous a 
amenés à distinguer entre l'introduction, de type partitio (vv. 1-5), et les 
développements subséquents (vv. 6-38); (3) l'analyse narrative a enfin permis 
de déterminer les dimensions de l'introduction (vv. 1-5 et pas seulement vv. 1- 
3), et, en prétant attention à la différence entre la voix du narrateur et celle de 
Jésus, elle a mis au jour la nature polyphonique d'un texte oü les points de vue 
s'entrecroisent. L’exégète tire profit à solliciter ces approches conjointement, 
s'il veut arriver à la dispositio du tissu johannique, car cette derniére est des 
plus utiles, essentielle méme pour la justesse de son interprétation. 
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SUMMARY 


The thesis developed in this short paper is clear-cut: in order to single out the 
dispositio of John 13, different and complementary approaches are required. If, in 
a first step, it is helpful to collect lexical parallelisms (chiastic and alternate), it is 
even more useful to determine the discursive function of the subunits (introduction, 
etc.) and the respective viewpoints of the narrator and of the main character (Jesus). 
In other words, a one-track approach must be at all costs avoided. 


(©) Selon G.A. KENNEDY, New Testament Interpretation through Rhetorical Criticism 
(Chapel Hill — London 1984) 78, Jn 13 énonce la situation rhétorique de la section (Jn 
13-17) en méme temps qu'il en annonce les différents “topics”. En outre, “[v]erses 31-35 
make up a remarkable rhetorical proposition. They restate the five topics of the proem of 
13:1 and in exactly the same order" (p. 80). Sans discuter dans le detail cette dernière 
affirmation, nous ne pouvons qu'étre d'accord avec la précédente, car Jn 13 fixe effective- 
ment la situation rhétorique de toute la section. 


RECENSIONES 


Vetus Testamentum 


Innocent HIMBAZA, Le Décalogue et l'histoire du texte. Études des 
formes textuelles du Décalogue et leurs implications dans l’his- 
toire du texte de l’ Ancient Testament (OBO 207), Academic Press- 
Góttingen, Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2004. xiii-354 p. 16 x 23,5. 


The study of the Ten Commandments has been plagued with problems. The 
centrality of the text in the Hebrew Bible, the circumstances of its issuance, 
and the divine and Mosaic authority that enshrine the Decalogue in unique 
aura have ensured the vitality and continuity of scholarly controversies. To 
date, no consensus has been achieved regarding the precise relationship 
between the various 'decalogues', their transmission, their Urtext, their 
origins, provenance and date, and their internal division, to mention some of 
the more conspicuous issues. Innocent Himbaza (hereafter IH) has rendered 
a singular service to the debate by presenting a detailed état de question 
overview. 

The first chapter presents basic information and the main questions 
regarding what may be termed the narrative context of the Decalogue(s) in 
Exod 20 and Deut 5, including the role of Moses and the description of the 
presentation of the text to the people, the authorship of the “ritual Decalogue” 
(Exod 34) and how this crucial moment in the history of ancient Israel has 
been viewed, or rather ignored, by later generations, not they least the rabbis 
who contributed to the Mishnah and the Talmuds do not cite the text at all. 
Somewhat puzzling is the use of the term ‘abolition’ to describe the 
marginalization and removal of the Ten Commandments from synagogue 
liturgy, most likely as a response to the Christian appropriation of the text. 
The question of authorship, divine or Mosaic, is discussed by tracing Jewish 
and Christian views that remain contradictory, suggesting that in antiquity, as 
nowadays, there were widely differing views on this thorny issue without an 
attempt to harmonize the biblical data. For IH Exod 34, specifically Mosaic, 
remains the most problematic text primarily because it does not appear to fit 
into the sequence into what he terms “the global literary cadre of the 
Pentateuch” (45). 

Chapter two provides the textual witnesses of the texts of both Exod 20 
and Deut 5, each in the original language and appended translations. These 
include the MT, SP, Nash papyrus, Qumran (inc. phylacteries), targumim, 
etc,. which are grouped according to their original language. Perhaps, 
however, an arrangement according to chronological lines rather than basic 
linguistic criteria, with due acknowledgement and explanation of attedant 
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difficulties, would have been more informative. The following conclusions 
emerge from the discussion in this chapter: 1. the closest witness to MT”s 
Deut 5 is a DSS phylactery; 2. texts of Egyptian provenance, both in Greek 
and in Hebrew, share readings against all other witnesses. This last feature 
further hints at a local (Egyptian) development of the text, wholly 
independent of the Judaean textual sequence. 

The divisions of the Decalogue are the subject of the third chapter— why 
and how “ten”? Here the fact that Jews and Christians do not subscribe to the 
same division and that even within each major stream there are variations 
indicates, as do the regional textual variations, the flexibility and malleability 
of the text. IH correctly concludes that the divisions correspond primarily to 
theological concerns which resulted in ingenious arrangement and 
rearrangement of the commandments to suit differing emphases. In his study 
he focuses on the Jewish-Greek division (Philo-Josephus) which has been 
also adopted by the church (orthodox and reform). 

The fourth chapter confronts the textual data, providing a minute 
overview of the differences regarding the lettering, wording and phrasing of 
each commandment in Exod and Deut. A simultaneous recension of the 
variants of each of the commandments in Exod and Deut is aimed at 
identifying the particular properties of each version and its unique develop- 
ment. The example of the fifth commandment (Honor thy parents) is 
instructive. The Exodus commandment links honor with longevity while Deut 
adds the promise of good life, as though enhancing quantity with quality of 
living. The LXX and the Nash papyrus attach both promises to the Exod and 
the Deut texts, a step which suggests, according to IH, an unknown source of 
influence over the redactor/translator. The scene of parental piety remains, in 
all versions, the land which God had granted. Perhaps one of the most 
intriguing differences between the Hebrew and the Greek versions is the 
addition of “good” to qualify the land. The expression “the good land” appears 
in various biblical contexts but not in the Decalogue. It may have been 
omitted. More likely, the land, whether good or bad, was a divine grant which 
sealed the covenant between Yahweh and Israel, which also serves as a model 
of the familial relationship stipulated in the commandment. Once again the 
large number of textual variants raise the question of ancient attitudes to the 
biblical Hebrew text and confirms the well known hypothesis of its final 
reduction as late as the Yavneh phase (end 1 "/beginning 2" century CE). The 
variants further lend support to another well-known scholarly hypothesis of 
the existence of a Hebrew text that differed from the redacted Masoretic 
version. Who chose what and why are questions that remain open, as does the 
question of the ‘antiquity’ of each version. The proximity of some Qumranic 
witnesses, especially the phylacteries, to the LXX one suggests, according to 
IH, that a Vorlage of the Greek text was known in Judaea at the end of the first 
century BCE/beginning of the first century CE. 

Chapter five discusses the significance of the variants within the context 
of ancient biblical interpretation, beginning with Philo, and continuing with 
Josephus, other Jewish authors, early Christian theologians and ending with 
modern scholarship. The chapter then turns to each textual witness and its 
qualitative and quantitative variants, dealing with the MT, the LXX, the SP, 
and then juxtaposing these, noting the distinctions. 
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The conclusion reasserts the importance of the MT and its antiquity, 
closer to a Vorlage than either the LXX or the SP. Another conclusion 
suggests a textual evolution of the MT through redaction by omission rather 
than by addition. The analysis of the variants also points to closer relations 
between the text of the MT and the SP than between the MT and the LXX. 

The sixth chapter returns to the issues that have plagued modern 
scholarship— are we reading the same Decalogue as the one once given to the 
Israelite in the desert or was there a ‘primitive’ (or PM, proto Masoretic) 
code? What were the editorial activities that molded the text in its various 
phases and why? An overview of modern reconstructions of an elusive Urtext 
highlights scholarly agreements and disagreements while questioning the 
validity of the effort to reconstruct an ‘original’ code. IH draws attention to 
the following factors: 1. the anteriority of the MT Deut to the MT Exod; 2. the 
impossibility of accounting for textual variants on the basis of legal 
emendations or theological corrections alone. Hence, his hypothesis, mostly 
following Emanuel Tov, is that from the start the Decalogue of Exod and of 
Deut contained textual divergencies and that all sorts of editorial touches and 
retouches have accompanied the evolution of the text according to the needs 
of the moment. The redaction of the Hebrew text entailed a process of 
standardization commenced and rival texts eliminated. 

A comparison with the textual history of the Passover Haggadah may 
illuminate the process of omission-deletion-accretion that the Decalogue texts 
have undergone. As it stands, the Haggadah is an amalgam of both ancient 
and medieval layers, of additions, modifications and omissions, each 
reflecting the concerns and experiences of contemporaries that, however, can 
rarely be recovered. Since Passover is the oldest festival in the Hebrew Bible, 
with the specific injunction to ‘remember’, it is all the more curious that there 
is no hint of any text to accompany the rituals. The first external witness of the 
reading of the haggadah is Melito of Sardis in the second century. And the 
single most striking feature of the Haggadah subsequently is the omission of 
all reference to Moses, the central figure of the Exodus. 

The seventh chapter addresses the history of the text seeking to establish 
the priority of the MT and the significance of each variant within the 
historical canvass of biblical textual criticism. IH insists that solely the use of 
the MT is in itself insufficient in view of the circulation of variant texts 
already in antiquity in both Judaea-Palestine and Egypt. No ‘primitive’ 
Decalogue can be identified and hence the need to constantly resort to 
plurality of witnesses. 

The conclusions review the main points raised while calling on all 
religious camps to abandon the battle over the biblical Decalogue in 
recognition of the fact that even in antiquity there were variant versions of 
the code and that no one creed has proprietary claim over the “authentic” text. 

Many questions remain — while it is indeed vital to begin the study of the 
Ten Commandments not only with all the available texts but also with due 
caution regarding their sources, provenance, history and Tendenz, what 
precisely have we gained from this splendid and detailed overview? For my 
part, IH's book helped to sharpen the sensibilities that we must bring to any 
type of analysis of the text. The next step, I suspect, is a project which 
addresses the historical, social and political circumstances, where known, of 
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the redaction of each of the texts, with a view to contextualizing their 
differences. 

Two annexes reproduce Barthélemy's reconstruction of 1Qphy | and of 
8Qphyl 3, followed by bibliography, index of biblical citations, and of 
modern authors. This is a worthwhile contribution to the textual study of the 
Decalogue and of the Pentateuch in general. 


Dept of History Hagith SIVAN 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence KS 66045, USA 


Markus SAUR, Die Kônigspsalmen. Studien zur Entstehung und 
Theologie (BZAW 340). Berlin, Walter de Gruyter, 2004. xii-367 
p. 16 x 23,5 


This book by Markus Saur is a revised form of a dissertation submitted to 
Erlangen-Nürnberg University in 2003, and it retains some features of a 
dissertation. The work is focused on the royal psalms, as they are generally 
known in English writings. Saur uses the eleven psalms (Pss 2, 18, 20, 21, 45, 
72, 89, 101, 110, 132, and 144) commonly put in this form critical category. 
He gives each of these psalms an extensive exposition, and he is much 
concerned with the group as a whole, and their function in the Psalter. He 
provides two brief summaries of previous work on the royal psalms (3-23 and 
283-295) and indicates that his work is especially compatible with the 
commentaries and other work of Frank-Lothar Hossfeld and Erich Zenger, 
and that of Matthias Millard in the matter of the composition of the Psalter. 
He also relates well to the works of Gerald H. Wilson, Norbert Lohfink, 
Reinhard Gregor Kratz, and Christoph Rósel. 

At the end of his book Saur is kind enough to give his readers a succinct 
summary of the results of his investigation of the royal psalms (337-338). I 
will use it in modified form as the basis for this review of his book. First, 
these psalms in their present form in the Psalter are the result of a multilevel 
literary process, extending from pre-exilic versions far into the post-exilic 
period. The psalms are redacted forms that belong to the latest phases of the 
formation of the Psalter (see the chart on 329), being developed from pre- 
exilic texts relating to Israelite kings, and belonging to court ceremonies. The 
heart of his study is found in his redactional analysis of each of the eleven 
psalms. In each case he finds some redactional content that enhances the 
“protomessianic tendenz” of the psalm. The term “protomessianic” is used to 
refer to the messianic tendency in the royal psalms that is not expressed in the 
more explicit language found in some references in prophetic literature and in 
later Jewish writings. It designates an implicit eschatological ruling figure, 
beyond the subordinated theocratic kingship found in the earlier forms of the 
psalms (in his judgment, at least). The redacted psalms are not directly 
messianic, but represent an emerging messianism in the post-exilic period of 
Israelite history (43). 
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The space allotted for this review does not allow for any extensive 
summary and evaluation of Saur's redactional analyses of individual psalms. 
I can only give brief attention to two psalms: Ps 2 at the beginning of the 
Psalter and Ps 144 near the end. In the case of Ps 2, he concludes (for good 
reasons) that vv. 10-12 are redactional in nature and added to an earlier psalm 
found in vv. 1-9. In vv. 10-12 the "nations, kings, and princes/rulers" of vv. 
1-2 are summoned to submit to Yahweh with fear and to kiss his feet (pay 
homage) with fear and trembling (adopting a familiar emendation for the 
controversial *kiss bar" in v. 12), using different language than in vv. 1-2, 
including a decidedly wisdom character (37-39). He argues that the strong 
"theocratic tendency" in the original psalm in vv. 1-9 is continued and 
strengthened in the redacted form of vv. 1-12. He contends that the original 
psalm was only secondarily concerned with the status of the king, and 
represented an effort to subordinate royal authority to the theocratic rule of 
Yahweh, suggesting that it was probably the work of controlling priests in 
Jerusalem (41, n. 60). 

Ihave no problem with the redactional nature of vv. 10-12 and the strong 
proto-messianic nature of the king in vv. 1-9 — indeed, it may be more than 
"proto". I doubt, however, that vv. 1-9 were originally intended to diminish 
the role of the king on Zion vis-à-vis the theocratic rule of Yahweh. His 
argument seems forced. Also, I have difficulty understanding how the 
redaction in vv. 10-12 increases the proto-messianic importance of the king 
when there is no mention of the king in these verses according to the reading 
of Saur. On the contrary, the verses would seem to stress the theocratic rule 
of Yahweh already overshadowing the role of the king in vv. 1-9, as Saur 
would have it. On the other hand, if the “son” of v. 7 is referred to in one-way 
or another in v. 12 (such as reading "kiss his [the son's] feet) the proto- 
messianic thrust of the psalm as whole is enhanced. 

Near end of the Psalter, Ps 144 shows redaction in vv. 12-14, in relation 
an earlier form in vv. 1-11, 15. The perspective of vv. 1-11, 15 is that of a 
people with a Davidic king (David is mentioned explicitly in v. 10), but the 
people who speak in vv. 12- 14 reflect conditions of lack and longing for 
well-being that they do not now possess, conditions more likely to be those of 
post-exilic Israel (254). The confidence of the speaker in vv. 1-11, 15 is 
transmuted into hope for the future by vv. 12-14. The deliverance of the king 
(vv. 5-11) and the wishes of the people (vv. 12-14) are inseparably bound 
together (267-268). Ps 144 incorporates elements of Pss 8 and 18 in the text 
and together with these psalms (strengthened by the appearance of Pss 110 
and 132 in Book Five) forms a bridge from end of the Psalter to its beginning, 
emphasizing the importance of kingship for the whole Psalter (325-327). He 
notes that Ps 144 with 145 closes the group of Davidic Psalms that begins 
with 138. The thanksgiving in Ps 138 and the praise in 145 form a frame for 
this group. Ps 145 praises the lordship of Yahweh while Ps 144 sets forth a 
protomessianic conception of kingship. The kingship psalms are not 
incidental elements in the formation of the Psalter, and the kingship 
perspective stamps the fourth and fifth books as it does the first three (325). 

Second, the pre-exilic texts of the royal psalms almost certainly belonged 
to court ceremonies, but in their present form the texts are better considered 
within the realm of scribal reflection on the relationship between Yahweh, his 
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king, his people, and the nations (337, 272). The speakers in the psalms and 
their situations vary, but there is a public nature of communication common 
to all of them (270). However, they were not designed for universal public 
recitation, but point to the public manifestation of the actions of Yahweh and 
his king in the world (274). Saur contends that these psalms are impregnated 
with wisdom thought, especially in Pss 2, 18, and 45 (272-274), and this is 
important for understanding the role of the future king. 

Third, beyond the protomessianic profile of the hope for a coming 
salvation-king, the power, rule, and sovereignty of Yahweh are continually 
emphasized — the “theocratic dimension” with which Saur is much 
concerned. He seems to find a three-way function of the royal psalms in the 
late post-exilic community (331-332). (1) They put distance between kingship 
and deity, a separation that had tended to vanish in the self-overestimation of 
the kings in the Persian and Greek periods. (2) The psalms were intended to 
correct the theocratic hopes of the Israelite community focused on the 
priesthood and political dependence for future well-being based on Yahweh's 
use of foreign kings. (3) The psalms were intended to keep alive the old hopes 
of the Davidic monarchy and revitalize them with new ways of thinking about 
a future salvation-king, not explicitly delineated, but who would radically 
change the present circumstances of life as an agent of the all-encompassing 
rule of Yahweh. The power of Yahweh would be realized in the personhood 
of a future king. The “deep divide" brought about by the downfall of the 
Davidic dynasty would continue in memory, but the royal psalms indicate that 
the hopes associated with the ideology of kingship did not fade away during 
the exilic/post-exilic period (335-336). 

Fourth, the connection of Ps 2 with Ps 1 along with the doxologies at the 
ends of Pss 72 and 89 relate to the composition of the Psalter as a whole, and 
indicate that the authors of the royal psalms and the division of the Psalter 
into five books belong together. The psalms are not bunched together, but are 
found inserted in all five books of the Psalter. Saur argues that the Psalter was 
edited and formed in the spirit of the royal psalms. The Psalter in its final 
form is a document of the late post-exilic period, marked by wisdom-reflexive 
piety of prayer and meditation texts, attempting to bring competing 
theological positions into dialogue, in order to consolidate the internal life of 
the post-exilic community. The royal psalms, and the theological intent that 
stamps the individual psalms, affected the Psalter as a whole. The proto- 
messianic and theocratic conceptions in these psalms "draw through the 
Psalter like a net" (334). 

Saur has written a comprehensive study of the royal psalms, and his work 
will be valuable for future interpretation. His analysis of redaction in 
individual psalms is open to question, as it always is in such malleable, 
paratactic poetic compositions as the Psalms. Is a section identified as 
redaction an addition, or did it belong to the original psalm? However, the 
cumulative force of the analyses and the placement of the Psalms in the 
Psalter make his case persuasive. There is some redundancy in the book, and 
I wish that the author would write an abbreviated and revised form of it for 
translation into English for a wider readership, retaining the German for more 
scholarly endeavors. 

Readers would find it interesting and informative to consider the work of 
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Saur with that of Scott R. A. Starbuck on the royal psalms (see his Court 
Oracles in the Psalms. The So-Called Royal Psalms in Their Ancient Near 
Eastern Context [SBLDS 172; Atlanta 1999], and “Theological Anthro- 
pology at a Fulcrum: Isaiah 55:1-5. Psalm 89. and Second Stage Tradito in the 
Royal Psalms", in David and Zion. Biblical Studies in Honor of J.J.M. 
Roberts [ed. Bernard F. Batto - Kathryn L. Roberts] [Winona Lake, IN 2004] 
247-265). Starbuck works primarily with tradition history and is much less 
focused on redaction analysis than is Saur. In “Theological Anthropology" 
(254), he outlines three major stages in the tradition history of the royal 
psalms: (1) the primary stage when the psalms were historically and verbally 
anchored to a specific king — and contrary to common assumption, the 
psalms were not used in stock liturgies; (2) the stage of placement and/or 
retention of the psalms in the various collections of the Psalter, involving the 
excision of the names of kings, and the rereading of the royal psalms for 
worship and study by the people — mostly in the exilic period after the 
demise of the Davidic dynasty; (3) the final inclusion of the royal psalms in 
the evolving Psalter, with the psalms now readable together thematically as 
focused on the typological “office” of kingship itself. Starbuck has given 
some attention to stage 3, but most of his attention to date has been on stages 
1 and 2. Clearly, Saur is more concerned with stage 3. A study correlating 
and comparing the work of these two scholars, neither of whom seems to be 
aware of the work of the other, would be profitable. 


The Southern Baptist Theological Seminary Marvin E. TATE 
Louisville, Kentucky, USA 


Gianni BARBIERO, Cantico dei Cantici. Nuova versione, introduzione 
e commento (I Libri Biblici. Primo Testamento 24). Milano, 
Paoline, 2004. 594 p. 15 x 23,5. € 33. 


El núcleo de la obra de Barbiero se compone de tres partes: “Sección 
introductoria” (15-53), “Traducción y comentario” (57-414) y “El mensaje 
teológico” (417-469). Este núcleo va precedido por un Prefacio (7-8) y un 
listado de “Abreviaturas y siglas” (9-13). Cierra la obra un “Léxico simbólico 
y bíblico-teológico” (470-481), "Ilustraciones de [el comentario de] Othmar 
Keel” (483-531), una “Bibliografía comentada” (533-541), una “Bibliografía 
general" (542-560) y tres índices: de autores (561-568), filológico (569-573) 
y de citas (574-591). 

Una ojeada superficial es suficiente para que el lector advierta que se 
encuentra ante una obra sólida y rigurosa desde distintos puntos de vista: 
textual, literario, exegético y teológico; una obra que, por méritos propios, 
debería situarse entre los mejores comentarios al Cantar de los Cantares (CC) 
de las dos últimas décadas. Sin embargo, una ojeada minuciosa y crítica 
descubre algunos desajustes y carencias que convendría honradamente 
resaltar. 

La “Sección introductoria” aborda la problemática tópica de toda 
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introducción al CC: nombre y situación en el canon; texto; lenguaje poético; 
estructura; ambiente histórico-cultural; el problema hermenéutico. A pesar de 
que todos estos aspectos son tratados con sobria profundidad, echamos en 
falta algunos detalles metodológicos. Concretamente, en lo que al lenguaje 
poético del CC se refiere, constatamos el vacío de un estudio de la 
“morfología de la imagen”, que habría permitido al autor descubrir los valores 
imaginativos de cierta terminología veladamente erótica, valores que, al 
parecer, le han pasado desapercibidos. 

Por lo que se refiere al estudio de la estructura, el lector no puede evitar 
la sospecha de que Barbiero, a pesar de su minuciosidad y su inequívoco 
talante profesional, malgasta sus esfuerzos en la persistente búsqueda de una 
estructura en el CC, probablemente porque no existe. Creemos que “su” 
estructura condiciona negativamente el curso de sus comentarios a las 
distintas estrofas de la obra. La naturaleza de dicha estructura lleva a Barbiero 
a defender que el CC es obra de un solo autor. Sin embargo, afirmaciones 
rotundas como “si el CC no es una composición unitaria, resulta imposible 
ofrecer una consideración global del contenido” o “el CC es obra de un solo 
autor, no de un redactor” (33) necesitarían ser matizadas y contrastadas con 
otras opiniones dispares. 

El autor presenta un esquema de la estructura del CC (inspirada sobre 
todo en las obras de M.T. Elliot y H.-J. Heinevetter, segün sus palabras) que 
resulta imprecisa y forzada en varios aspectos: Prólogo (1,2-2,7); Primera 
parte (2,8—5,1); Segunda parte (5,2-8,4); Epílogo (8,5-14). Pero este esquema 
chirría por varias junturas: ¿qué razones inducen a definir como prólogo 
1,2-2,77; ¿qué criterios se manejan para decir que en 5,2 comienza la segunda 
parte?; ¿por qué 8,5-14 debe ser considerado un epílogo? No puede afirmarse 
con rotundidad que, dado que “es típica de la lírica amorosa una progresión 
que va de la separación a la unión a través de un progresivo acercamiento de 
los amantes” (37), debe considerarse la “segunda parte” como el momento de 
la consumación del amor, por la sencilla razón de que ya al principio del CC 
(p.e. en 1,6) deja entrever el poeta dicha consumación. 

El autor trata con belleza, precisión y abundantes y eruditos recursos a la 
literatura especializada el ambiente histórico-cultural del CC, pasando revista 
a la poesía amorosa de Mesopotamia, Egipto y Grecia. Todo ello lleva al 
autor, con buen criterio, a pensar en el periodo helenístico como época de 
composición del CC. Opina, sin embargo (47), que no habría que bajar del 
220 a.C., dado que un periodo de guerras es “poco propicio para componer 
poesías de amor” (;?). 

Por lo que respecta al problema hermenéutico, Barbiero aborda la 
problemática, ya clásica, de si la línea hermenéutica fundamental del CC es la 
alegórica o la literal. Nuestro autor se inclina por la segunda, aunque 
sopesando sus peligros. Su insistencia en la necesidad de recuperar la 
dimensión teológica del CC lleva al autor a afirmar con buen criterio: “El 
principal camino para recuperar la dimensión teológica del CC es la de leerlo 
teniendo como telón de fondo toda la Biblia, sobre todo el Primer 
Testamento” (52). Pero tal actitud hermenéutica corre otro riesgo: examinar 
supuestos paralelos teológicos entre el CC y otros textos del AT, y acabar 
haciendo decir al CC lo que no quiere decir, situándonos de ese modo en una 
actitud intelectual cercana a la de la interpretación alegórica. 
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En la segunda parte (“Traducción y comentario”) es donde desarrolla 
Barbiero sus inequívocas dotes profesionales. Llama la atención la finura de 
sus análisis textuales, su sensibilidad poética, la hondura de sus 
planteamientos exegéticos y sus vastos conocimientos de la literatura impresa 
sobre el CC. 

Para llevar a cabo su comentario, y siguiendo la estructura propuesta en 
la introducción, nuestro autor divide el libro en varias unidades, con sus 
correspondientes estrofas: prólogo (1,2-2,7; 7 estrofas); cantos de la amada 
(2,8-3,5; 343 estrofas); intermedio coral (3,6-11; 4 estrofas); cantos del 
amado (4,1-5,1; 4 estrofas); nuevos cantos de la amada (5,2-6,3; 2+2+2 
estrofas); nuevos cantos del amado (6,4-7,11; 3+3 estrofas); últimos cantos 
de la amada (7,12-8,4); epílogo (8,5-14; 4 estrofas). 

El comentario de cada unidad sigue tres pasos: visión general de la 
unidad; estudio global de cada una de las estrofas; y, después de éstas, análisis 
pormenorizado de cada uno de los versículos. El resultado es inmejorable, 
pues el lector va llegando al contenido de los poemas a través de una serie de 
tres círculos concéntricos de mayor a menor diámetro, facilitando así no sólo 
la captación de las particularidades de un versículo, sino también la relación 
de éste con la estrofa en la que va enclavado e incluso con la totalidad de la 
unidad. Este impulso pedagógico del autor se percibe en otra serie de 
numerosos detalles, como en la presentación de “esquemas” a lo largo de la 
obra (79 en total) que ayudan de forma inmejorable al lector a descubrir las 
particularidades literarias y poéticas de cada unidad. 

Por lo que respecta al prólogo (1,2-2,7), convendría hacer algunas 
observaciones pertinentes. La mencionada obsesión de nuestro autor por 
defender (creemos que apriorísticamente) una determinada estructura en el 
CC, le lleva a cometer ciertas imprecisiones. Para empezar, define esta 
sección como “Prólogo” con referencia al “Epílogo” de 8,5-14. La razón, 
según el autor, es que se repiten en ambas secciones temas y términos. Pero 
entre los paralelismos que ofrece, no encontramos correspondencia alguna 
entre 2,4 y 8,10, por una parte, y 1,13 y 8,6a, por otra. Todo se reduce a la 
aparición de uno o dos términos, descontextualizados de sus respectivos 
poemas. Por otra parte, definir 1,8 como “coro” resulta llamativo, toda vez 
que parece bastante lógico que sea el amado quien responda a la pregunta de 
la amada en 1,7 (Dime, amor de mi alma, donde apacientas..... Si no lo 
sabes...”). Respecto a la estrofa IV (1,9-14), opinamos que no se trata de una 
unidad, pues al menos 1,9-10 no tiene nada que ver poéticamente con 1,12-14. 

En la siguiente unidad (“Cantos de la amada”, 2,8-3,5) descubrimos 
también algunas inconsistencias. Resulta extraño el título de esta unidad 
cuando, en 2,10b-14 el que habla es el amado. Por otra parte, considerar una 
estrofa 1,10-15 parece inadecuado desde cualquier punto de vista, pues más 
bien nos encontramos con tres cantos independientes: 1,10-13 (llegada de la 
primavera); 1,14 (tema de la paloma); 1,15 (tema de las raposillas). Algo 
parecido podríamos decir de 3,1-4: ¿por qué considerar la presencia de dos 
estrofas (3,1-2; 3,3-4), cuando se trata de un único poema? 

También en esta unidad le pasan desapercibidas al autor ciertas alusiones 
eróticas, en concreto las de 2,8-9. Un riguroso estudio intratextual del alcance 
significativo de las imágenes del CC habría llevado sin duda al autor a 
considerar desde otra perspectiva los “montes” y las “colinas” de 2,8: 
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descripción de la “orografía física” de la amada. De ahí que no resulte 
aceptable el establecimiento del binomio “campo-ciudad” (2,8-17 y 3,1-5 
respectivamente) que propone el autor (102), ni cabe afirmar que esos 
“montes” y “colinas” son el habitat del amado: la tierra de Israel (104). 

La obsesión por diseñar una estructura en el CC obliga a Barbiero a 
definir como “Intermedio coral” la unidad 3,6-11. Como mucho, podrían 
admitirse como elementos corales 3,6 y 3,11, pero, según nuestra opinión, la 
naturaleza casi narrativa de 3,7-8 y 3,9-10 no les permite ser considerados 
como segmentos corales. Por otra parte, no se percibe el carácter de unidad 
poética en 3,6-11 (cf. 145), pues, aunque el autor se empeñe en ello, no existe 
correlación alguna entre la pregunta de v. 6a y v. 10d (cf. 134). 

La siguiente unidad (4,1—5,1) es definida como “Cantos del amado”, algo 
sorprendente cuando el propio autor conviene en que en 4,16 la que habla es 
la amada (153). Por otra parte, convendría hacer una observación a la 
traducción de 4,8c. El autor propone leer fäsûrf como forma de sûr I 
(“inclinarse para mirar”), en lugar de sûr II (“bajar”), pero el previo tabó'f 
(que el autor traduce correctamente por “venir”) parece exigir el 
semánticamente asociado súr II. Llama positivamente la atención, en esta 
unidad, la finura del análisis exegético que despliega aquí el autor, así como 
lo atinado de sus interpretaciones y su vasta cultura literaria. 

La siguiente unidad (5,2-6,3) lleva por título “Nuevos cantos de la 
amada”. Ahora bien, este conjunto de poemas no forma en realidad una 
unidad, pues se trata de una recopilación de poemas con ciertas partes de 
carácter redaccional, que pretenden conferir al conjunto la impresión de 
unidad. Concretamente, opinamos que 5,9 tiene carácter redaccional, pues 
pretende servir de enlace entre 5,2-8 y 5,10-16ab, dos poemas sin duda 
independientes. De manera análoga, idéntica naturaleza redaccional ofrece 
6,1, pues carece de sentido que, si en 5,8 la amada no sabe dónde está su 
compañero, le pregunte el coro de 6,1: «¿Dónde ha ido tu amado... para que 
lo busquemos contigo?». En realidad, 6,1 trata de hacer de enlace redaccional 
entre 5,10-16 y 6,2-3, dos poemas originalmente independientes. El propio 
autor reconoce que la mayoría de los comentaristas defiende la independencia 
de 5,2-8 respecto al resto de la supuesta unidad (216). A pesar de sus 
minuciosas observaciones (218-220), no logra convencer al lector de la 
bondad literaria de su propuesta. 

La siguiente unidad poética (6,4—7,11) es introducida por el epígrafe 
“Nuevos cantos del amado”. Da la impresión que el autor fuerza en exceso la 
inclusión de algunos poemas menores en el conjunto de la unidad, con el fin 
de salvaguardar la estructura que ha delineado al comienzo de la obra. Aparte 
de que, en estos “cantos del amado” interviene, según el autor, también la 
amada (¿), concretamente en 7,10 (271), se perciben también otras 
inconsistencias. Parece que el autor quiere tratar conjuntamente los wasf 
parciales de 6,5-7 y 7,8-9 con el wasf más completo de 7,2-6, para lo cual 
califica de “coro” a 6,10. Por otra parte, da la sensación de que no advierte 
que 6,11-12 no tiene nada que ver ni con las estrofas precedentes ni con las 
siguientes. En otro orden de cosas, hay que poner de relieve el precioso 
comentario que ofrece el autor sobre 6,11, donde capta a la perfección el tono 
de erotismo que palpita en estos versos, y que expone con una encomiable 
sutileza. Analiza 6,12 (los misteriosos “carros de Aminadib”, que traduce “los 
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carros de mi noble pueblo”) con gran perspicacia y una nutrida batería de 
datos bíblicos y extrabíblicos, pero el verso se resiste de tal modo al intérprete 
que, como todos los comentaristas del CC, queda “en tablas” con el texto. 

“Ultimos cantos de la amada” lleva por título la unidad 7,12-8,4. Aunque 
estamos ante dos poemas originalmente independientes (7,12-14; 8,1-4), el 
autor los trata unidos. La única razón que aduce es que, dado que en el CC se 
observa con frecuencia el binomio “campo-ciudad” (cf. 423-425), aquí nos 
encontramos con esta secuencia en los dos poemas. Pero no es evidente, en 
modo alguno, que en 8,1-4 (“unión en la ciudad”) se respire un ambiente 
urbano. Es posible que el autor se sienta inclinado a tal lectura por la mención 
de la “casa de mi madre” (8,2b). Pero tal lectura es incorrecta, toda vez que 
“la casa de mi madre”, como se observa sobre todo en la literatura egipcia, no 
hace referencia a una casa material, sino probablemente al cuerpo de la 
amada. La “casa de la madre” no tiene un sentido material, pues discurre en 
paralelo a “mi granada”, un término de acusado significado erótico, que el 
propio autor reconoce (334). 

Y así llegamos al Epílogo (8,5-14). Naturalmente, si el libro tiene un 
Prólogo (1,2-2,7), deberá tener un epílogo. El autor se basa, para ello, en las 
correspondencias léxicas entre 1,2-2,7 y 8,5-14. Sin embargo dichas 
correspondencias carecen de consistencia, o en un par de casos ni siquiera 
existen. En ocasiones se trata de coincidencias en uno o dos términos, en una 
imagen o en una determinada ambientación. Pero eso no puede dar pie a 
deducir la presencia de un solo autor que confiriese coherencia al conjunto del 
CC. Creemos, con la mayoría de los intérpretes, que no hay razones sólidas 
para considerar una unidad poética 8,5-14, puesto que se compone de cuatro 
o cinco pequeños poemas. Otra cosa muy distinta es el análisis y el 
comentario del conjunto en cuanto tales. Aquí vuelve a sorprendernos el 
autor, demostrando ser un fino analista y un auténtico maestro de la exégesis. 

Terminamos esta recensión con un agradecimiento al autor por el regalo 
de este hermoso libro. En él destacan la capacidad de análisis poético, el 
profesional recurso a la filología, la profunda tarea exegética y unas 
indudables dotes de pedagogo, aparte de una inusitada erudición y un vasto 
conocimiento de la literatura sobre el CC y ciencias anejas. 


Universidad de Deusto Víctor MORLA ASENSIO 
España 
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Novum Testamentum 


L. Scott KELLUM, The Unity of the Farewell Discourse. The Literary 
Integrity of John 13:31-16:39 (JNSTSS 256). London - New York, 
T&T Clark International, 2004. Xv-280p. 16 x 24. £65.00 


The literary history of the Fourth Gospel has long been a center of debate 
among scholars. Difficult questions were being raised not long after the 
Enlightenment and it was soon that scholars were trying to explain not only 
John's relationship to the synoptics, but John's own compositional history. 
Unlike the synoptics, no other document could become the basis of 
comparison (such as Mark is to Matthew). Instead scholars identified internal 
literary evidence that John was a gospel with a history, a gospel that possibly 
witnessed the work of more than one hand. Scholars labeled these aporias or 
literary seams betraying older sources that had been patched together. Or they 
offered evidence that a later edition of the gospel rearranged. Proposals were 
common that transposed, say, chapters 5 and 6, in order to create a smoother, 
more logical narrative. 

John’s Farewell Discourse (generally 13,31—16,33), however, has always 
drawn sharp interest due to what scholars perceived to be its narrative 
incoherence: Jesus asks why they fail to inquire about his departure in 16,5 
when Peter had just asked the question in 13,36. Chapter 14 denies a futurist 
eschatology while chapter 16 affirms it. Above all, 14,31 has always been the 
premier aporia for the gospel. Jesus dismisses his audience and we assume 
the discourse is finished but this is followed by two chapters of teaching and 
a lengthy prayer. John 14,31 demands 18,1 as its next verse. 

Or does it? Scott Kellum would have us think again. This volume is a 
revision of Kellum's 2002 doctoral dissertation written under Andreas 
Kóstenberger at Southeastern Baptist Seminary in Wake Forest, North 
Carolina. It is a thoroughgoing and compelling defense of the literary unity of 
the Farewell Discourse that can also serve as a primer in the present state of 
one aspect of Johannine studies today. 

Kellum's first chapter offers a 65 page review of scholarship (so typical and 
so necessary for a dissertation) that is one of the most helpful and rewarding 
features of the book. He compiles an exhaustive history from Ignatius to modern 
English, German and French contributions to the problem of John's literary 
unity. And he does so with admirable respect for positions that are far from his 
own. We learn, for instance, that early views assumed John's literary coherence 
and unity for 1500 years. But soon theories of partition and transposition for the 
discourse became popular. Source theories formulated by R. Bultmann were 
soon overthrown by devastating stylistic criticisms (E. Ruckstuhl, Die 
literarische Einheit des Johannesevangeliums [Freiburg 1951]) and literary 
arguments (D.M. Smith, The Composition and Order of the Fourth Gospel: 
Bultmann's Literary Theory [New Haven 1965]). Today the consensus held in 
the mid-20* century has fallen apart leaving not only multiple models for 
understanding the discourse but the need for a thorough survey of the state of the 
question and a way forward. Hence Kellum's research. 
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Chapter two opens Kellum's own argument for literary unity. It also 
serves as a highly readable primer in stylistics for those NT scholars who have 
not yet entered into this rarified field. Kellum begins by explaining the 
research now being done in forensics to determine “author attribution”. This 
is a quest to locate consistent and defensible criteria that help researchers find 
patterns in writing and so identify its source. If source theories for the origin 
of the Farewell Discourse are correct — and if scholars have located linguistic 
strategies that unveil redactional activity or divergent sources — then the 
compositional history of the discourse should be laid bare. Kellum reviews a 
number of attempts to develop this program and apply it to John, beginning 
with Morton and MacGregor in 1961 and continuing through Thatcher, 
Felton, Fortna, Ruckstühl, and Dschulnigg. He charts the statistical variations 
one expects to find in writings from independent sources and commends 
Ruckstühl's methodology as being best for its consistency and objectivity. 
This results in a list of "style traits" that characterize John's writing and these 
can then be compared with the discourse. He then looks for more subtle 
syntactical "traits", namely, John's use of intersentence conjunctions and 
concludes that “the Farewell Discourse displays the strongest possible 
characteristics in favor of unity" (125). It is hard to imagine any source theory 
surviving the devastating critique that Kellum offers in this linguistic 
argument. Many (like myself) will come away convinced that Johannine 
scholarship is beginning to turn an important corner. 

If the discourse is a compositional unity, however, how do we explain 
the structural irregularities of its form? This is the subject of chapter three. 
Kellum uses discourse analysis to understand the structures at work in the 
discourse in order to dispel the notion that it displays an impossible 
coherence. He provides semantic *maps' for the entire discourse, walking 
through each section carefully, demonstrating that it bears a convincing 
structural pattern. The ‘peak’ of the discourse in found in 15,1-17 which picks 
up themes in chapters 13 and 14 as well as anticipates what is to come in 16. 
Cohesion is reinforced with his outline of thematic ‘tokens’ which span the 
breadth of the discourse (themes such ‘Jesus and the world”, and ‘Jesus and 
the Father"). In the end, Kellum uses a variety of diagnostic questions to work 
out the coherence of the discourse and he concludes that “the text works well 
in its present shape" (203). Moreover he demonstrates that its individual units, 
when isolated, do not succeed as well as when they are linked to their 
surrounding materials. 

Kellum has by now set down two planks in his argument: stylistics and 
compositional coherence point to the unity of the discourse. His final chapter 
takes up what is perhaps the most difficult aporia we find here: 14,31d when 
Jesus dismisses his gathering. He terms this the magnus reus (Lat., great 
offender) because it seems to defeat the unity of the discourse. 

For many interpreters 14,31d is the most compelling argument against 
the discourse's unity and if Kellum's argument is to succeed, he must deal 
with the text's obvious problems. Chapter four outlines the array of options 
exegetes have proposed but he settles on a view that may surprise. Abrupt 
endings as well as narrative obscurity are common features Johannine 
discourses and 18,1 is not necessarily a logical continuation of the dismissal 
in 14,31d. He believes that genuine motion is implied in the text and while 
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Jesus may have dismissed the group — and remained teaching for three more 
chapters, he is inclined to see them leaving the room, walking across 
Jerusalem, and conducting a peripatetic teaching as rabbis were known to do. 

What is striking about Kellum's research is the modesty with which he 
presents what will appear to be very conservative conclusions. For instance, 
it has always been attractive among conservatives to locate John 15 in the 
temple area (as argued by Westcott) in order to suggest that the golden vines 
on its gates would inspire Jesus” vine metaphor. But Kellum does not do this 
and concludes that perhaps this suggestion “is more than the text implies” 
(222). This is one example among many where traditional readings of 
difficult text do not necessarily win the day. 

In addition, his stylistic and structural research on the Farewell Discourse 
is impeccable and should lend credibility to an argument that some scholars 
may (to their loss) dismiss outright. Of course there are many questions that 
will remain for interpreters. Could sources or redactors have imitated 
Johannine style sufficiently that stylistic evidence cannot identify them? Can 
the aporias of the gospel be dismissed or resolved as easily as he would like? 
Even if one were not inclined to agree with Kellum's results, still, he now 
owns the field and has shown that we can no longer simply assume source 
theories or literary dislocations for this gospel. The data simply cannot sustain 
it. The weight of evidence has convincingly been shown to support unity. 

This is an excellent study, well-researched, elegantly written, 
persuasively presented. And it will the starting point for any discussion on 
the literary unity of the Johannine Farewell Discourses from this point 
forward. 


Department of Biblical & Theological Studies Gary M. BURGE 
Wheaton College & Graduate School 
Wheaton, IL 60187 USA 


Romano PENNA, Lettera ai Romani. I. Rom 1-5. Introduzione, versio- 
ne, commento (Scritte delle origini cristiane 6). Bologna, Edizioni 
Dehoniane, 2004. 495 p. 17 x 24. €41,50 


R. Penna's commentary adds new meaning to the word ‘exhaustive’. Though 
restricted to Rom 1—5, it is nearly half the length of Moo's commentary and 
two thirds of Fitzmyer's, each one an exhaustive commentary on the entire 
letter. Were it not for the ubiquity of reduced-print sections devoted to 
discussions of controverted issues and various other extensive elaborations, 
this volume would actually be longer! Fortunately, P. manages to keep the 
focus primarily on Paul's argument and continually reorients the reader to the 
dynamics of its unfolding. Since this is the first volume of P.'s anticipated 
multi-volume commentary on Romans, the introduction (78 pages), provides 
an overview of his positions on the nature, purpose and structure of the entire 
letter. The rest is commentary, apart from the few pages with select biblio- 
graphy referenced in this volume and an index of authors. 
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The introduction takes up the fundamental questions relating to the 
essential components of all discourse: audience, author, and content/subject. 
The positions advanced by P. are not especially original. However, they are 
rigorously and judiciously established on solid evidence, informed by recent 
scholarship, and lucidly presented. 

Though Paul addressed Romans to an ethnically mixed congregation, P. 
maintains that whether Gentiles outnumbered Jews is less significant than the 
fact that the Roman church(es) was uniformly characterized by a Jewish ethos 
and hermeneutic that reflected its origin within Judaism. This Jewish charac- 
ter was neither contested nor diminished by the presence of gentiles who 
came to the gospel through the synagogue and were so thoroughly judaized 
that P. considers "Judeo-Christian" an apt religious designation for them. He 
adduces external as well as textual evidence to support his claim and sees 
Paul's argument, directed to Judaism and the relationship between faith and 
law, as reflective of the composition and character of the community 
addressed. 

P. prefers the view that Romans was occasioned by a cluster of inter- 
connected reasons, some deriving from the community's situation, some from 
Paul's own situation. With most commentators, he assumes the unity and 
integrity of Romans, recognizes the overlap between epistolography and 
rhetoric, and considers the application of rhetorical criteria to the analysis of 
Romans valid. P. leaves unsettled the identification of the letter's rhetorical 
genre. He notes that epideictic fails to account for the letter's apologetic and 
deliberative aspects but then, somewhat arbitrarily, resists referring to its 
genre as “mixed”, even though he has suggested as much (64, n. 176). With 
regard to Paul's rhetoric, P.'s primary concern is not to identify a rhetorical 
dispositio. Rather, he directs his attention to the propositions and sub- 
propositions that signal new stages in the argument which in Romans is 
unfolded in an ordered and coherent manner. But what is the unifying theme 
around which Paul weaves each part of Romans into a coherent whole? P. 
insists that it is the gospel, announced in the letter's main thesis, at 1,16-17. 
He claims, obviously anticipating his full exegetical conclusions on the entire 
letter, that Romans is a sustained hermeneutical reflection on the Christian 
gospel and the varied theological, Christological, anthropological, moral, 
salvation historical and ecumenical implications of its content and efficacy. 
The division of Romans proposed by P. substantially accords with what is 
found in the majority of commentaries. In regard to Rom 5 (cf. infra), 
however, P. stands with a minority who consider it the conclusion to the first 
macro-unit (1,16—5,21). 

Absent from the introduction is a direct discussion of the views espoused 
by proponents of the New Perspective on Paul which have significantly 
impacted the interpretation of Romans. However, P. engages certain of these 
views where relevant, adopting some (e.g. Sanders' 'solution precedes 
problem' insight about Paul's reasoning) and dismissing others (e.g. Dunn's 
delimiting of “works of the law" to circumcision and food laws). P. acknow- 
ledges some important advances achieved by the New Perspective for under- 
standing Paul, although, his own position is more aligned with traditional 
views. He recognizes as accurate Baur's basic intuition that Paul wrote to 
urge Jewish-Christians at Rome to accept the universalist implications of the 
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gospel and renounce Jewish particularism. He finds merit in a number of 
Luther's insights while rejecting his (and Baur's) negative caricature of 
Judaism. Moreover, he considers Paul's critique of the Law to have a much 
broader basis than is now generally conceded. 

What distinguishes this commentary is P.'s ability to follow the dynamic 
progression of each unit of argumentation and elucidate Paul's logic. This is 
especially critical with regard to the first sub-section (1,18—3,20) of macro- 
unit 1 where coherence is less evident than contradiction (cf. esp. 2,13 and 
3,20) and unexpected twists in logic. For example, at 1,18, linked by yap to 
the positive announcement of God's salvific justice in 1,16-17, Paul 
unexpectedly focuses on the “wrath of God”. Is Paul proposing that “wrath” 
is one manifestation of God's evangelical justice? Is he already wandering 
from the point? 

In effect, as P. argues, 1,18 is a sub-thesis which launches a discourse, 
through 3,20, from the perspective of Paul's addressees. In a succession of 
discrete rhetorical units, (1,18—2,11; 2,12-24; 3,1-8; 3,9-20), Paul focuses on 
the theological question of God's justice, adopting his addressees' under- 
standing of God's justice as strictly retributive and drawing out all its 
implications. This (mis)understanding of God's justice, conditioned by his 
addressees’ still Jewish hermeneutic, is antithetical to the gospel revelation of 
God’s justice announced at 1,16-17 which Paul will reprise and expound 
beginning at 3,21. First, Paul argues from their theological perspective within 
which God’s justice is understood as punitive wrath against sinners, as the 
facts illustrate (1,18-32); this justice is impartial in that God also recognizes 
acts of goodness and, hence, retributive since it sanctions both good and evil 
(2,1-11); but if impartial, then logically, as Paul educes, this justice must take 
no account of the status of either the transgressor or doer of the law; therefore, 
Jews who transgress enjoy no immunity from God’s impartial judgement 
simply by virtue of circumcision or possessing the Law (2,12-29). As P. 
observes, Paul will reprise the concept of impartiality from the perspective of 
the gospel (3,22). For now, Paul’s stress on impartiality from the optic of 
retributive justice functions to level the status of Jews and Gentiles. Paul’s 
response to objections arising from this description is unfolded in 3,1-8, a 
notoriously difficult passage. Apropos v. 5, P. cautions against taking as 
synonymous duKkatoovvn (Sa) and 6pyn (5b) since Paul's gospel perspective 
precludes associating God’s justice with wrath. P. may be right but perhaps he 
overstates his case that in 1,18-3,20 Paul argues strictly from a non-gospel, 
inner-Jewish perspective if here, and again in 3,9-20, one is required to factor 
in Paul’s gospel perspective. In fact, P. explains the apparent contradiction 
between 2,13 and 3,20 in view of the emergence of Paul’s gospel hermeneutic 
at 3,9-20. The contradiction is resolved if one concedes that at 2,13 Paul’s 
positive assessment of the law is necessitated by the terms of that argument 
which are controlled by the optic of retributive justice, whereas in 3,20 Paul’s 
negative assessment of works of the law is already pronounced from the 
perspective of the gospel. But how does one know that Paul has switched 
hermeneutical lenses? According to P., the mention of sin’s universality (v. 9) 
under whose dominion all humans stand, irrespective of doing good, already 
evokes the evangelical thesis of universal redemption which will be deve- 
loped in 3,21-5,21. It is this thesis that underlies the assertion of universal 
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sinfulness even if it is founded on a catena of non-Christian scriptural 
citations. Moreover, what carries Paul’s declaration at 3,20, an adaptation of 
Ps 142,2 (LXX) which anticipates the transition to 3,21, must be the 
recognition of the universal value of redemption attained through the Christ 
event. If 3,9-20, which has all the characteristics of a peroratio, belongs 
formally with what precedes, it must be recognized that conceptually, Paul is 
already speaking from the vantage point of the gospel to which he turns his 
full attention in 3,21, finally unfolding the thesis of 1,16-17. 

In his exegesis of 3,21-5,21, the second section of macro-unit 1, P. again 
sets in relief the stages in the progression of the argument, unfolded in three 
movements 3,21-31, 4,1-25 and 5,1-21. First, Paul expounds evangelical 
justice, which, by contrast to retributive justice with its accompanying image 
of God as a cold, impartial judge, is nothing less than the unconditioned, 
gratuitous offer of saving justice, linked with God's mercy not wrath, which 
is manifested in the Christ event not the law, and available to all on the basis 
of faith not works (3,21-31). This is what is new and good about the good 
news. Paul defers the discussion of the theological/Christological significance 
of Christ's death and in the next phase of his argument, focuses on the 
element of faith. This develops the anthropological aspect of the thesis 
announced in 3,21-22, effectively a restatement of 1,16-17. In this develop- 
ment, Paul adduces the example of Abraham, who is shown to be both the 
archetype of the genuine believer, and hence of all who are justified by God 
based on faith apart from works of the law, and the progenitor of a new family 
in faith which includes gentiles (4,1-25). In the third phase, Paul develops the 
Christological aspect of justification and applies the results to Christian 
believers from a universalist perspective. Because of Christ and on the basis 
of faith, the believer who is justified enjoys full communion with God while 
awaiting final salvation; Paul stresses that this justification is a gift obtained 
through Christ, which actually characterizes the Christian, notwithstanding 
the universality of sin which stems from Adam (5,1-21). The fact that the 
Christological dimension is developed in ch. 5 is, for P., the most compelling 
reason to attach ch. 5 to what precedes. He reasons that the argumentative 
logic itself requires Paul to develop both the anthropological and Christo- 
logical aspects of the (sub) proposition in 3,21-22. Were the unit to end at 
4,25, the latter would remain undeveloped and the greater focus would fall on 
Abraham, a type of believer, rather than on Christ. Since Rom 5 contains the 
expected development of the Christological aspect and overcomes the 
negligible focus on Christ in 3,25-4,25, P. considers it the logical conclusion 
to the first macro-unit. 

P.'s ability to penetrate Paul's rhetoric, his command of Greek, grasp of 
linguistic subtleties and his mastery of secondary sources all combine to make 
this an excellent commentary. Whether one agrees with all P.’s exegetical and 
theological conclusions, they cannot be ignored in the ongoing debate about 
what is at stake in Romans. Judging from the quality of this first volume, P.'s 
completed commentary will be a monumental achievement. 


University of San Diego Maria PASCUZZI 
San Diego, CA 92110 
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Alfio Marcello BUSCEMI, Lettera ai Galati. Commentario esegetico 
(Studium Biblicum Franciscanum Analecta 63). Jerusalem, Fran- 
ciscan Printing Press, 2004. xxv-691 p. 17 x 24 


L'autore, ordinario di esegesi allo Studium Biblicum Franciscanum di Ge- 
rusalemme, pubblica qui un poderoso commentario sulla lettera ai Galati, 
oggetto di svariati suoi articoli precedenti. In un'introduzione, succinta se 
rapportata alla ragguardevole dimensione del suo libro, egli tratta in forma 
puntuale e sintetica le questioni solitamente dibattute in tale sezione (de- 
stinatari, avversari di Paolo, data e luogo di composizione, struttura dello 
scritto), ritenendo che la loro sede propria sia costituita dai testi di Intro- 
duzione NT, e rimandando comunque ad alcune considerazioni piü detta- 
gliate offerte in sede di esegesi. La Lettera é da lui suddivisa in parte in- 
troduttiva (1,1-10) ed epilogo autografo (6,11-18), e in un corpus a sua 
volta scandito da tre parti, l'autobiografica/narrativa (1,11—2,21), la dom- 
matica (3,1-4,31) e la parenetica (5,1—6,10). Suddivisioni e titolature tra- 
dizionali, e anche discutibili, sia perché appongono al testo paolino alme- 
no il titolo “dommatico” che esprime una forma di riflessione ad esso 
posteriore, sia perché l'odierna comprensione della retorica paolina unifi- 
ca questi generi di scrittura all'interno della categoria dell'argomentazio- 
ne, che puó assumere di volta in volta tenori differenti. Difatti, se la par- 
te autobiografica è finalizzata alla difesa del vangelo paolino (Gal 1,11-12), 
come Buscemi ripetutamente e correttamente sostiene, anch'essa é essen- 
zialmente argomentativa, con un definito intento probativo. Non vengono 
forniti nell'Introduzione criteri per supportare questa suddivisione, né per 
giustificare le suddivisioni delle pericopi interne alle varie sezioni. Que- 
st'ultimo aspetto è però trattato all'interno del commento, per cui ciò che 
manca realmente, a mio avviso, è una comprensione dell'organizzazione 
complessiva dell'opera. 

Il commentario si caratterizza per una marcata attenzione alla dimen- 
sione letteraria del testo. Ogni capitolo di commento alle singole pericopi 
è introdotto da estese e competenti analisi sulla loro delimitazione e strut- 
turazione interna. L'analisi esegetica, poi, prende sempre avvio da detta- 
gliate considerazioni di natura grammaticale, persino filologica. Le cita- 
zioni scritturistiche paoline sono sempre confrontate sia con il TM, sia con 
la LXX. L'attenzione alla dimensione letteraria del testo, precisamente al- 
la sua grammatica e alla sua strutturazione, sono sicuramente le caratteri- 
stiche qualificanti questo lavoro. Per l'interprete convinto che, nel circolo 
ermeneutico dell'esegesi, il testo non può dissolversi in mera cifra in cui 
si specchia l'autocomprensione del soggetto lettore, ma rimane portatore di 
un'incontrovertibile singolarità letteraria, che costituisce il tramite irrinun- 
ciabile della singolarità del proprio messaggio, l'opera di Buscemi possie- 
de pregi indubbi. Va tuttavia aggiunto che il commentario risulta persino 
sbilanciato su questo genere di considerazioni. Non mi sembra infatti ne- 
cessario fornire ad ogni ricorrenza verbale il suo modo, tempo, diatesi, se 
non quando il senso di una di queste voci sia controversa e importante per 
il messaggio complessivo, o ricordare tutti i sensi di una preposizione più 
un determinato complemento prima di riconoscere quello presente nel ca- 
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so in esame; il commentario é pur sempre un'opera diversa da una rico- 
gnizione grammaticale di un testo. Ancor piü discutibili le note filologiche 
di tanto in tanto disseminate nel testo (4vdBeua, 59; mpoKdntw, 95...), poi- 
ché la linguistica odierna concordemente riconosce che i sensi di un les- 
sema sono dati non dal suo etimo, bensi dalle connotazioni che esso rice- 
ve dal contesto in cui è inserito. 

La dimensione letteraria di un testo comunque non si esaurisce nella 
sua componente grammaticale, ma comporta la sua organizzazione a livel- 
lo superiore, di retorica letteraria. Detto che l'organizzazione letteraria del- 
le singole pericopi é in quest'opera esaminata in dettaglio (con risultati che 
saranno sempre aperti a diverse valutazioni, e di cui non possibile qui 
rendere conto), si deve anche riconoscere lo sforzo di individuazione del- 
le propositiones governanti l'argomentazione. Cosi Gal 1,11-12 è conside- 
rata propositio della narratio 1,11—2,21 (80), e Gal 3,6-7 subpropositio del 
midrash 3,6-29, annunciante il tema della giustificazione per fede (250- 
251). Non mi sembra peró che venga chiarita la relazione tra questi enun- 
ciati, e quindi non é offerta la ragione per cui il secondo possa essere con- 
siderato enunciato subordinato al primo. A seguito di questa proposta, per 
la narratio è coerentemente ricercata una struttura retorica espressione del- 
la sua propositio generativa (XXIII, con articolata ripresa nei commenti), 
tale da permettere una visione d'insieme organica di questa sezione, fatto 
che rende evidente l'utilità di questo procedimento metodologico. Non al- 
trettanto avviene peró per l'argomentazione del cap. 3. Ad esempio, nella 
pericope 3,15-18 si sostiene che “La figliolanza abramitica si basa sull’ ‘ere- 
dità' ed essa non deriva dalla legge, ma dalla promessa" (296), non chia- 
rendo come il concetto di “figliolanza abramitica", non esplicitamente men- 
zionato da questi versetti, risulti qui pertinente, cosicché il loro legame con 
la subpropositio in cui tale tema è enunciato risulta labile. Gal 3,19-25, in- 
vece, “si inserisce nella dimostrazione midrashica sulla giustificazione in 
virtú della fede, iniziata tematicamente in 3,6-7... la giustificazione ... non 
viene dalla legge ma in virtù della fede” (319). Ma questa è una caratte- 
ristica ancora generica, che potrebbe connettere la pericope con Gal 2,16- 
21, ove il tema della giustificazione per fede entra con indubbia enfasi per 
la prima volta nella lettera, e che non da ragione del contenuto specifico 
della pericope, che si chiede la ragione della legge (Gal 3,19). Il punto spe- 
cifico di Gal 3,6-7 é invece l'introduzione della figliolanza/discendenza di 
Abramo, che non a caso è ripreso in Gal 3,29. Il continuo riferimento a 
Cristo, onépua tov 'Afpadu (vv. 16.19), operato da pericopi tematicamente 
incentrate su altre questioni, avrebbe potuto essere messo in evidenza co- 
me indice di un'argomentazione che, pur trattando diverse questioni pun- 
tuali, rimane sempre in connessione con la tematica della discendenza abra- 
mitica, per giungere infine ad asserire che essa è garantita ai credenti sulla 
base della sola loro appartenenza a Cristo (v. 29). 

Buscemi poi vede bene il carattere ricapitolativo del v. 29 rispetto al- 
l'argomentazione precedente (364), ma non ipotizza la possibilità che que- 
sta sia una “prima” conclusione che, seguita da un'amplificazione (Gal 4,1- 
7), da digressioni con apostrofi e appelli (Gal 4,8-20), non precluda la 
ripresa dell' incedere logico dell'argomentazione sulla discendenza abrami- 
tica in Gal 4,21-31. Opportunamente, riguardo a Gal 4,12-20, rileva i “mol- 
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ti collegamenti con la tesi principale, espressa in Gal 2,11-12 [sic!]” (415), 
ma non è proponibile una pericope che si colleghi alla propositio princi- 
pale ignorando la subpropositio che nel frattempo è stata enunciata. In bre- 
ve, le varie sezioni dell'argomentazione del cap. 4 risultano, nella sua pro- 
posta, come unità in sé quasi autonome, mentre l'articolazione retorica 
imperniata su propositiones sembra arrestarsi al cap. 3. Ció mi sembra fran- 
camente improponibile. 

Nonostante questi rilievi, sempre aperti a contro-valutazioni, va enco- 
miato l'impegno profuso dall'autore per produrre un'adeguata analisi let- 
teraria e retorica. Se peró ho prima rilevato l'impressione di uno sbilan- 
ciamento su questi versanti, essa non puó che acuirsi quando si passi alla 
ricognizione del tenore delle sue considerazioni sulla teologia del testo, ove 
alcune discussioni sono obbiettivamente carenti e molte affermazioni sem- 
brano non adeguatamente fondate. Si veda la discussione sulla giustifica- 
zione a proposito di Gal 2,16 (208-214), in cui si ripropone la tesi “clas- 
sica" di un Paolo enfatizzante il dono divino in risposta a un'impostazione 
giudaica imperniata sull'osservanza delle opere della legge. Solo in nota 
(209, n. 57) si riconosce la possibilità che “non tutto il giudaismo può es- 
sere inquadrato cosi categoricamente", non spendendo alcuna parola sugli 
accesi dibattiti suscitati a seguito della pubblicazione del libro di E.P. San- 
ders, Paul and Palestinian Judaism. À Comparison of Patterns of Religion 
(London 1977), che per primo ha sistematicamente contestato la possibi- 
lità di una comprensione univoca del giudaismo palestinese coevo a Pao- 
lo sotto la categoria del legalismo. All'interno di questi dibattiti, molti vor- 
rebbero limitare la denotazione delle ¿pya tov vóuov agli “identity 
markers"; pur non trovandomi d'accordo, ritengo che tale influente propo- 
sta vada perlomeno discussa, e trovo assolutamente stupefacente la limita- 
zione della discussione al senso del genitivo e non alla denotazione del 
sintagma (210, ove un autore come James D.J. Dunn é citato in n. 63 e 
64. esclusivamente per le sue interpretazioni grammaticali!). Solo com- 
mentando Gal 3,13, mentre ribadisce che “Paolo sembra avere il dente av- 
velenato contro l'interpretazione legalistica di tale [legge del Sinai, n.d.r.] 
legge" cita in nota Sanders: “è probabile, come ha cercato di dimostrare 
E.P. Sanders, Paul and Rabbinic [sic!] Judaism... che non tutto il giudai- 
smo del tempo di Paolo, e anche quello posteriore, sia da accusare di 'gret- 
to legalismo'...", qualificando comunque come “legalismo rabbinico" la 
Mishna e gli scritti posteriori, pur riconoscendo in essi la presenza di af- 
fermazioni non legaliste (288, n. 186). Ora, a prescindere dalla confusio- 
ne delle citazioni (nella pagina precedente, n. 183, il libro di Sanders è ci- 
tato con il titolo corretto, ma nella sua traduzione italiana), rimane 
assolutamente confusa la ragione feologica della polemica paolina (si de- 
ve supporre che egli abbia di mira il legalismo? E che senso puó avere, 
nella prospettiva di un giudaismo, almeno parzialmente, non legalista?) e 
carente il riferimento alla ricchissima letteratura secondaria. La questione 
riemerge poi al commento di Gal 5,14, che recita: “Il seguace della cir- 
concisione... deve adempiere tutti i singoli precetti della legge, mentre il 
cristiano nel comandamento dell'amore al prossimo trova il compimento 
perfetto di tutta la legge" (545). Sono righe penetranti, esprimono acuta- 
mente l'autentico pensiero paolino, ma sembrano smentite dalla nota 86: 
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“Anche per il giudeo l'osservanza dei precetti della Tora è un dono di Dio 
e quindi ... la differenza sta nel principio che guida le due diverse conce- 
zioni: per Paolo è ‘l’amore al prossimo’, per il giudeo è ‘l’osservanza dei 
precetti” che lo rende gradito a Dio e gli procura meriti". Si potrebbe ob- 
biettare che se l’osservanza dei precetti è per il giudaismo un dono di Dio, 
ciò impedisce la sua deriva automeritoria. Ma, più radicalmente, se l’amore 
costituisce il compimento autentico della legge, esso rende con ciò stesso 
desueta l’intera precettistica che, si badi bene, è caratteristica insita della 
legge, e non di una sua deriva legalista. 

La questione della legge è al centro del dibattito odierno su Paolo, e 
su di essa le visioni dei singoli non possono rivestirsi della pretesa di de- 
finitività. Proprio per questo si rende assolutamente necessario lo sforzo 
per formulare un insieme interpretativo coerente, riportando e valutando il 
complesso e intricato dibattito scientifico contemporaneo. Quando ciò non 
avviene, sorge l’impressione dell’affrettato, del non fondato nella presen- 
tazione della teologia del testo. Alcuni ulteriori esempi: sempre riguardo 
la legge, n kovápa tov vouov (Gal 3,13) difficilmente presenta un “geni- 
tivo epesegetico: ‘la maledizione che è la legge”” (287), poiché Cristo in 
croce non è “divenuto” legge, ma è si è assoggettato al suo verdetto di 
condanna, che è appunto il suo xatdpa. In altri ambiti: la Chiesa non è 
“popolo scelto da Dio... popolo di Dio convocato in assemblea” (94) per 
Paolo, che riferisce il termine Xaòg ai credenti solo perché presente in ci- 
tazioni scritturistiche (es. 2 Cor 6,16) e comunque molto raramente (mai 
in Gal!), mentre le uniche due volte in cui appare al di fuori di citazioni 
denota l’Israele etnico (Rm 11,1.2). Non si vede dove “Pietro è rappre- 
sentato come il garante supremo dell’unità ecclesiale” (152) nella lettera ai 
Galati. Al riguardo, Buscemi pone tra parentesi il rimando a Gal 2,18-20, 
ma nel commento relativo (216-224) non si legge (né si potrebbe leggere) 
una motivazione di tale asserto. 

Tralascio altri esempi, che potrebbero offuscare comunque l’imponen- 
za e l’articolazione dell'impianto analitico di quest'opera, a livello lettera- 
rio e retorico. Essa presenta molti stimoli alla lettura. Forse si potrebbero 
paragonare a tesori solo parzialmente emersi da un campo, che richiedono 
di essere dissodati con un po’ di pazienza, e che meriterebbero di essere 
riorganizzati con un differente impianto espositivo. 


Seminario Interdiocesano Stefano ROMANELLO 
V. Castellerio 81 
1-33010 Pagnacco (UD) 
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Juha PAKKALA, Ezra the Scribe. The Development of Ezra 7-10 and 
Nehemia 8 (BZAW 347). Berlin — New York, Walter de Gruyter, 
2004. x-345 p. 16 x 23,5. 


This work represents a comprehensive redaction-critical approach to reading 
the so-called “Ezra Material” found in Ezra 7-10 and Neh 8. This ambitious 
attempt is the focus of the three main chapters of the book (one on Ezra 7-8, 
one on Ezra 9-10, and one on Neh 8 [chs. 2-4]), as well as all four of the 
appendices and an additional lengthy chapter devoted to explaining, in 
narrative form, the sequential development and editing of this variegated 
material (ch. 7). The remaining five chapters consist of an introduction and 
summary (chs. 1 and 9), and three shorter chapters: one addressing the 
material in Neh 9-10 (ch. 5), another concerning the related material in Neh 
13 (ch. 6), and a final chapter discussing the content and extent of Ezra's 
Torah (ch. 8). 

J. Pakkala contends that scholarly assessments and theories concerning 
the events and personalities of the Persian period which base themselves on 
the final (or almost final) form of the Ezra Material (or even Ezra-Nehemiah 
as a whole) are problematic given both the diverse nature of the component 
parts that constitute these texts and the complicated editorial process which 
brought about the present content and order of the text (291). With this 
rejection of the relative usefulness of the Ezra Material (and Ezra-Nehemiah) 
for historical reconstruction, Pakkala focuses on a reconstruction of the 
sophisticated literary history of the text. A brief summary of the redactional 
conclusions of his analysis follows in the next four paragraphs. 

First, the oldest part, the “Ezra Source", consists of very few phrases in 
three verses from Ezra 7 and “only the basic texts of Ezra 10 and Neh 8" 
(292), which portray Ezra only as a scribe of the Torah without a priestly 
heritage or function. In advocating the early existence of sections of Neh 8, 
this conclusion stands in opposition to many compositional theories of Ezra- 
Nehemiah that allow for the existence of most of the content of this chapter 
only at or near the end of the book's redactional history. 

The next two expansions upon the Ezra Source concerned the details of 
Ezra's travel itinerary and Ezra's prayer found in Ezra 9. In supplementing 
the information about Ezra's journey, the use of first person prose was 
introduced into what had been a third person account (292, 296). In Pakkala's 
view, these additions share the same basic view of the original theology and 
ideology found in the Ezra Source, which also draws heavily from the 
Deuteronomistic tradition (235, 256, esp. 256-257, n. 89, 294), contra the 
position that Ezra represents a replacement of the Deuteronomistic school in 
Yehud (as advocated by R. Person, The Deuteronomic School. History, Social 
Setting, and Literature [Studies in Biblical Literature 2; Atlanta 2002] 135, 
142-143, as cited by Pakkala). 

A substantial editorial phase next joined this expanded version of the 
Ezra Source with an early form of Ezra 1—6 by the editor responsible for the 
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rescript of Artaxerxes in Ezra 7,12-26 and with the additional material 
deriving from those with priestly interests and from those supporting the Gola 
(297). This phase witnesses the identification of Ezra as a priest. In addition, 
based largely on the redactional scheme advanced by G. Steins (Die Chronik 
als kanonisches Abschlufphänomen. Studien zur Entstehung und Theologie 
von 1/2 Chronik [BBB 93; Weinheim 1995]), Pakkala rejects a clear 
association of the Ezra Material (or Ezra-Nehemiah) with the book of 
Chronicles, at least at this stage of textual development (16, 232, 246-248, 
232, 274-275). While both ancient texts support issues connected with the 
temple and its cult, Pakkala is cautiously hesitant in asserting a Chronistic 
editorial hand to explain such similarities to Ezra-Nehemiah (274). 

In the final significant redactional layer, at least three different Levitical 
additions are postulated (266-274). These Levitical editors not only 
completed the formation of the book of Ezra, but also combined it with the 
Nehemiah Memoir and were the ones responsible for the relocation of Neh 8 
from its original position between Ezra 8 and 9 to its new literary context. In 
doing so, the role of Ezra was effectively subordinated to that of Nehemiah 
(298). Pakkala suggests that it was the claim made to Ezra's priestly status as 
a scribe of the Torah that motivated these Levites to reject a priest operating 
within their own sphere of responsibility. Although Pakkala affirms several 
minor subsequent miscellaneous glosses, it is with these Levitical additions 
that the major redactional activity in both the Ezra Material and the book of 
Ezra-Nehemiah as a whole comes to a close. It is also at this stage, following 
the conclusions by G. Steins, that Pakkala seems more willing, though 
without a definitive commitment, to allow for redactional connections to the 
book of Chronicles (274-275). 

This redaction-critical analysis of the Ezra Material and related texts in 
Ezra-Nehemiah provides an alternative perspective on the literary history of 
this collection in contrast to previous scholarly assessments. While almost all 
scholars affirm that the final text of Ezra-Nehemiah represents an edited 
collection of earlier materials, the demarcation of the precise character and 
parameters of the several editorial hands involved in that process as outlined 
by Pakkala is a significant contribution to the study of the book as a whole. 
Indeed, it is precisely in the delimitation of the extensive and complicated 
redactional layers that have been identified by Pakkala that there is potential 
for increased research into the literary history of this collection and its 
constituent parts, since many scholars will find themselves challenged to 
rethink or defend with evidence (and not only assumptions) and with greater 
precision their own understandings of how the present text of Ezra-Nehemiah 
came into its final form. 

Of particular importance in this respect is the recent monograph by J.L. 
Wright (Rebuilding Identity. The Nehemiah Memoir and Its Earliest Readers 
[BZAW 348; Berlin 2004]). Pakkala repeatedly utilizes the dissertation 
version (2003) in advancing his own redactional treatment, usually in marked 
contrast to the redactional development outlined by Wright. As these two very 
recent analyses present rather different and provocative assessments of the 
nature of the material in Ezra-Nehemiah, future research into the literary 
history of Ezra-Nehemiah must certainly be in dialogue with both of the 
options presented by these scholars. In addition, it would be beneficial for 
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subsequent redactional assessments to compare the conclusions made by 
Pakkala concerning the final Levitical editing of Ezra-Nehemiah with the 
arguments made recently for Levitical authorship of Ezra-Nehemiah — and 
for its existence as an independent work from Chronicles — by K.-J. Min 
(The Levitical Authorship of Ezra-Nehemiah [JSOTS 409; London 2004]), 
which is not cited by Pakkala and most likely appeared too late to be included 
in his own analysis. 

The detailed arguments presented by Pakkala to construct this redactional 
scheme are of varying persuasive power. The dependency on the redactional 
conclusions by G. Steins for the book of Chronicles and its relationship to 
Ezra-Nehemiah is particularly noteworthy here. The model presented by 
Steins has not been widely accepted, at least not by North American and 
British scholars working on this material. As such, some of the decisions 
made by Pakkala to advance his own understanding of corresponding material 
in Ezra-Nehemiah may be questioned. In short, his hypothesis depends in 
some respects on another hypothetical redactional model that contains its own 
difficulties and has not received widespread approval. 

In using Steins, Pakkala also makes the remark “Research on the 
redaction history of Chronicles is only just beginning” (231). However, this 
assertion seems to overlook the fact that while some redactional activity is 
certainly present in Chronicles, the vast majority of recent scholarship on 
Chronicles has been shifting away from the standard redactional models that 
had dominated the scholarly assessments of the book for much of modern 
critical inquiry toward an approach that instead emphasizes the basic unity of 
the work, both from thematic and literary perspectives, without the 
multiplication of redactional strata. Thus, as with many other sections of the 
Hebrew Bible that have lived under the threat of “death by redaction” — as 
coined appropriately by J. Van Seters (“The Deuteronomistic History: Can It 
Avoid Death by Redaction?”, The Future of the Deuteronomistic History [ed. 
T. Rómer] [BETL 147; Leuven 2000] 213-22) — Chronicles scholarship is 
currently in the process of a movement that is the opposite of the one 
observed by Pakkala. 

The provocative chapter devoted to Neh 8 represents one example of the 
types of criticism that many readers will have with Pakkala’s method of 
argumentation used throughout his book. Besides repeatedly arguing from 
silence, Pakkala often asserts rather than defends his own logical movement 
from one conclusion to the next. Thus, his hypothesis contains numerous 
moments at which changes in assumptions would produce a different 
assessment of the data. One such example of insufficient explanation or 
logical progression on a minor point will suffice. In defending his unique 
understanding of Neh 8, Pakkala enlists evidence from Josephus to support 
his redactional scheme that, at least in my view, fails to provide the evidence 
that Pakkala intends (147-148, 150, 177). Josephus’ version of the events in 
Neh 8 does not emphasize and even seems to ignore elements in his source 
text that coincide with the isolated redactional components identified by 
Pakkala. This, Pakkala contends, “confirms” that the oldest layer of the text 
was perceived to be such even in antiquity (177). However, Pakkala does not 
address the point that Josephus used the version of Ezra-Nehemiah contained 
in 1 Esdras as his main source for this material (147-148), and by doing so, 
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the significance of the content in Josephus’ presentation would seem to be 
diminished. 

His own hypothetical redactional model, apart from its necessary 
connection to redactional proposals for other books, does indeed provide a 
possible account of the literary development of the texts that now comprise 
Ezra-Nehemiah. However, whether the arguments presented by Pakkala and, 
more importantly in many respects, whether the assumptions compelling him 
to make certain conclusions about the data, are ultimately accepted by the 
majority of scholars working on the complex collection of material in Ezra- 
Nehemiah, await to be seen. Whatever the result, Pakkala’s analysis 
contributes greatly toward future reevaluations of the component parts of 
Ezra-Nehemiah, their relationship to each other, and their functions within 
the final product as a whole. 
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